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PREFACE. 


Should be to blame if I took up my pen 
Joa the preſent. occaſion without neceſ- 
. ſity, It can be neither advantageous nor 
agreeable for me, to enter the liſts with Mr. 
d' Alembert; whoſe perſon I reſpect, whole 
talents I admire, and whoſe writings I hold in 
eſteem. I am ſenſible of the handſome things 
he hath ſaid of my native country, and have 
even been — honoured by his enco- 
miums; fo that in every reſpe&t I am under 
obligations to him. Such obligations, how- 
ever, will never be thought ſufficient to ſuper- 
ſede our moral duties, unleſs with thoſe whoſe - 
morality conſiſts in mere appearances. Juſtice 
and truth are the firſt of theſe duties; humanit 
and patriotiſm the firſt of our affections. When 
perſonal conſiderations induce men to invert this 
order, they are criminal. Shall 1 be thoug 
culpable therefore in diſcharging my duty? — 
him anſwer me, who hath the ſervice of his 
country at heart, and hath a greater regard 
for his own duty, than the fear of diſpleaſing 

As the Encyclopedie is not in every bady's 
hands, I ſhall here tranſcribe the paſſage, from 
the article Geneva in that dictionary, which 
hath engaged me to write this epiſtle. It ſhould 
rather indeed have prevented me, if I afpired 
neee 
94 pm. 2 


enough 
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enough to be ambitious of another kind of ho- 


nour, in which I am under no apprehenſions of. 


a rival. | 

On reading the paſſage in queſtion by itſelf, 
the reader will be ſurprized at the author's zeal 
and motives ; but on peruſing the-whole arti- 
cle from which it is ſelected, he will ſee that 
the ſubject of a theatre, of which there is none 
at 'preſent at Geneva, though there may poſ- 
ſibly be one hereafter, takes up an eighth part 
of what the writer hath advanced in the 
whole. 2 

« Play-houſes are not tolerated at Geneva; 
not becauſe the citizens diſapprove theatrical 
entertainments in themſelves; but it is ſaid the 
are afraid of that taſte for dreſs, diſſipation and 
irreligion which a company of comedians are 
apt to diffuſe among young people. Is there 
no poſſibility, however, to remedy this incon- 
venience, by ſevere and well- executed laws, re- 
carding the conduct of the comedians? By 
ſuch means, Geneva might have theatrical en- 
tertainments with good morals, and enjoy the 
advantage of both, Dramatic repreſentations 
would have a good effect, in forming the taſte 
of the ſpectators, and in giving them a ſenſibi- 
lity and delicacy of ſentiment, which are hardly 
to be acquired by other means : literature would 
profit by it, without giving any er.couragement 
to licentiouſneſs, and Geneva might poſleſs- at 
once the wiſdom of Sparta, and the urbanit 
of Athens. Another conſideration, worthy 4 
wiſe a republic, ought perhaps to induce them 
to admit of play-houſes. The batbarous pre- 
poſſeſſion which generally prevails againft the 
profeſſion of a comedian, that kind of con- 
tempt in which we hold perſons ſo neceſſary 
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10 the progreſs and ſupport of the arts, is un- 


doubtedly one of the chief cauſes of that irre- 


gularity with which we reproach them; while 
they endeavour to indemnify themſelves by 
means of pleaſure, for the want of that eſteem 


which their ſituation cannot obtain. In theſe 


times, a comedian of, good morals merits double 
reſpect ; and yet he is hardly looked upon. The 


. extortioner who oppreſſes the poor, and en- 
riches himſelf by the neceſſities of the pub- 
lick; the fawning courtier who never pays his 


debts: ſuch are the men who are much more 
reſpected. Were comedians to be not only to- 
lerated at Geneva, but at firſt ſubjected to 
proper regulations; then encouraged accord- 
ing to their behaviour, and in time admitted to 
the rank and privilege of citizens, that cit 

would ſoon have the advantage of a reſpectable 
company of comedians, which is uſually thought 
very rare; though it is certainly we that make 
it ſo. Add to this, they would ſoon become 
the beſt in Europe; as many perſons who have 
a taſte and inclination for the theatre, and are 
afraid of diſgracing themſelves or families 
by appearing on our ſtage, would reſort to Ge- 
neva, to cultivate their agreeable and uncom- 
mon talents with eſteem. That city alſo, 
which now is conſidered by moſt French people 
as very dull and ſolitary for want of public 
entertainments, would then become agreeable, 
as the ſeat of innocent pleaſures; as it is now 
reſpectable for that of liberty and philoſophy. 
Foreigners would no longer have reaſon to-be 
ſurprized, that regular and decent entertain- 
ments ſhould be prohibited in a city, which to- 
lerates groſs and ſtupid drolls, as contrary to 
good taſte as to good manners, Nor is this all: 
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the example of the players of Geneva, the re- 
gularity of their conduct, and the reſpe& paid 
them by their fellow-citizens, will probably by 
degrees be followed by comedians of other na- 
tions; at the ſame time, that it will ſerve as a 
reproof to thoſe who have hitherto treated them 


with abſurd ſeverity. We ſhould fee them no 


longer anathematized by the church, while 
they were penſioned by the ſtate: our priefts 
would loſe the habit of excommunicating them, 
and our eitizens of looking upon them with 
contempt: thus would a petty Republick have 
the honour of bringing about a reformation in 
Europe, on a point of greater prince Per- 
haps than is generally imagined.“ 

This is, undoubtedly, one of the moſt agree- 
able and ſeductive e that can be exhibited 
to our view; ; at the ſame time, it contains the 
molt pernicious advice that can be given us. 
At leaſt ſuch is my opinion; for which I have 
given my reaſons-in the following ſheets. 

With what avidity wilknot the youth of Ge- 
neva lay hold of the authority of ſo great a 
writer, to indulge themſelves. in notions to 
which they have already here too much pro- 
penfity? How many of our young people are 
there, who, otherwiſe good citizens, wait with 
impatience for a favourable opportunity of eſta- 
bliſhing a theatre; thinking, by that means, 
to do a ſignal ſerv ice to their country and to 
mankind? This is the fubject of my fears, 
and this the evil I would prevent. At the ſame 
time, I muſt do juftice to the intentions of Mr. 
d' Alembert, and hope he will do the ſame to 
mine; for I have no more deſign to give offence 
to him, than he may have to do an injury to us. 
But even if aſter all L thould be miſtaken, ought 
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FREF Ad. 7 
I not td act and ſpeak according to the dictates 
of my conſcience, and to the beſt of my judg· 
ment? Ought I to have been filemt? Or 
: could I have been ſo, without neglecting my 
£ duty, and betraying the intereſts of my coun- 
To be able to juſtify my ſilence on this ocea- 
fion, I ought nat to have written on leſs inte- 
reſting ſubjects. That agreeable obſcurity 
which I happily enjoyed for above thirty yeats, 
' ought to have been always my dehght; it 
3 ſhould not have been publickly khown chat I 
E- had any connection with the editors of the En- 
ce yclopedie; that L furniſned ſome articles for that 
4 work, and that my name is contained in the 
3 liſt of its authors. My zeal for my native 
= country _ to be leſs known, in order 10 
3 warrant a ſuppoſition that the article Genena 
+ could eſcape me, or that my ſilence would not 
1 give reaſon to think I approved of hat it oon 
1 tains, Nothing of all this being true, it was 
therefore neceſſary for me to ſpeak, I am ob- 
liged to diſown what I de not approve, leſt opi- 
5 nions ſhould be imputed to me which I do not 
= maintain. I am well apprized that my ceun- 
I trymen by no means want my advice; but I 
have a mind to do myſelf honour, in ſhewing 
that Tam of their den principles. 
A Jam not to learn that this eſſay is not only 
on far ſhort of what it ought to be; but chat it is 
9 even fur ſhort of what in my happier days I 


mad it in my power to make it. But fo many 
AF concurrent circumſtances have contributed to 
render it fo much below the mediocrity I once 
3 could have attained to, that I am aſtoniſhed it 
4 is not much worſe than it is. In writing in the 
A defence of my danger if zeal could beve 
| 4 _ Typ» 


8 TS LT m 
ſupplied the want of abilities, I ſhould have 


even ſurpaſſed what I ever did before; but I 


ſaw how much was neceſſary to be done, and 


could not put it into execution. 

I have indeed told the plain truth, but who 
troubles himſelf about that? A very poor way 
of recommending a book! To be uſeful, it 
ſhould be agreeable, and my pen hath loſt that 
art. Some perſons may. malignantly -diſpute 
that loſs: but no matter, I perceive myſelf 
fallen, and none can fall lower than nothing. 

In the firſt place, the ſubject of the preſent 

diſpute is not an idle queſtion in ſpeculative phi- 

| 8 4 but a practical truth of im ce to 
à whole 

to the few, but to the publick; nor is it 

my preſent intention to ſet others thinking, but 


to communicate clearly and plainly my own 


thoughts. It hath been neceſſary for me there- 
fore to change my uſual ſtile; in order to be 
; underſtood by all kinds of readers, I have uſed 
many words to expreſs but few things, and 
_ -While I have endeavoured to render myſelf eaſily 
_ : intelligible, have been perhaps tedious and 
- diffuſe. | 5 4 
I laid my account at firſt with the publication 
of a ſheet or two at moſt; but as I began in 
haſte, ſo the ſubject increaſing under my pen, 
J permitted it to run on without reſtraint. I 
was ill and dejected; and, though I wanted 
ſomething to amuſe and divert me, I found my- 
ſelf ſo little diſpoſed to think and write, that 
if the thoughts of diſcharging my duty had 
not kept up my ſpirits, I ſhould have thrown 
my papers frequently into the fire. Hence I 
am become leſs ſevere - and critical on myſelf. 
I I-endeayoured in the courſe of my An — 
: n 


nation. I am not addrefling myſelf. 
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find ſome amuſement to ſupport me; I have, 
therefore, wandered into every digreſfion that 
preſented itſelf, without foreſeeing how much, 
by conſulting my own eaſe, I ſhould fatigue 
the reader, | 

Taſte, judgment and correctneſs are not to 


be found in this performance. Living in ſo- 
litude, I had no opportunity to ſhew it to any 


body. I had once indeed a ſevere and judicious 


Sime? but J have him, I would have him, 


no longer: * although I ſhall inceſſantly regret 
his loſs; by which my heart {till ſuffers even 


more than my writings. 


Solitude calms the ſoul, and ſoftens thoſe 
paſſions which ariſe: from the tumult and diſ- 
order of the world. At a diſtance from the 


provocations of vice, we ſpeak of it with leſs 
gong at a diſtance from the evils which 


affect us, the heart is leſs moved againſt their 
enormity. Since I have ceaſed to converſe with 
mankind, I have almoſt ceaſed to hate the 
wicked. Beſides, the evil they have done 
me, deprives me of all right to ſpeak ill of 
them. Henceforth 1 — forgive, that I ma 

not reſemble them. I ſbould elſe inſenſibly 
ſubſtitute the love of revenge to that of juſtice; 
it is better totally to forget them. I hope the 
reader will find no more of that aſperity, for 
which my former writings have been cenſured; 


Though thou dreweſt a ſword at thy friend, 
yet deſpair not: for there may be a returning 
to favour. If thou haſt opened thy mouth againſt 
thy friend, fear not: for there may be a reconcilia- 
tion ; except for upbraiding, or pride, or diſcloſing 


of facieds. or a treacherous wound : for, for theſe 


things every friend will depart. Eccles, Chap. xxit. 
ver. 21, 23. 
B 5 though 


10 nn 
though it cauſed: them to be read: Lam content 
to have fewer readers, on conditions of being 
permitted to live in peace. 

To theſe reaſons may be added another, 
more cruel; and which it would be in vain for 
me to diſſemble, as the publick would know it 
but too well in ſpite of me. If among the ſe- 
veral eſſays that have come from my pen, the 
following ſhould happen to be inferior to the 
others, it is leſs to be imputed to accidental 


eircumſtances, than to my own fault: I am 


ſunk below myſelf. Bodily ills exhauſt the 
ſoul, which loſes its ſpring by dint of ſuffering. 
A tranſitory inſtant of fermentation pro- 
duced in me ſome glimmering ray of abilities; 
but it appeared late in life, and was quickly ex- 


tinguiſhed, In returning to my natural ſtate, 


I returned, as it were, to nothing. I exiſted 
only for a moment; it is paſſed; and I muſt 
bear the. diſgrace of ſurviving myſelf, Reader, 
if you receive this my. laſt performance with 


' indulgence, you will be kind to. my ſhade ; for 


as to myſelf, I am: no more. 
Montmorency, March 20, 1758. 
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f F R O 1 
＋ I ROUSSBAU, 
A 
Mr. D'A L E MBE RT. 


Have read, Sir, with pleaſure your articte, , 
| under the word Geneva, iir the ſeventhi vo- 
lume of the Encyclopeis. It was with tl 
greater pleaſure I gave it a' ſecond petufal; 
which gave riſe to certain reffections, however, 
that I think it neceſſary for me, under your 
auſpices, to ſubmit to the publick, and par- 
ticularly to my fellow-citizens. There is much 
to be commended in the article above- men- 
tioned: but if the encomiums you have been 
pleaſed to beſtow on my native country, prevent 
my returning the compliment to you, my ſin- 
cerity will be my excuſe. To confeſs my dif- 
fering from you in certain points, ſufficiently 
. what is my opinion of the reſt. 

T ſhall begin with a ſubject, that I have the 


moſt reluctance to examine, and which is per- 


B 6 aps 


rs 


haps leaſt in my province; tho', for the reaſons 
already given, it is what I am not permitted to 


paſs over. This is, the judgment you hold of 


the doctrine of our miniſters, in matters of faith. 

In admitting that they are lovers of philoſophy, 
and that they are not afraid to ſtand a philoſo- 
phical ſcrutiny, you have paid a very great and 
very juſt elogium to that reſpectable body, 
which is applicable to them only of all the cler- 
gy in the world, and which muſt ſerve to en- 
creaſe that reſpect which they have always teſ- 
tified for you. But when we would do honour 
to athers, Sir, we ſhould do it in their manner, 
and not in our own, leſt they ſhould take rea- 
ſanable offence at our commendations ; which, 
however well intended, may be nevertheleſs in- 
jurious to the character, and intereſt, or con- 
trary to the opinions and prepoſſefiions, of thoſe 
whe are commended. Is it poſſible Mr, 
d'Alembert can be ignorant that the very name 
of ſectary is always odious, and that ſuch im- 
putations are ſeldom without their conſequen- 
Ces, when thrown out againſt AYER, and never 
when againſt prieſts ? 

You will tell me that the point in queſtion 
relates to facts and not compliments, and 
| _ that the philoſopher hath always more regard 

to truth than reſpect to perſons : but this pre- 

. tended truth is not ſo evident nor ſo unimportant, 
that you ſhould venture to advance it without 
good authority: and I muſt own I don't ſee 
where ſuch an authority is to be met with, to 
prove that the opinions, profeſſed by a public 
body, are not really their own. You will poſ- 
ſibly add, that you do not impute theſe opinions 
to the whole body of the clergy, but to many 
individuals among them. But many in a ſmall 
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Mr. D'ALEMBERT. 13 
number, make ſo conſiderable a part of the whole» 
that they muſt all be in a great degree affected. 


Many of the paſtors at Geneva are, accord- 


7 g to you, arrant Socinians. This you have 
dly declared in the face of all Europe. I 
will take upon me, however, to aſk on what 
ground you found this aſſertion? It muſt be on 
your own conjectures ; on the information of a 
third perſon ; or on the ** confeſſion of the par- 
ties in queſtion.” 
Nou, in matters of mere doctrine, which 
have no connection with morality, how can we 
judge of the faith of others by mere conjecture? 
How can we judge of it, indeed, on the credit of a 
third perſon, in contradiction to the aſſurance 
of the parties themſelves? Again, who can tell 
ſo well as myſelf, what I do or do not believe; 
.and who, in ſuch a caſe, is to be depended on 
but one's ſelf? If, after having deduced ſo- 
phiſtical and diſavowed conſequences from the 
converſation or writings of a well-meanin 
layman, an inveterate prieſt ſhould found a 
perſecution on ſuch conſequences againſt the 
author; he would act in character, and no 
body would be at all ſurprized. But ought we 
to endeavour to do honour to worthy men, by 
the ſame. means a raſcal makes uſe of, to per- 
ſecute them? And ſhall a philoſopher imitate 
[thoſe captious arguments, to which he hath ſo 
often been the victim? _ 1105 | 
It ſeems natural to think therefore that thoſe 
of the Genevan clergy, whom you charge with 
being Socinians, and rejecting the doctrine of the 


eternity of hell torments, have in confidence 


declared to you their opinions. But were the ſe 
really their opinions, and had they thus confided 


in you, they would certainly have done it pri- 


Se vately, 


o Guy: > 
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vately, in the free and ingenuous intercourſe of 
iloſophical converſation; they would have en- 

truſted the philoſopher, not the author; they have 

therefore not done it ; and my proof of it is, you 

have publiſhed their pretended ſentiments *. 

I * not take upon me, however, to judge 
of, or to cenſure the doctrine you impute to 
them: I only ſay, that no one hath a right to 
charge it on them, unleſs they profeſs it; ex- 


* I think I have diſcovered a principle, which if 


ſo fully demonſtrated as it might be, would imme 


diately diſarm ſuperſtition and perſecution, and ap- 
peaſe the rage 9 making proſelytes. I his 1s, that 
human reaſon is not a common determinate ſtand- 
ard: ſo that it is unjuſt for any man ta lay down 
his notions of things as a rule for others: We ſup- 
poſe people to be fincere ; otherwiſe all they ſay is. 
mere idle prate. To a certain degree there are ge- 
neral principles, and a common evidence; beſides 
which every one has his own particular way of rea- 
ſoning to guide him; ſo that this notion does not 
lead to ſcepticiſm. But, as the general bounds of 
reaſon are not fixed, and no one can be a judge of 
thoſe of another perſon, the peremptory dogmatiſt 
is ſtopp'd ſhort in his career. If peace could ever 
be eſtabliſhed where at preſent there reigns nothing 
but felf-intereſt, pride, and conceit, this conſide- 
ration would ſoon put an end to the diſputes of prieſts 
and philoſophers. But poſſibly neither party would 
find their intereſt in it, as there would be then no 
more perſecutions or debates; the former would then 
have nobody to torment, and the latter no body to 
confute; ſo that they would have nothing to do. 
If it be aſked me here, why I diſpute myſelf? 
my anſwer is, that I addreſs myſelf to the majority 
of the people; that I am endeayouring to explain 
practical truths; that | rely on experience, diſcharge 
my duty; and, having declared my opinion, am 
not diſpleaſed at any one for thinking differently. . 


cept 
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cept that it does not reſemble any thing they 
teach us. I know not indeed what Socinia- 
niſm is, ſo can ſay neither good nor ill of it; 
tho? from ſome confuſed notions I have of the 
ſect and its founder, I am rather averſe to, 
than pleaſed with it: but in general I am a 
friend to every peaceable religion, in which 
the ſupreme Being is worſhipped in a manner 
agreeable to that reaſon which he hath beſtowed 
on us. When a man cannot believe what he 
thinks abſurd, it is not his fault, it is the fault 
of his underſtanding; and how can I ever be 
brought to imagine that God will puniſh him, 


for: not having formed his underſtanding “ dif- 


ferently 


It ĩs to be remembered that I am replying to 
an author, who is nat a Proteſtant; and I conceive: 


the way to anſwer him efſectually, is to ſnew that what 


he charges our miniſters with doing, would be uſe- 
leſs. to them, and is what is neceſſarily done in 


many other religions, without any notice being ta- 


ken of it. | 

The intellectual world, not excepting the region 
of geometry, is full of incomprehenſible and yet in- 
eonteſtible truths; becauſe that reaſon which proves. 
their exiſtence, cannot penetrate, if I may ſo ex- 
preſs myſelf, beyond the boundaries by which they 
are limited; but only ſees them at a diſtance. 
Such is the doctrine of the exiſtence of the Deity ; 


and ſuch all the myſteries admitted in our Proteſtant 


creeds. Thoſe myſteries which are ſhocking to 
reaſon” (to uſe Mr. d'Alembert's phraſe) are very 
different. 8385 Ge: 

I heir very contradiction brings them within the 
reach of the underſtanding, and we have all the 
reaſon in the world to think they have no exiſtence; 


for tho” we cannot fee an abſurd thing, nothing is 


more eafy than to ſee a palpable abſurdity... This is 


7 


the caſe when two propolitions contradict each other. 
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ferently to that which he hath been pleaſed to 
beſtow: on him. Should a divine come and 
command me in God's name to believe that the 
part is greater than the whole, what could I 
imagine but that the learned profeſſor wanted to 
make a fool of me? Without doubt the ortho- 
dox chriſtian, who ſees no abſurdity in the my- 
ſteries of religion, is bound to believe them; 
but if the Socinian thinks them abſurd, what 
ſnhall we ſay to him? Shall we attempt to prove 
to him that they are not abſurd? If we ſhould, 
he would himſelf begin by proving it to be an 
abſurdity, to reaſon about what cannot be un- 
derſtood. What then is to be done? What in- 
deed but to let him alone - 
98 I am not more offended alſo that thoſe, who 
ſerve a forgiving and merciful God, ſhould re- 
ject the eternity of hell torments, if they think 
it incompatible with his juſtice, Let them in 
ſuch a caſe put the beſt interpretation they can 
on ſuch ſcriptural paſſages as contradict their 
opinion, rather than give it up: for what elſe 


If you ſay an inch is as long as a foot, you do not 
advance an obſcure or incomprehenſible myſtery ; 
but an evident abſurdity, a propoſition palpably 
falſe. Be the proofs in its favour what they will, 
they cannot equal the demonſtration brought againſt 
it; becauſe the latter flows directly from the origi- 
nal notions on which all human certainty is found- 
ed. Were it otherwiſe, our reaſon would depoſe 
againſt itſelf, and thereby oblige us to renounce its 
authority; and ſo far from making us believe this 
or that tenet, would. prevent our believing any 
thing; becauſe all foundation for belief would be 
thus ſabverted. Every man therefore of what re- 
ligion ſoever he be, who pretends to believe in ſuch 
"myſteries, either deceives himſelf, or knows not 
what he affirms ood tals 
98 . * — N 1 . . can 


a 
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can they do? No man is more penetrated with 
a love and veneration for the ſublimeſt of all 
books than myſelf; it affords me daily conſola- 
tion and inſtruction, when others only give me 
diſguſt. I will nevertheleſs maintain that even 
the ſcriptures themſelves, if they were to give 
us unworthy ideas of the divine Being, .we 
ought in this particular to reject their autho- 
= rity; even as in mathematicks we ſhould reject 
a demonſtration that might involve an abſur- 
dity: for how great ſoever be the authenticity 
of the ſacred text, it is ſtill more credible that 
our Bibles may have been corrupted than that 
_ "God ſhould be malevolent or unjuſt, Such, Sir, 
are the reaſons which would prevent my cen- 
ſuring the opinions of equitable and moderate 
= Cdivines, who ſhould learn from their own doc- 
trines that of toleration; obliging no one to 
adopt their way of thinking, I will go till 
farther, and confeſs that ſentiment, ſo con- 
formable to the ſtate of a rational but feeble 
= creature, ſo worthy of a juſt and merciful 
Creator, are in my opinion far preferable to that 
ſtupidity, which converts man into a brute; 
and to that barbarous ſpirit of perſecution, 
which takes a pleaſure in tormenting, even in 
this life, thoſe whom it conſigns to eternal tor- 
tures in the next, In this light, I thank you, 
In the name of my country, for acknowledging a 
ſpirit of philoſophy and toleration in her clergy, 
and for the juſtice you have done them in this 
reſpect. So far we are agreed. But it does 
not follow that, becauſe they are philoſophical 
and tolerating *, they ſhould be hereticks. I 
| 1 can 
* On chriſtian toleration, the reader may confult 
the chapter, bearing that title in the 11th book of 
the Chriſtian Doctrine by profeſſor Vernet, 1 
| there 
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can neither approve nor follow your example, 
in giving them the names by which you diſtin- 
guiſh them, or in imputing to them the doc- 


trines you lay to their charge. Although there 
may be nothing in ſuch a ſyſtem diſhonourable 


to thoſe who adopt it, yet 1 ſhall be careful of 


imputing it to our clergy, who have not fo 


done; left the commendation I might beftow 
on the occaſion, ſhould furniſh others with an 


opportunity ſeriouſly to accuſe them, and 
ſhould therefore do them more harm than my en- 
comiums might do them good. Wherefore 
ſhould I take upon me to anſwer for the religi- 


ous creed of other men? I have been ſufficient- 


ly warned to beware of ſuch raſh imputations: 
many perſons. having taken upon themſelves to 
anſwer for mine, by charging me with irreli- 

ion, who certainly never looked into my heart. 
On ſuch, I ſhall by no means recriminate ; one 
of the obligations religion impoſes on me, being 
to have a regard to the ſecrets of conſcience. 
We may judge of the actions of men, but 


ſhould leave it to God alone to judge of their 


faith. | | 

But I am perhaps too diffuſe on a ſubject, 
the examination of which does not properly be- 
long to me, and is indeed not defigned to be 
diſcuſſed in this letter. The miniſters of Ge- 


neva need not be obliged to the pens of others 


there ſee reaſons afſigned why the church ought to 


act with more circumſpe&ion in cenſuring errors 
in point of faith, than in condemning thoſe in mo- 
rals. In all which, it is there ſhewn how chriſtian 
moderation, philoſophical prudence, and paſtoral 
zeal may be united. | 
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to defend their cauſe *: neither am I the per- 


ſon they would make choice of for their cham- 
pion; diſquiſitions of this kind are alſo too 


little conſiſtent with my inclination, for me to 


purſue them with any pleaſure : but having oc- 
eaſion to treat of the article, in which you ac- 
cuſe our clergy of holding opinions, which it 
is not known that they do hold, my filence on 
this topic would appear as if I gave credit to 
your aſſertion; which I do not. Senſible of 
the happineſs of poſſeſſing a body of philofo- 
phical and peaceable divines, or rather a corps 
of officers + of morality and miniſters of vir- 


* This they have themſelves done, as Tam in- 


formed, by a public deglaration; which in my pre- 


ſent retirement I have not as yet been able to get a 


fight of; but I hear it hath been received with ap- 


probation by the publick. | 

Thus I enjoy, . not only the pleaſure of being the 
firſt to pay them the honour they deſerve, but alſo 
that of finding my opinion unanimouſly approved. 


J am indeed very ſenſible that the exordium of my 


epiſtle is rendered in a manner ſuperfluous by their 
declaration; and therefore might, in any other 


caſe, be looked upon as impertinent; but in going 


to ſuppreſs it, I recollected that, while I mention 
the article giving riſe to it, the reaſon above-men- 
tioned ſtill ſubſiſted, and that my filence might be 
conſtrued into conſent. I have permitted, there- 
fore, theſe reflections to ſtand ; and that ſo much 
the more willingly, as, however unſeaſonable they 
may be now the affair is happily terminated, the 
contain nothing but what does honour to the 8 


3 and may be of uſe to the public in 


+ Such is the title conſtantly beſtowed, by the 
abbe de St. Pierre, on the clergy either to intimate 
3 are ſuch, or at leaſt ought to be 

Y tue, 


2 AN RFISTLE T. OG 

tue, I am greatly ſhocked when there is any 
occaſion taken to degrade them into mere 
churchmen, It is of conſequence to us to keep 
them exactly ſuch as they are. It is of conſe- 
quence to us alſo, that they themſelves ſhould 
enjoy that peace, which they teach us to love, 
and that neither their tranquility, nor our own, 
ſhould be diſturbed by their odious theological 
diſputes. It is, in fine, of conſequence to us, 
to learn from their inſtruction and example, that 
candour and humanity are alſo the virtues of a 
Chriſtian. | | We 
I haſten now to the diſcuſſion of a queſtion 


leſs grave and ſerious ; but which is important 


enough to deſerve our conſideration z and which 
I ſhall examine the more willingly, as it is 
more immediately within my own province: 
this is the project of eſtabliſhing a public theatre 
in Geneva. I ſhall not trouble you with 
conjectures concerning the motives, that might 
induce you to recommend an inſtitution ſo 


contrary to the political maxims of our re- 


publick. Whatever might be your reaſons to 
propoſe it, I have only to do with ours for re- 
jecting it: with regard to yourſelf, therefore, 
1 ſhall only take the liberty to ſay that you are 
certainly the firft philoſopher *, that ever en- 
couraged a free people, of a ſmall city, and a 
poor ſtate, to burthen themſelves with theatri- 
cal entertainments. | N 


Of two celebrated hiſtorians, both of them 
philoſophers, and both admired by Mr. d'Alembert, 
the modern would be of his opinion: but Tacitus, 
of whom he is ſo fond, whoſe works he ſtudies and 
tranſlates, the grave and prudent Tacitus, whom he 
ſo frequently cites, and whom he ſometimes imitates 
in every thing but his obſcurity; would he have 

been of the ſame opinion ? 120} 
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Mr. D'ALEM BERT. 21 
1 ſee a number of queſtions to be diſcuſſed in 
that which you ſeem to have ſo eaſily reſolved : 
for inſtance, whether ſuch entertainments are 
in themſelves ſalutary or pernicious ? Whether 
bn. are compatible with a people's morals ? Or 
with the auſterity of manners neceſſary to a2 
republick? Whether they ſhould be permitted 
in any ſmall city? Whether the profeſſion of 
a comedian be conſiſtent with probity ? Whe- 
ther the actreſſes can poſſibly be as prudent as 
other women? Whether even good laws 
are ſufficient to reſtrain the abuſes that might 
ariſe from them? Whether ſuch laws would 


| he obſerved ? and many others. Every thing 


is at preſent problematical with us regarding. 
the actual effects of a theatre; becauſe the dif- 
putes it occaſions, are diſcuſſed only between. 
the ecclefiaſticks and the laity; and each party 


| places them in the light of their own peculiar 


prejudices. Theſe reſearches, Sir, are not un- 
worthy your pen. For my part, without tak- 
ing upon me to engage in them, I ſhail con- 
tent myſelf in this eſſay with endeavouring to 
throw only ſuch light on the ſubject which you 
have made neceſſary. At the ſame time, I 
hope you will reflect that in frankly giving my 
opinion, as you have done yours, I diſcharge 
my duty to my country, and that if I lie under 
a miſtake, at leaſt, my errour cannot be inju- 
rious to any one. 3 
On the firſt view of theatrical inſtitutions, 
we ſee they are intended principally for amuſe- 


ment; and if it be true that people muſt have 


amuſement, you muſt admit that they are law- 
ful only in proportion as they are necefſary; 
while every uſeleſs entertainment is an evil, 

| par: 
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particularly to a being whoſe life is ſo ſhort, and 
whoſe time is ſo precious. 

The ſtate of man hath its pleaſures, which 
are derived from his nature, and ariſe from his 
occupations, his connections and his neceſſities; 
and as theſe pleaſures are moſt agreeable to un- 
corrupted, innocent minds, they render all o- 
thers in a manner uſeleſs, A father, a ſon, a 
huſband, a citizen, lie under obligations of ſo 
pleaſing and intereſting a nature, that they can 
want no amuſement more agreeable than the 
diſcharge of them. The proper employment 
of our time encreaſes its value; while the bet- 
ter it is employed, the leſs have we {till to ſpare, 
Thus we find that the habit of labour renders 
idleneſs tireſome, and that a good conſcience 
deprives us of all taſte for frivolous pleaſures, 
But it is the being diſſatisfied with ourſelves ; it 


is the weight of indolence; it is the loſs of 


taſte for ſimple and natural pleaſures, that give 
occaſion to the expediency of artificial enter- 


tainments. I do not like to ſee the heart ſet 


upon theatrical amuſements, as if it was uneaſy 
or unhappy within itſelf, The anſwer of the 
barbarian to a perſon, who had been extolling 


the magnificence of the circus, and the games 
inſtituted at Rome, was dictated by nature it- 


ſelf. Have the Romans, ſaid that honeſt crea- 
ture, no wives nor children? The Barbarian 
was in the right- People imagine themſelves 
to be in company at the theatre, but it is there 
that every body is alone. We repair thither to 
forget our relations, our friends, our neigh- 
bours; to intereft ourſelves in fabulous repre- 
ſentations, to mourn over the imaginary miſ- 
fortunes. of the dead, or to laugh at the expence 
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cular pleaſure they afford the ſpectators, and 


* 
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of the living. But I ſhould have perceived that 
this is not the language of the preſent age. Let 
us endeavour, therefore, to aſſume one that 
will be better underſtood. 

To enquire whether public amuſements are 
good or bad in themſelves, is a queſtion too 
vague and indeterminate: it would be to exa- 
mine into a relation before we had fixed the 
terms of it. They are made for the people, 
and it is only from their effects on the people, 
that we are to determine their real good or bad 
qualities. There may be an almoſt infinite va- 


riety of ſuch entertainments; and there is a 
like variety in the manners, conſtitutions and 


characters of different people, J allow that 
man is every where the ſame; but when he is 
variouſly modified by religion, government, 
laws, cuſtoms, prepoſſeſſions, and climates, he 
becomes ſo different from himſelf, that the 
queſtion no longer is, what is proper for man- 
kind in general, but what is proper for him 
in ſueh a particular age and country. Hence 
it ' is, that the dramatic pieces of Meander, cal - 
culated for the Athenian ſtage, were ill-ſuited 
for that of Rome. Hence the combats of the 
gladiators, which, under the republican go- 
vernment, animated the people with courage, 
and a love of glory, only ſerved, under the 
emperours, to render the populace brutal, 
blood- thirſty and cruel. The very ſame ob- 
jects, exhibited under different circumſtances, 
taught the people at one time to deſpiſe their 


own lives, and at another to ſport with the lives 
af other 8. : 


With reſpect to the ſpecies of public amuſe- 
ments, it is neceſſarily determined by the parti- 


not 
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not by their public utility. If any utility can 


be derived from them, it is ſo much the better; 


but their principal intent is to pleaſe, and pro- 
vided the people are amuſed, the end is ſuffi- 
ciently anſwered. This circumſtance alone 
will ever prevent ſuch inſtitutions from having 
all the advantages they are capable of; and 
thoſe perſons muſt be egregiouſly miſtaken, 


who form an idea of their perfection, ſo incon- 


fiſtent with practice, that they would thereby 


neceſſarily diſguſt thoſe whom they were in- 


tended to inſtrut #®, Hence ariſes the diffe- 


d Some public entertainments are undoubtedly 


© bad in themſelves, as being cruel, indecent or 
« licentious ; ſuch were ſome of the games among 
4 the Pagans. But there are others of a nature to- 
< tally indifferent, and which are bad only from the 
* abuſe of them. Thus, for example, dramatic 
© entertainments have nothing eſſentially bad in 
4% themſelves, in ſo far as they truly repreſent the 
% various characters and actions of mankind. 
« They might even be rendered, not only agree - 
able, but inſtructive to people of all ranks. But, 
* if they inculcate corrupt morals, if the actors of 
© them lead a life of debauchery, and contribute 
to debauch others: if ſuch entertainments en- 
«© courage luxury, vanity, idleneſs, and incon- 
* tinency ; it is evident that they tend to a very 
* bad purpoſe; and that, unleſs a method could 

*© be found to guard againſt ſuch abuſes, we had 
better altogether renounce them.” Inſtruction 
Chrerzenne, T. 3. L. 3. Chap. 16. 

Here we ſee the queſtion fairly ſtated. The point 
is, whether the morality of the theatre be really 
corrupt; whether the abuſes are inevitable, and 
whether the inconveniences ariſe from the nature of 
the thing itſelf; or from extraneous cauſes, which 
it may be poſſible to remove. oy 
1 rence 
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rence of public entertainments, according to 
the taſtes of different nations. | 

A people of an intrepid, ſaturnine and cruel 
diſpoſition, would be fond of perilous and mur- 
dering exhibitions, exemplifying valour and re- 
| ſolution: a people ferocious and fiery, would 
be for bloodſhed and battles : a voluptuous peo- 
ple for muſick and dancing ; a polite nation 
for ſhews of love and gallantry; and a light 
and frivolous people for thoſe of pleaſantry and 
ridicule. Trahit ſua quemgue voluptas. 
It is neceſſary, in order to pleaſe them, that 
their public entertainments ſhould favour their 
ſeveral diſpoſitions, whereas they ought in rea- 
ſon to moderate them. | 
The ſtage in general preſents us with a pic- 
ture of the human paſſions; the original of 
which is in the heart: but if the poet were not 
careful to flatter theſe paſſions, the ſpectators 
would ſoon be effended ; as they would not 
like to ſee themſelves in ſuch a light as muſt 
render them contemptible. If he draws ſome 
characters in odious colours, it is ſuch only 
as are not general, and which are naturally 
odious. And in this, the poet does nothing 
more than adopt the public opinion ; while 
even theſe diſguſtful paſſions are always employ- 
ed to recommend others, more agreeable to the 
ſpectators, without being more lawful. Rea- 
ſon is the only thing that is uſeleſs on the "2 
ſtage. The character of a man without paſ- | 
ſions, or who ſhould keep them always under 
command; would be totally unintereſting: and 
it hath been already obſeryed that a ſtoick in a 
tragedy would be an inſupportable perfonage ; 
_ = comedy would at beſt only make one 
augh. Dl, | 
Vor, III. Misc. C Let 
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26 AN EPJSTLE TO 

Let us not aſcribe to the theatre, there - 
fore, the power of changing ſentiments and 
manners, when it can only purſue and embel- 
liſh them. A dramatic writer who ſhould op- 
poſe the general taſte of the public, would ſoon 
be left to write only for himſelf. When Mo- 
here corrected the comic drama, he attacked 
only ridiculous modes and characters; but in 


doing this, he indulged the public taſte *, as 


did alſo Corneille. It was the old French ſtage 
that began to diſpleaſe this taſte: becauſe, while 
the nation improved in politeneſs, the ſtage 
{till retained its primitive barbariſm, | 

It is for the ſame reaſon, that, as the general 
taſte is ſo greatly altered ſince their times, the 
very beſt pieces of theſe two authors, if now 
firſt brought on the ſtage, would infallibly be 
damned. The connoifteurs may admire them 
as much as they pleaſe ; the public admire them 
rather becauſe they are aſhamed to do other- 


* Had even Moliere lived earlier, he would have 
found it difficult to keep his ground ; the moſt per- 
fe& of all his writings being damned in its firſt ap- 
pearance, becauſe he brought it out too early ; the 
age not being enlightened enough to receive the 
Miſanthrope. | 
All this is founded on an evident maxim; which 
is that a people often continue to practiſe cuſtoms 
they deſpiſe, as foon as any one ſtarts up bold 
enough to ſet the example. In my time, when the 
faſhionable folly of playing with Pantins was at the 
higheſt, the comedians only laughed on the ſtage, 
at what even thoſe who thus amuſed themſelves, 
laughed as well as they. But the ſettled diſpoſi- 
tions, cuſtoms and prejudices of a people ought al- 
ways to have ſome deference paid it on the ſtage. 

poet ever found his account in acting other- 
wile. 
wiſe, 
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Mr. D'ALEM BERT. 25 
wiſe, than from any real beauties they diſcover 


in them. It is ſaid, indeed, that a good piece 


can never miſcarry ; truly, I believe it; but this 
is becauſe a really good piece is never diſguſting 
to the manners * of the times. There cannot 
be the leaſt doubt that the very beſt tragedy of 
Sophocles, would be totally damned in our 
theatres. It is impoſſible for us to put ourſelves 
in the place of people, to whom we bear no 
ſort of reſemblance. | 

Every author who undertakes to deſcribe fo- 
reign manners, is very careful, however, to ac- 
commodate his piece to ours. It would be im- 
poſſible for him to ſucceed without this cau- 
tion; and even the ſucceſs of it often depends 
on cauſes very different from thoſe to which it 
is imputed by a ſuperficial obſerver. When 
Harlequin- Savage is ſo well received by the 
ſpectators, can it be thought to proceed from 
the liking which they have for the ſenſe and 
ſimplicity of ſuch a character; or that any one of 
them has an inclination to reſemble him! Quite 
the contrary. - The piece humours the general 
taſte, which is to be fond of novelties; and 
nothing can be newer to a Pariſian audience 
than a picture of nature. It is their very aver- 
lion to things which are uſual and common, 


I uſe the words 7affe and manners here indiffe- 
rently ; for, though they do not ſtand for the ſame 
things, they have ever one common original, and 
are ſubject to the ſame revolutions. Not that good 


taſte and good manners always prevail together, 


which is a propoſition worthy diſcuſſion, but that a 
certain degree of taſte always anſwers to a certain 
Rate of manners, is indiſputable, | 


WY that 


re 
that ſometimes induces them to return to the 
moſt ſimple. 

It follows from the firſt of theſe obſervations, 
that the general effect of a theatrical entertain- 
ment is to enforce the national character, to 
augment the natural inclination, and to give 


a new energy to all the paſſions of a people. 


In this ſenſe it ſhould ſeem that, as this ef- 
fect is confined to the heightening, and does 
not extend to the altering, of eſtabliſned man- 
ners, the comedy would be ſalutary for the 


virtuous, and bad for the vicious. In the firſt 
caſe, however, it ſtill remains to be determin- 
ed, whether the paſſions when too much heigh- 


tened do not generate into vices, I know that 


dramatic poeſy pretends to the contrary; and 


to purge the paſſions while it excites them; but 
I do not readily comprehend this kind of pur- 
gation. Can it be that, in order to grow tem- 
perate and prudent, we muſt firſt be made in- 
temperate and fooliſh ? 

< Ohno! it is not that, ſay the partizans 
cc of the theatre. Tragedy, indeed, pretends 
cc that we are to be moved by all the paſhons 
it deſcribes ; but it does not always require 
ce that we ſhould be affected in the ſame man- 
< ner as 2 perſon really under the tormenting 
c influence of paſſion. Its aim, on the con- 
<« trary, is moſt frequently to excite ſentiments 


ce very different from thoſe which actuate the 


<« perſons of the drama.“ 
They farther tell us that, although the poets 


ſometimes make an ill uſe of their power over 


the heart, in order to influence the audience in 


favour of a bad character; this errour ought 


to be imputed to ignorance, or to the depravity 
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of the artiſt, not to the art. They tell us, in 
ſhort, that a faithful repreſentation of the-paſ- 
fions, and the anxieties attending them, alone 
ſuffices to make us avoid them with all poſſible 
ſajicithderns 21 org onde 37 

Let us but conſult our own hearts, how- 
ever, at the end of a tragedy, and we ſhall be 


convinced of the inſufficiency and inſincerity of 


ſuch: pleas. . Do the emotions, the trouble, the 
compaſſion, we feel during the piece, and even 
ſome time after it is over, ſhew any diſpoſition 
to ſurmount and regulate our paſſions? Are 
thoſe lively and affecting impreſſions, which 
grow habitual, and are fo often reiterated, 
proper to moderate our paſſions and affections 
in caſes of neceflity? Why ſhould the ſenſe 
of pain arifing from the paſſions, efface that of 
pleaſure and tranſport ariſing from the fame 
ſource; and which the authors take care to 


heighten as much as poſſible, in order to render 
their performances agreeable? Are not all the 
paſſions, known ſiſters, one of which only is 


ſufficient to excite a thouſand? And do not 
we know that to oppoſe the one to the other, 
is only the way to render the heart more ſuſ- 
ceptible of them all? The only inſtrument 
which ſerves to purge them is reaſon, and I 
have already ſaid that reaſon hath no effe& on 
the ſtage. It is certain that we do not partake 
of the feelings or affections of all the charac- 
ters; for their intereſts being oppoſed, the poet 
muſt ſo contrive it, as to induce us to give the 
preference to one of the parties ; otherwiſe we 
thall not intereſt ourſelves in any: but he is ſo 
far from chuſing, to this end, the paſſions he 
would make us love, that he is compelled to 
make choice of thoſe we already prefer, What 
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30 AN EPISTLE TO | 
I have ſaid of the ſpecies of plays, ought alſo 
to be underſtood of the paſſions and intereſts 
that prevail in them. 


At London a play intereſts the audience, if 


calculated to make them hate the French ; at 


Tunis the prevailing paſſion is for piracy ; 
at Meſſina for revenge; at Goa for the 
honour of burning a Jew. Let an author go 
retrograde to theſe maxims ; and, though he 
may write a very good play, he will find no- 
body will 3 it. "bo ſuch a caſe alſo, 
he would be charged with ignorance, and that 
very juſtly, for having neglected the very firſt 
principle of his art, which ferves as a baſis to 


all the reſt; that is to pleaſe. Thus the ſtage 


purges the paſſions we have not, and irritates 
thoſe we have. Is not this a medicine admir- 
ably adminiſtered? | | | 
A concurrence of general and particular 
cauſcs, will therefore always hinder theatrical 
exhibitions from attaining that perfection they 
are capable of, and from producing thoſe good 


effects one might expect from them. But were 
we even to ſuppoſe this perfection as great as” 


poſſible, and the people as well diſpoſed as one 
could defire; their effects would ſtill be next 


* Thus for example, let him, on the French ſtage, 
reprefent a plain, honeſt ſimple clown, incapable 
of making tine ſpeeches, and deſtitute of love and 
gallantry ; at the ſame time, let him repreſent a 
philoſopher free from prejudices, who, after hav- 
ing been inſulted by a bravo, does not think it ex- 

dient to be run through the body by the aggreſ- 
Þr : then let him employ the whole force of drama- 
tic writing to render theſe characters as intereſt- 
ing, as the Cid. IT am much miſtaken if he will 
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Mr. D'ALEMBERT. Zr 
kin to nothing, for want of means to render 


them ſenſible. I know but of three kinds of 


inſtruments, by means of which the manners 
of a people are to be ated on; viz. the power 
of the laws, the influence of opinion, and the 
allurements of pleaſure. Now the laws have 
no acceſs to the ſtage ; where the leaſt reſtraint * 
would give pain inſtead of amuſement. The 
authority of opinion depends on it as little ; 
for inſtead of the theatre's giving laws to the 
public, it receives them from it: and with re- 
gard to the pleaſure we find there, its only ef- 
fect is to make us the more often return 
thither. | 55 e 
We ſhall ſee if there can be any other. The 
ſtage, it is ſaid, if directed as it may and ought 
to be, would ſerve to render virtue amiable and 
vice odious. Well, and what then? Were 


not honeſt men reſpected and knaves deteſted 
| before there were any comedies ? And are they 


leſs ſo in places where there are no theatrical 
entertainments? The ſtage ſerves to render 
virtue amiable—A great matter truly, to effect 
what nature and reaſon had done before! Bad 
men are rendered odious on the ſtage — Pray 


*The laws may determine the ſubject and form 
of the pieces, and their manner of being acted; 
but they cannot compel the public to be pleaſed 


with them. When Nero ſung on the ſtage, he 


commanded that thoſe ſhould have their throats cut 
who could not keep open their eyes; and yet he 
could not keep them all awake, the pleaſure of a 
ſhort nap having been near coſting Veſpaſian his 
life. O, ye moſt egregions drmers of the 
F rench opera, had you but been poſſeſſed of Nero's 
imperial authority, I certainly ſhould not at pre- 


ſent haye cauſe to lament having lived too long. 
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32 AN EPISTLE TO 


are they leſs ſo in ſociety, when they are known 
to be ſuch? Is it very certain that this odium 


1s to be imputed to the art of the writer, rather 


than to the actions of which he repreſents them 
guilty? Is it very certain that the ſimple re- 
lation of thoſe crimes would fill us with leſs 


indignation, than ariſes from all the glowing 


colours in which he hath deſcribed them? If 
all his art conſiſts in exhibiting malefactors, 
in order to render them hateful to us, I ſee no- 
thing ſo very admirable in ſuch art; and we 


have of theſe too many real examples in real life, 


to need having any recourſe to the fictitious 
ones of the drama. Shall I venture to add 
another ſuſpicion that ſuggeſts itſelf? I much 
doubt whether any perſon, to whom one ſhould 
ſimply relate the crimes of Phædra and Medea, 
before he ſaw the play, would not abhor them 
much more at the beginning of the. firſt act, 


than at the end of the repreſentation ; and if 


ſo, what muſt we think of the ſo much boaſte d 
effects of the theatre? 


I ſhould be glad to ſee it clearly and coneiſely 


demonſtrated, how the drama can produce ſen- 


timents in us that we had not before in our 
minds, and cauſe us to judge of moral entities 
otherwiſe than we judge of them within our- 
ſelves. Believe me, theſe mighty pretenſions, 
if examined into, will be all found to be inſig- 
nificant and puerile, If the beauty of virtue 
were the work of art; it would have been Jong 
ſince defaced! As to myſelf, let me be treat- 
ed as a bad man for ſaying that mankind were 
born good, I care not, as I think I have fully 
proved it. The ſource of our love for virtue, 


and our hatred to vice, is ſeated within our- 


ſelves, and is not to be found in the play. No 
| 8 art 
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axt can produce it, although it may take advan- 


tage of it. The love of the beautiful “ is a ſenti- 
ment as natural to the human heart as that of ſelf- 
love. It does not ſpring from any arrangement or 
diſpoſition of the ſcenes: the writer doth not carry 
it to the theatre, he finds it there; and it is b 
flattering this purity of ſentiment he is enabled 
to draw forth thoſe tears which ſometimes 
flow from the audience. 

Conceive the theatre to be as pertect as you 


will; where is the man who, on going thither 


the fit time, does not go previouſly convinc- 
ed of the truth of what is inculcated there, and 
already prejudiced in favour of thoſe charac- 
ters which are rendered amiable? But this is 


bot the point in diſpute; it is to act in confor- 


mity with our principles, and to imitate thoſe 
we efteem. The heart of man is al wa $ up- 
right, reſpecting what does not — 
regard his own perſonal intereſt. . Thus we 
ever take the ſide of juſtice in quarrels, of which, 


we are merely ſpectators; and feel an high in- 


dignation at every baſeneſs, from which we can 


derive no perſonal advantage :. but when our 
own intereſt is concerned, our ſentiments are 


preſently corrupted, and? it is in chis caſe only that 


* | mean here what is morally beautiful: for let 
philoſophers fay what they pleaſe, this love is im- 


Planted in human nature, as an innate principle. of 
conſcience. 


As an example of what is above aſſerted, I might 


Cite *the little entertainment, entitled "Nanine, 
which has made the audience groan, and has been 
fupported merely by the great reputation of the au- 


thor; and all this, becauſe honour; virtue, and the 


 f6mplicity of nature are preferred to the imperti- 
nent t prepoſſeſions of rank. 


- "= 
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we prefer the evil, which is uſeful to us, to 
the good, which we ſhould otherwiſe naturally 
approve. Is it not a neceffary effect, inſepar- 
able from the conſtitution of things, that a bad 
man fhall poſſeſs a two-fold advantage in all 
his actions; one ariſing from his own 1njuſtice 
and the other from the probity of others f 
Could he poſſibly enter into a more advantage- 
ous treaty, than to engage the whole world to 
be honeft except himſelf; ſo that every one 
ſhould behave juftly towards him, and he un- 
juſtly towards every body, He loves virtue, 
without doubt, but it is the virtue of other 
people, becauſe he hopes to profit by it; he 
does not chuſe to practiſe it himſelf, becauſe 
it would be hurtful to his intereſt. What does 
he go to ſee and hear therefore at the theatre? 
Exactly what he would be glad to meet with 
every where; lectures of moral virtue for the 
public, out of which number he is himſelf ex- 
.cepted ; and examples of men ſacrificing every 
thing to their duty, while he himſelf is bound 
by none. 35 5 
I hear it ſaid, that tragedy excites to pity by 
means of terrour; but what is this pity? A 
tranſitory and fruitleſs emotion, which laſts no 
longer than the illuſion producing it: the re- 
mains of natural feeling preſently ſtifled by the 
paſſions; in a word, only a barren compaſſion 
indulging itfelf in a few tears, but never pro- 
ductive of any act of humanity. Thus did 
the blood-thirſty Sylla weep at the recital of all 
thoſe misfortunes which he himſelf did not in- 
flict. Thus did Alexander, the tyrant of Pheræ, 
hide himſelf in the theatre, that he might not 
be ſeen to ſigh with Priam and Andromache, 
_ -akthough he could hear without emotion the 
| | cries 
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Mr. D' ALEM BERT. 35 
eries of the unhappy wretches, who were daily 
butchered, at his commands. 

If the obfervation of Diogenes Laertius be 
true, that the heart is more affected by imagi- 
nary than by real evils; if theatrical repre- 
ſentations ſometimes cauſe us to ſhed more tears 


than would flow from the actual appearance of 


the objects repreſented ; it is leſs, according to 
the Abbe du Bos, becauſe the emotion is weaker, 


and does not amount to grief, than becauſe it 


is pure, and without any alloy of concern for 


ourſelves *, In ſhedding tears at fictitious mis- 


fortunes, we diſcharge all the duties humanity 
requires of us on ſuch occaſions, without any 
farther inconvenience to ourfelves: whereas, 
when perfons are under real miferies, humanity 


requires ſomething more: it requires us to af- 


ford them aſſiſtance, relief and conſolation ; 
which would be making us partake of their af- 
fections, and involve us at leaft in ſolicitudes, 
from which our natural indolence would will- 
ingly exempt us. Hence it may be ſaid, that the 
human heart is ſelfiſn, and afraid of being hurt 
by feeling for others. But on the whole, when 
a man goes to a play in order to admire the he- 
roic actions of fabulous characters, and to 
weep at imaginary misfortunes, what more can 


The abbe aſſerts that the poet makes us grieve, 
only juſt to what degree we ourſelves pleaſe ; and 
that he intereſts us in the fate of his heroes juſt ſo 
far as we think proper. But this is contrary to 
experience. Many people forbear going to ſee 
tragedies, becauſe they are ſo deeply affecting as to 
be diſpleaſing: others, again, weep at a play who 
are nevertheleſs aſhamed of it, but cannot avoid it: 
And theſe effects are too frequent not to be more 
rhan mere exceptions to a general rule. <= 
C6 be 
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be expected of him? ls he not perfectly ſatis- 
fied with himſelf? does he not even boaſt his 
ſenſibility? Does he not acquit himſelf of 
every thing he owes to virtue, by doing honour 
to its appearance on the ſtage? What would 
we have of him more? Would you have him 
practiſe i it himſelf ? — He has no part to Play 
he is no median. 
The more I refle& on this matter, the more 
I find that whatever is repreſented on the ſtage, 
is ſo far from being brought home to us, that 
it is rather removed to a greater diſtance. 
When! ſee the play of the Earl of Eſſex, the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth is in my apprehenſion 
thrown two centuries back. And if an event 
that happened yeſterday were to be repreſented 
on the ſtage, I ſhould conceive it to have hap- 
ened at leaſt in the time of Moliere. The 
theatre hath rules, maxims and morals, as welt 
as dreſs, peculiar to itſelf; of which we very 
naturally and juſtly obſerve nothing of all this 
is proper for us; and indeed ſhould think it as 
ridiculous to adopt the virtues of dramatic he- 
roes, as to ſtrut about in ſhapes, or to talk in 
blank verſe. Of all thoſe ſublime ſentiments 
and brilliant maxims, therefore, that are ſo 
emphatically extolled in the theatre, it is plain 
they are calculated only for the ſtage, repre- 
ſenting virtue as a pretty theatrical amuſement; 
the practice of which it would be mighty ab- 
ſurd to think of carrying into life. Thus the 
moſt advantageous impreſſion of the beſt tra- 
gedies is to reduce the duties and obligations of 
life to a few_tranſitery.affeCtions, fruitleſs and 
ineffzctual: juſt as Tome polite people conceive 
they Rave done an act of charity, in beſtowing a 
; mere 
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mere verbal bleſſing on a poor object, as they 
paſs by. 8 e IS 283 25 
It is true, that the ſtage might be made to 
aſſume a plainer appearance, and that the lan- 
guage and modes of the theatre might be more 
accommodated to real life. But manners are 
deſcribed only, not corrected, by ſuch means; 
for deformity is never ſhocking to thoſe who 
are in like manner deformed. And yet ſhould 
we attempt to correct them by aggravating the 
deſcription into caricatura, we ſhould depart 
from nature, the picture would have no reſem- 
blance and be of no effect. Exaggeration doth not 
make objects odious, ſo much as it makes them 
ridiculous: whence reſults this great inconve- 
nience, that we are ſo afraid of ridicule, that 
vice no longer ſtrikes us with horrour; and yet 
= we cannot cure the former without encouraging 
.= the latter. You will aſk perhaps, why this op- 
LE: poſition ſhould be thought ſo neceſlary ? Why, 
Sir! becauſe men of probity never laugh at the 
vicious, but heartily deſpiſe them ; nor is there 
any thing in the world leſs pleaſant or riſible 
than the juſt indignation of virtue. Ridicule is, 
on the other hand, the favourite weapon of vice. 
With this it aſſails the veneration due to virtue, 
till even the very ſenſe of it is in time extinguiſh» 
ed in the human breaſt. . | 
Thus are we compelled to renounce that 
9 falſe idea of perfection, which is imputed to 
1 dramatie entertainments, as calculated for pub- 
| lic utility. It is an errour, ſays a certain grave 
writer, to expect that in plays we ſhould ſee 
the true relations of things; the poet ſeekin 
only, in general, to adapt them to the public 
taſte. In comedy, he diminiſhes every thing, 
and ſinks it below the ſtandard of nature; in 
1 | tragedy, 
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tragedy, he is inflated into heroiſm, and riſes 
as far above humanity as he was before below 
it. Thus in the theatre all is diſproportionate, - 
and we conftantly ſee characters on the flage 
that are to be * with no where elſe. So 
certain indeed, is this diſproportion, that Ariſ- 
totle, in his Art of poztry, lays it down as a 
rule : Comedia enim deteriores, tragedia me- 
liores quam nunc ſunt imitari conantur. This 
is undoubtedly a well intended imitation, that 
propoſeth for its object what has no-exiftence, 
to the neglect of the mean between defictency Mi 
and exceſs, which really doth exiſt, as if it 
were entirely uſeleſs! But of what conſequence 
is the exactneſs of the imitation, if the illuſion 
ſucceeds? The point is to excite the curioſity 
of the people. Dramatic productions, like 
all other mafter-pieces of human wit, have no 
other end than public applauſe. When the au- 
thor meets with this applauſe, and the actors 
ſhare in it, the end of the whole is anſwered, 
and they never trouble themſelves farther about 
the matter. Now if it have no good effect, it 
muſt have a bad one, and as this is not at all 
doubtful, the queſtion ſeems to be determined. 
But to produce ſome examples, that may render 
the ſolution of it more ſenſible. 

I may venture to advance, as a truth eaſy to 
prove, in conſequence of the preceeding, that 
the French theatre, with all its faults, is ne- 
vertheleſs as nearly perfect as it can be, both 
_ with reſpect to amuſement and utility; and that 
theſe advantages are united in fuch a propor- 
tion, that it cannot be diſturbed without taking 
from one, more than would be given to the 
other, and therefore would render the ſtage 
in more imperſett. Not chat a man of ge- 
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nius might not invent a kind of pieces prefer- 
able to thoſe at preſent in uſe: but this new 
kind of -drama, ſtanding conftantly in need of 
the author's peculiar abilities to ſupport it, 
would of courſe die with him; when his ſac- 
eeſſors, deſtitute of the ſame reſources, would 
be forced to have recourſe to the ordinary 
means to intereſt and pleaſe the audience. 
T hefe means are at preſent, celebrated exploits, 
great names, horrid crimes and ſublime virtues 
in tragedy ; ridicule and drollery in comedy; 
and love-ſcenes in both +. TI aſk of what ad- 
vantage can all this be to a people's morals ! 
It may be ſaid that, in theſe pieces, villainy 
is always puniſhed, and virtue rewarded, agree- 


able to poetical juſtice. But, admitting this 


to be always true, yet, as the ſubjects of our 
tragedies are moſtly fabulous, the known in- 
vention of the poet's brain, they make not any 
great impreſſion on the audience: by letting 


them ſee it is our intention to inſtruct them, 


our intention 1s diſappointet. 57 
Again, I anſwer that poetical juſtice diſtri- 
butes its puniſhments and rewards in fuch an 
unuſual manner, that we never can expect to 
ſee any thing like it in the natural courſe of 
things. And laftly, I reply, by denying the: 
fact. It neither is, nor can be, generally 
true: for, this not being the principal aim of 
the poet, he muſt very ſeldom; be able to attain 


+ The Greeks were not under any neceſſity of 
founding the principal intereſt of their tragedy on 
the paſſion of love; nor indeed did they do it. 
With us, who have not the ſame reſources, we can- 
not do without it. The reaſon of this difference 
will appear in che ſequel. | 


2 


It; 
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it; and it would as often be an obſtacle to the 
ſucceſs of his endeavours to pleaſe, It is of 
little conſequence whether vice or-virtue pre- 
vails, provided the ſpectator is impoſed on by 
the grandeur of appearances? Thus, on the 
French ſtage, which is indubitably the moſt 
perfect, or at leaſt the beſt regulated; we ſee 
the triumphs of great villains as well as great 
heroes ; witneſs Cataline, Mahomet, Atreus, 
and many others. med, tn gh 
I am well aware, that we muſt not always 
judge by the cataſtrophe, of the moral effect of 
a tragedy; or that the intent is anſwered, when 
the ſpectators are more affected by ſeeing virtue 
in Ciſtreſs than vice triumphant : which does not 
prevent, even then, the pretended rule from 
being violated. As there is nobody who would 
not rather have been a Britannicus than a 
Nero, I admit that we ought to applaud the 
play, in which their actions are repreſented, 
notwithſtanding Britannicus periſhes in it. But, 
from the ſame principle, what judgment ſhall 
we form of a tragedy, in which, though the 
criminals are juſtly puniſhed, yet they are 
conſtantly repreſented in fo favourable a light, 
that every body is intereſted in their favour ? 
Plays, in which Cato, the greateſt of man- 
kind, acts the part of a mere pedant? In which 
Cicero, the guardian of the republick, that 
Cicero who firſt merited, and was firſt honour- 
ed with the title of Father of his country, is 
repreſented as a daſtardly coward and pitiful rhe- 
torician; while the infamous Cataline, guilty 
of unheard-of crimes, and juſt on the point of 
murdering the Roman magiſtrates, and reduc - 
ing his native city to aſhes, plays the part of 
an hero, and by his abilities, xeſolution and 
| | courage 
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Mr. D'ALEM BERT. 45 
courage conciliates the eſteem of the audience? 
I confeſs, if you will, that Cataline was a man 
of fortitude ; but was he, for that reaſon, the 
leſs a-villain ? And ought the deteſted crimes 
of a public robber to be repreſented in the ſame 
elowing colours as the exploits of an hero? 
To what, therefore, tends the moral of that 
piece, except to encourage future Catalines, 
and to beſtow on wicked men of great talents 
the applauſe which is due only to men of great 
virtues. But ſuch is the taſte a poet is obliged 
to comply with : ſuch are the manners of an 
enlightened age! Learning, wit and courage 
only attract our admiration; while thou moſt 


' meek and modeſt Virtue, thou remaineſt alone 


unhonoured | Blind as we are in the midſt 
of ſuch a profuſion of light! Abſurd victims 
to our own applauſe, ſhall we never learn how 
deteſtable is the man, who miſapplies and abuſes 
the talents, given him by nature, to prove the 
plague and misfortune of mankind ! . 

The tragedies of Atreus and Mahomet have. 
not even the poor reſource of a cataſtrophe : 
the monſter, who-is the hero of each of thoſe 
pieces, attaining the end of his villainy, and 
enjoying the fruits of it in peace. One of 
them ſays in exp eſs terms in the laſt verſe; 


Et je jouis enfin du prix de mes forfaits +. _ 
I am indeed loth to ſuppoſe that, when the 
ſpectators are diſmiſſed with this moſt excellent 
maxim, they will aCtually conclude thence that 
vice is conſtantly rewarded with pleaſure and 
profit; but I would willingly aſk. them what 


＋ A. length 1 reap the fruits of my miſdeeds, 
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profit they could poſſibly reap from a play, 
tending to enforce and iltuftrate ſuch a maxim. 
With reſpe& to Mahomet, the fault of fix- 
ing the public admiration on a guilty charac- 
ter, would have been fo much the greater in 
this play, as the author has given it another co- 
louring, had not he taken care to excite a reſpect 
and veneration for a ſecond perſonage; capa- 
ble of effacing, or at leaſt of counteracting the 
terrour and aſtoniſhment inſpired by Mahomet. 
The action of this play, eſpecially in the ſcene 
where they both appear together, is fo artfully 
conducted, that Mahomet, without acting out 
of character, or loſing any thing of that ſupe- 
riority which is proper and peculiar to him, is 
eclipſed merely by the intrepidity, the good ſenſe 
and virtue of Zopirus . It required a writer 
| fully 


+ Fremember that I formerly thought there was 
more fire and ſublimity, in the ſcene between Omar 
and Zopirus, than in that between the latter and 
Mahomet: and this I took to be a defect in the 
piece. On thinking better of it, however, I have 
altered my opinion. Omar, who 1s tranſported 
with fanaticiſm, ought to ſpeak of his maſter with 
that enthuſiaſtic —_ and admiration, which raiſe 
him in a manner above the Rate of humanity. 
But Mahomet is not a fanatick : he is a deſigning 
villain, who knows it is needleſs to act the part of a 
faint in the company of Zopirus : he ſtrives there- 
ore to gain him over, by an affected confidence and 
motives of ambition. From the part, therefore, he 
hath here to play, he muſt of courſe ſhine leſs than 
Omar; and that becauſe he is in a more exalted 
ſtation, and hath a greater knowledge of mankind. 
He gives the audience to underſtand as much : 1t 
was therefore my own fault that I did not perceive 
it; but this will happen to us petty authors. In 
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fully ſenſible of his own powers, to venture to 
introduce two ſuch characters iu the ſame ſcene. 
Indeed, this particular ſcene hath not been ſo 
univerſally admired as it deſerves : for I know 
not any one of the whole French theatre, that 
contains more maſterly ſtrokes, or wherein the 
facred character of virtue has a more ſenſible 
advantage over ſublimity of genius. 

Another conſideration which tends to juftify 
this piece, is, that the poet does not merely 
intend to expoſe criminal actions in general, 
but thoſe which ariſe from a ſpirit of fanati- 
 _ ciſm in particular, in order that the world may 
be ſolicitous to diſtinguiſh and guard againſt 
them. Unhappily fuch ſolicitude is not only 
uſeleſs, but is frequently dangerous. Fanati- 
ciſm is not an errour, but an infatuated and 
blind rage, which can never be reſtrained by 
reaſon. The only way to ſtop its progreſs, 
is to reſtrain the perſons of thoſe who propa- 
gate it, It is in vain to remonſtrate to mad- 
men, that they are impoſed on by their lead- 
ers: they will be ſtill as eager to follow them 
as ever. Wherever fanaticiſm has once gained 
ground, there is but one way to check it; 
which is to aſſail it with its own weapons. 
Argument and reaſon have nothing to do in 
the affair. You muſt throw aſide philoſophy, 
cloſe your books, draw the ſword, and puniſh 
the impoſtors. In reſpect to Mahomet, I am 
alſo farther apprehenfive that his magnanimity 
will ſerve greatly to diminiſh the villainy of his 
attempting to cenſure the works of our maſters, 
our ignorance leads us to miſtake a thouſand things 
for defects, which in the eyes of good judges are 
real beauties. 9 | 
| crimes 
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crimes in the opinion of the audience; and that 
a play of this kind, repreſented; before perſons 
capable of choice, would tend more to make 
each a Mahomet than a Zopirus. It is, at 
leaſt, very certain, that ſuch fort of examples 
afford very little encouragement to virtue. 
No ſuch apology can indeed be made for the 
character of Atreus: the horrour it excites, is all 
thrown away: we learn nothing of him but to 
ſhudder at his villainy: and though he is great 
only in his rage, there is not a ſingle character 
in the whole play capable of attracting any 
ſhare of the attention of the audience with 
him: for, as to the whining Pliſthenes, I 
cannot conceive how he is even ſupportable in 
ſuch a tragedy. Seneca has intermixed no love 
in his play of Atreus; and as the modern poet 
thought proper to copy him in almoſt every other 
_ circumſtance, he ought to have imitated him 
in that alſo. It certainly requires a great pli- 
ancy of diſpoſition, to bear with ſcenes of 
gallantry joined to thoſe of Atreus. 1 17 
Before I diſmiſs this performance, I cannot 
help remarking one ſpecies of merit in it ; which 
may. poſſibly appear to many as a fault. The 
part of Thyeſtes comes the neareſt to the taſte 
of the ancients, of all thoſe which have been 
introduced on the French ſtage: he is neither 
a hero in point of courage, nor a model of 
virtue : nor can he be ſaid, on the other hand, 
to be a villain. He is only a weak man, who 
engages our pity, and that merely becauſe he is 
a man, and is unhappy. It is for this very 
reaſon that I think, the ſentiment he excites 
is extremely affecting; for this man is in a 
great meaſure like ourſelves; whereas heroiſm, 
being above our reach, rather dazzles the ima- 
| | gination 
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gination than affects the paſſions. It is to 
be wiſhed that our ſublime writers would con- 
deſcend to lower their flights a little, and 
to move our compaſhon for the common ſuf- 
ferings of humanity: leſt by habitually direct- 
ing our pity only to unfortunate heroes, we 
may grow by degrees inſenſible to all com- 
paſſion. The ancients had heroes; notwith- 
ſtanding which they brought the characters of 
common life on the ſtage; but we introduce 
none but heroes, and have hardly any common 
characters. The ancients ſpoke of humanity 
in a leſs ſtudied phraſe than we; but they knew 
better than we how to practiſe it. There is a 
paſſage in Plutarch which may be applied to 
them and us with propriety, and which I can- 
not forbear tranſcribing. At the theatre in 
Athens, a venerable old man was looking about 
for a ſeat; which ſome young ones, at a diſ- 
tance - perceiving, they beckoned him to 
come to them, intimating they would make way 
for him; but when he came near them, they 
filled up their ſeat and made a jeſt of him. The 
old man went from ſeat to feat, in great con- 
fuſion ; being all the while ridiculed by the 
Athenian youth. But the Spartan ambaſladors 
being preſent, and ſeeing his diſtreſs, roſe 
up and placed him honourably in the midſt of 
them. The tranſaction was noticed by the 
whole audience, and the behaviour of the 
Spartans was received with univerſal applauſe : 
| whilſt the old man ſhook his head, and cried, 
l hat a pity! that the Athenians ſhould know what 
good manners are, but, that the Lacedemonians only 
ſhould put them in practice. Such is the ſame 
_ obſervation that will hold good between modern 
philoſophy and ancient manners. * 
0 
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Too return to my ſubject, What is it we 
learn from Phædra and CEdipus, except that man 
is not a free agent, but that the Deity puniſhes 
him for crimes, which he forces him to com- 
mit? What from Medea, but that the rage of 
jealouſy may render a mother cruel and unna- 
tural? If we purſue thus an examination into 
moſt of our French tragedies, we ſhall find they 
abound with monſters of vice and iniquity; 
whoſe actions may poſſibly render the play 
amuſing, and exerciſe our virtue, but are cer- 
tainly dangerous, as they accuſtom the eye to 
ſcenes of diſguſt and horrour which ought not 
to be known, or even thought poſſible. It is not 
true, that even murder and parricide are always 
rendered odious. By the convenient aid of a 
few arbitrary ſuppoſitions, they become lawful 
or at leaſt excuſable. Are we not inclined to 
pity Phædra, though guilty of inceſt, and af ſhed- 
ding innocent blood ? Even Syphax, who poi- 
ſans his wife; the young Horatius, who ſtabs 
his ſiſter; Agamemnon, who ſacrifices his daugh- 
ter; and Oreſtes, who cuts the throat of his own 
mother; are all intereſting perſonages. Add to 
this, that the poet, in order to make them 
ſpeak in character, is compelled to put into the 
mouths of villains, the moſt abandoned prin- 
ciples and maxims, dreſſed up in all the pomp 
of verſe and declamation for the improvement 

of the audience. | 
The Greeks bore with theſe performances, 
becauſe they contained ſome of their old popu- 
lar traditions, which had been many ages current 
among them; for the revival of which they had 
their peculiar reaſons, as they had for expoſing 
ſome of the characters to public averſion. But, 
when theſe reaſons no longer ſubſiſt, how can 
” the. 
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the ſame nagar find ſpeQators among us, able 
to bear the ſhotking images it exhibits ta their 
view, or the villainous characters it introduces 
on the ſtage ? Here one man kills his father, 
marries his mother, and diſcovers himſelf to be 
the brother of his own children. Another 
forces a ſon to murder his own father. A third 
compels a father to drink the blood of his ſon. 
It is impoſſible not to be ſhocked at the bare idea 
of theſe horrid feenes ; which have been re- 
preſented on the French ſtage for the amuſe- 
ment of the moſt ſuſceptible and humane peo- 
ple in the world. No. I will maintain, and 
call the horrour of my readers to witneſs, that 
the ſhows of the gladiators at Rome were not 
half ſo barbarous. They ſhed human blood, 
it is true; but they did not ſully the imagina- 
tion with ideas of crimes to make nature ſhud 

der. Tragedy, as it ſtands at preſent, is hap- 
pily ſo far removed from common life, and 
exhibits to us ſuch gigantic, chimerical and 
monſtrous characters, that the example of their 
vices is as little contagious as that of their 
virtues is uſeful; hence it is at the ſame time, 
that the leſs it attempts to inſtru, the lefs 
hurtful it is found. It is quite otherwife, how- 
ever, with regard, to comedy; in which the 
manners have a more direct relation to our 
own, and the characters have a greater reſemb- 
lance to human nature. 'This is altogether 
bad and pernicious ; and the whole of it bei 
intereſting and conſequential to the ſpectators; 
while even the taſte for the comic ſcene being 
founded on a vicious turn of the human heart, 
it is one of the corollaries of the principle, 
that the more perfect and agreeable a comedy 
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is, the more fatal is its effect on manners. But, 
without repeating what I have already faid of 
its nature, I ſhall content myſelf in this place 
with making an application, and with taking 
a ſhort view of your comic theatre. 
Let us begin with it at the time of its per- 
fection; that is to ſay, at its birth. It is uni- 
verſally agreed, and becomes every day more 
and more certain, that Moliere is the beſt of 
all our comic writers; and yet it is undeniable 
that the plays of this very writer, whoſe talents 
nobody admires more than myſelf, afford abun- 
dant leſſons for vice and corruption; and thoſe 
ſtill more dangerous than ſuch as are contained 
in the books, in which vice is profeſſedly taught. 
His principal attention is to turn innocence and 
ſimplicity into ridicule; and to repreſent the 
party for whom we intereſt ourſelves as dexte- 
rous and cunning. His men of probity are 
-only fo in words : his knaves are ſuch in their 
actions, and are frequently crowned with ſignal 
ſucceſs: in a word, applauſe is an honour ſel- 
dom conferred on perſons of the greater worth, 
but almoſt always on thoſe of the deepeſt cun- 
ning. \ 
. 3 the vis comica of this author, and 
you will find that the vices of characters are its 
inſtrument, and natural defects its ſubject; 
that the malice of the one puniſhes the ſimpli- 
city of the other; and that fools are conſtantly 
made the prey of knaves. That this is too 
much the caſe in the world, 1s certain; but it 
ought not therefore to be repreſented with ap- 
plauſe and approbation on the ſtage, as if knaves 
were to be encouraged to puniſh the ſimplicity 
of honeſt people; under the appellation of folly. 
| Dat 
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Dat vetdamcorvis, vexat cenſura columbas. 


Such is the general ſpirit of Moliere and his 


imitators The moſt that can be ſaid in favour 


of theſe people, is, that they ſometimes render 
vice ridiculous, without inducing us to fall in 
love with virtue: they are people, füys an an- 
cient writer, who know well enough how to 


nuff a lamp, but never put oil into it. 


See but in what manner he inverts the whole 
order of ſociety, to indulge himſelf in a vein 
of pleaſantry; how ſcandalouſly he ſtrikes even 
at the moſt ſacred ties by which that order is 


connected; how he laughs at the rights of fa- 


thers over their children, of huſbands over 
their wives, and maſters over their ſervants ! 


He makes us laugh with him, it is true; but 
in this he incurs only greater blame, by forbing 


even philoſophers themſelves, by an invincible 
charm, to countenance raillery which deſerves 
their higheſt indignation. I hear it ſaid that 


he attaeks vice; but I ſhould be glad to have 


a compariſon made between the vices he at- 
tacks, and thoſe he encourages. Which is the 
moſt blameable character, a vain blockhead of 
a citizen, who ſets up for a fine gentleman, or 


the knaviſh fine gentleman who cheats him? 


In the performance, however, to which I al- 
lude, is not the latter the principal character? 
Are not- the audience all intereſted in his fa- 


vour? And is not the public applauſe laviſhly 


beſtowed on the ſeveral tricks he plays upon the 
other? Which, pray, is the moſt criminal, a 
clown who is fooliſh enough to marry a gay young 
lad „or a wife who endeayours to diſhonour 
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her marriage bed? What can be thought of a 
piece, in which the pit applaud the deceit, in- 
fidelity and impudence of the latter, and laugh 
at the ſtupidity of the former? It is undoubt- 
edly a great vice to be covetous, and to lend 
out money on uſury; but is it not a greater 
crime for a. ſon to rob his father, to behave 
rudely to him, to reproach, to inſult him; and, 
when his father is ſo incenſed as to beſtow his 
curſe upon him, to reply with a ſneer, that he 
will accept none of his preſents? Are the 
Jokes leſs criminal for their being witty and 
pleaſing? And though the ſon, who throws 
out theſe jeſts, is rendered agreeable by the 
poet, do they afford a leſs dangerous leſſon of 
immorality ? | | | 

I ſhall not ſtay to ſpeak of his valets ; as they 
are condemned univerſally +; and it would be 
very unfair to charge on Moliere the errours of 
the times he lived in, or of thoſe he imitated, 
as he afterwards thought proper to correct him- 
ſelf. I would not take any advantage of the ir- 
regularities, that are to be found in his juvenile 


+ I do not affirm that they ought actually to be 
condemned. It is very poſſible they may be only 
the inſtruments of the wickedneſs of their maſters, 
fince the latter have deprived them of the honour 
of invention. I much doubt, nevertheleſs, whe- 
ther too exact a picture of ſociety in this particular, 
would have a good effect on the ſtage. On the ſup- 
poſition that ſome little knaviſh tricks were neceſ- 
- fary to keep up the ſpirit of the play, 1 know not 
if it might not be better that ſervants alone ſhould 
be concerned in them, and that reputable people 
ſhould be people of probity, at leaſt upon the 
Kage. | | 
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performances, nor of thoſe particular paſſages 
which are leſs perfect than the reſt in his other 
plays: but would proceed at once to that, which 
is allowed on all hands to be his maſter- piece; 
I mean the Miſanthrope. | 

Of all Moliere's comedies, this is that 
which affords us the cleareſt inſight into the na- 
ture of his deſign in writing for the ſtage ; and 
enables us beſt to judge of the real effects of 
his dramatic performances. As the firſt object 
was to pleaſe the public, he conſulted the ge- 
neral taſte of the people; on which he form- 
ed his plan, and according to this, drew a 
contraſt between contrary failings; thence 
forming his characters, and interſperſing them 
throughout his plays. His deſign was not to 
draw a man of probity, but a man of the 
world: ſo that it is plain he did not want to 
correct vice, but folly; to which end, as | have 
already obſerved, he found vice to be a very 
proper inſtrument. Being determined, there- 
fore, to expoſe to ridicule, the ſeveral defects, 
oppoſed to the qualifications of an agreeable 
and ſocial character; and having exhauſted his 
ſubjects, there remained for him only one ſpe- 
cies of the ridiculous, on which to exerciſe his 
talent; this was the extiavagance of virtue, an 
extravagance which is looked upon by the world 
as the moſt ridiculous of all ; and this is what 
he has done in his Miſanthrope. 

You cannot deny me two things; the one is, 
that Alceſtes in this . play is deſcribed on the 
whole as an upright, ſincere, ingenuous and 
worthy man: the other is, that the author has 
endeavoured to make his charaQter appear ridi- 
culous. This is ſufficient, in my opinion, to 
render Moliere inexcuſable, It may be ob- 

| 92 jected 
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jected indeed, that the object of the poet's ridi- 
cule is not the virtue of Alceſtes, but a real de- 
fect, his hatred of mankind. But it is not 
true that Alceſtes entertains any ſuch hatred: 
let not the reader be impoſed on by the mere 
name of miſanthrope, as if the character which 
bears it were an enemy to human- kind. Such 
an enmity would not be merely a defect, but a 
depravation of nature, and the greateſt of all 
vices: for all the ſocial virtues being reducible 
to benevolence, nothing can be more directly 
contrary to them than inhumanity. Could a 
real miſanthrope exiſt, he would indeed be a. 
monſter, that would be ſo far from exciting 
our laughter, that he would fill us with hor- 
rour. You, poflibly may have ſeen, at the 
Italian comedy, a piece entitled, Life is a dream; 
if you can recolleCt the character of the hero 
of that piece, there you have a real miſan- 
thrope. | 

But what kind of a miſanthrope is Moliere's ? 
An honeſt man who hates the licentious man- 
ners of his age, and the profligacy of his con- 
temporaries: a man who, out of a love to his 
fellow creatures, deteſts the miſchief they do 
to each other, and the vices from which ſuch 
miſchief takes its riſe. Were he leſs affected 
with the failings of humanity, leſs irritated at 
the wickedneſs to which he is daily a witneſs, 
would he be himſelf the more humane? Tt 
might be as well pretended that a tender and 
indulgent father loves other men's children 
better than his own, becauſe he is diſpleaſed 
at the faults of the latter, and is indifferent- 
about thoſe of the former. br 

That this is the real character of Moliere's - 
miſanthrope, is fully ſhewn, and his ſentiments 
| 5 ſuf- 
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Aufficiently explained, in the courſe of the play. 
IJ own'that he tells us, he hath conceived an 
inveterate hatred againſt mankind: but on 

what occaſion is this ſaid? * Even at the ver 
time when, jultly incenſed at ſeeing his friend 

meanly ſpeak againſt his conſcience, and de- 
ceive the man who aſks his advice; this friend 
is laughing at him in the midſt of his anger. 

It is very natural that ſuch a circumſtance 

ſhould aggravate his paſſion to exceſs; and cauſe 
him to ſay more than he would have done in 

cold blood. Befides, the reaſon he gives for 
this univerſal hatred is a very good one; 


les uns, parce qu'ils ſont mechans, 
Et les autres, pour <tre aux mechans complai- 


He is not an enemy to mankind, therefore, but 

to the villainy of one part of them, and the 
countenance ſuch villainy receives from the 
other. He would love the world well enough, 
if it contained neither knaves nor fycophants. 
In this ſenſe every man of probity is a mifan- 
thrope, or rather, a real miſanthrope is a man of 


*I he reader is deſired to take notice, that, hav- 
ing no books nor papers by me, but all my mate- 
rials conſiſting of a confuſed recollection of obſer - 
vations formerly made at the theatre, I may poſſibly 
be miſtaken in my quotations and invert the order 
of his plays. Butif my examples ſhould not prove 
fo very accurate, my reaſons will not be the leſs 
juſt; as they are not deduced from this or that par- 
ticular play; but from the general ſpirit of the 
theatre, which 1 have well ſtudied. 


Some becauſe they are knaves, 
And the others becauſe they are civil to knaves. 
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a different way of thinking: for in fact, I know 
not a greater enemy to mankind than he who is 
a friend to every body, and is pleaſed with every 
thing that is done, It is ſuch a man who 
gives conſtant encouragement to knaves, and 
flatters thoſe vices which are productive of all 
the diſorders of ſociety. 

A certain proof that Alceſtes is not a miſan- 
thrope in the literal ſenſe of the word, is, that 
with all his grumbling, he does not fail to in- 
tereſt and pleaſe us. None of the audience 
indeed would probably chuſe to reſemble him, 
becauſe ſuch rigid integrity is very troubleſome : 
but not one of them all would be averſe to the 
having connections with a man of his charac- 
ter, which would never be the caſe were he a 
declared enemy to mankind. In all the other 
pieces of Moliere, the ridiculous perſonage is 
rendered odious or deſpicable : but in this, not- 
withſtanding Alceſtes has real foibles which 
we may laugh at very innocently, we yet feel 
ſuch a reſpect for him in our hearts, as it is 
not in our power to ſuppreſs. On this occa- 
ſion it is, that the force of virtue prevails over 
the art of the. poet, and does honour to his 
character. Moliere, although he wrote ſome 
plays that are very exceptionable, was himſelf 
an honeſt man, and never could the pencil of 
an honeſt man be brought entirely to diſguiſe 
in odious colours the features of ſincerity and 
probity. Fo this it may be added, that Mo- 
liere hath put into the mouth of Alceſtes ſo 
many of his own maxims, that many perions 
have thought he intended to draw it for his own 
character. This appeared from the concern 
evidently ſhewn by the pit, on the firſt night 
of repreſentation, on account of their not 

being 
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being of the miſanthrope's opinion with regard 
to the ſonnet; as it was very plain that it was 
the real opinion of the author. | 


This virtuous character, however, is exhibit- 


ed as ridiculous; it is true, indeed, that in 
ſome reſpects he is fo, and what ſufficiently 
ſhews the poet's defign to make him appear ſo, 
is the contraſt which he hath made between the 
character of Alceſtes and that of his friend 
Philintes. This Philintes is the ſenfible man 
of the play; one of thoſe honeſt men in high 
life, whoſe maxims greatly reſemble thoſe of 


knaves ; one of thoſe moderate men, who think 
things always go well, becauſe they are inte- 


reſted in their not going better; who are ſa- 
tisfied with every body, becauſe they care for 
no body; who maintain, round a plentiful table, 


that it is impoſſible the poor ſhould be ſtarv- 
ing; and having their own pockets well lined, 
are very averſe to hear any advocate for 


poverty : one of thoſe who, if their own houſe 
were ſecure, would nat give themſelves any 


trouble, though all the reſt of the world was | 
ranſacked and plundered, maſſacred and de- 


ſtroyed; God Almighty having bleſſed them 


with an admirable ſhare of patience to ſupport _ 


the misfortunes of other people. 

It is plain that fo calm a reaſoner as Philin- 
tes, is 2 very proper perſon to work up the 
other to a ridiculous exceſs of paſſion; and the 
errour of Moliere lies not ſo much in havin 
given his miſanthrope a choleric diſpoſition, as 
for making him burſt into puerile fits of paſſion, 
with regard to trifles which ought not to affect 
him. The character of the miſanthrope is not 
at the poet's diſpoſal, but is determined by the 

nature of his predominant paſſion. This is a 
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fixed and violent hatred to vice, ariſing from an 
ardent love to virtue; and is conſtantly irritat- 
ed by the iniquities of mankind. It is a paſ- 
ſion, therefore, of which none but a great and 
noble ſoul can be ſuſceptible. The contempt 
and horrour, which it encourages alſo againſt 
the ſeveral vices by which it is irritated, ſerves 
to baniſh thoſe vices ſtill farther from an heart 
thus affected. Beſides, this continual con- 
templation on the diſorders of ſociety, detaches 
bim of courſe from his own concerns, to in- 
tereſt him in thoſe of mankind in general. This 
habit elevates and ennobles his ideas, while at 
the lame time it checks and deſtroys all thoſe 
mean inclinations which ariſe from ſelf-love ; 
a concurrence of circumſtances which gives 
birth to a certain ſpecies of fortitude and gene- 
roſity of character, that make the mind diſdain 
to amuſe itſelf with ſentiments unworthy its 
attention. | | | = g 
Not but that man is ſtill man; paſſion often 
renders him weak, unjuſt and unreaſonable: 
he looks too frequently into the private motives 
of the actions of others, with a ſecret pleaſure 
to ſee the inward corruption of their hearts; 
he is inflamed with paſſion at trifling evils, and 
an artful deſigning knave will often be able, 
by means of ſtudied provocation, to make him 
appear bad himſelf. It is, nevertheleſs, very 
certain, that this is not to be effected by any 
kind of methods but thoſe adapted peculiarly 
to his character : without this caution it would 
be ſubſtituting another kind of man for the 
miſanthrope, and endeavouring to deſcribe him 
by features different from what are really his 
own, 


Hence 


4 
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Hence we ſee, in what light the foibles of 
this character ſhould be exhibited, and alſo 
what Moliere hath made ſuch an admirable uſe 
of in all the ſcenes between Alceſtes and his 
friends; in which the dry maxims and raille- 
ries of the latter, make him conſtantly throw 
out a number of impertinences very oppoſite to 
the buſineſs of the ſcene. But this rigid and 
moroſe diſpoſition, which occaſionally gives him 
ſo much acrimony and bitterneſs, ſhould ſecure 
him at the fame time, from every puerile cha- 
rin that hath no reaſonable foundation; and 
from diſplaying too ſtrongly any perſonal inte- 
reſt in things which ought not to affect him. 
Let him tail againſt the prevailing vices, while 
he is only a witneſs of them; this only adds 
an additional heightening to the portrait, but 
tet him be calm with regard to injuries done to 
himſelf. For having declared open war againſt 
the vicious, he muſt expe& they will declare 
it in their turn againſt him. If he did not fore- 
fee the inconveniences his frankneſs would 
bring on him, it would be an abſurdity and not 
a virtue. 
Let a falſe woman deceive him; let his weak 
friends abandon him; he ought to bear it all 
without murmuring. He knows the world. 
If theſe diſtinctions are juſt, Moliere hath 
not given the juſt likeneſs of a miſanthrope. And 
was this done through miſtake? Doubtleſs, 
not at all. But you lee how far the deſire of 
raiſing a laugh at the expence of the character, 
hath obliged him to degrade it, . to the 
truth of the drama. 
Hou comes it that, after the adventure of the 
fonnet, Alceſtes does not expect the ill beha- 
viour of Orontes? Why ſhould he be ſur- 
"hy D 5 prized 
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prized when he is informed of it; as if it were 
the firſt time in his life that he had been open 
and ſincere, or the firſt time that his ſincerity 
had made him enemies? Ought he not to have 
calmly prepared himſelf for the loſs of his ſuit, 
inſtead of expreſſing a childiſh reſentment be- 
forehand ? What a piece of puerile ſpite ! 


Ce ſont vingt mille francs qu'il m'en pourra 

„ Foluter ; | | . 

Mais pour vingt mille francs j'aurai droit de 
peſter *. 5 3 | 


* 


The miſanthrope hath no need to purchaſe 
the privilege of railing at ſo dear a rate, he need 
only open his eyes and look about him; and he 
does not ſet ſuch a value on money as to ima- 
gine he hath acquired any new privilege by 
loſing his cauſe: but at all hazards the audience 
muſt be made to laugh. | 1 
In the ſcene with Dubois, the more reaſon 
Alceſtes hath to be angry, the more command 
he ſhould have over his temper, becauſe the 
ſtupidity of the ſervant is by no means a vice. 
The miſanthrope, and the paſſionate man, are 
two diſtinct and very different characters; and 
this was a very proper occaſion on which to 
diſtinguiſh them. Moliere could not be igno- 
rant of it; but it was neceſſary, as before ob- 
ſerved, to make the pit laugh. | 

At the riſk of making the reader alſo laugh 
at my expence, I will venture to accuſe this 
writer of having miſſed the opportunity of diſ- 
playing his regard to truth, propriety, and per- 


ft may coſt me twenty thouſand livres, 
But for twenty thouſand livres I ſhall have a right 


to rail, | 


* 
— . 
— 
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haps beauty of character. To have done all 
this, he ſhould have made ſuch an alteration in 
his plot, that Philintes ſhould have been a ne- 
ceſſary actor in the intricate part of the piece; 
while the actions of Philintes and Alceſtes 
might be ſet in contraſt with their principles, 
and in perfect conformity to their characters. 
What I mean is, that the miſanthrope ſhould 
have been always enraged againſt public vices, 
. and indifferent to the perſonal inſults offered to 

| himſelf, On the other hand, the philoſophical 

Philintes ought to regard the vices of ſociet 
with a ſtoical phlegm, and to be furiouſly re- 
ſentful on the leaſt injury done immediately to 
his own perſon. And indeed, I have remark- 
ed it as fact, that thoſe people who are ſo eaſy 
in reſpect to acts of public injuſtice, are ever 
the moſt vociferous upon the leaſt injuſtice done 
themſelves; preſerving their philoſophy and 
temper only ſo long as they have no occaſion 
to apply it to their own uſe. They reſemble 
the Iriſhman, who would not riſe from bed, 
though told the houſe was on fire. What 
&« does it concern me? ſaid he, I am but 
a lodger.” When the flames had reached 
his room, however, he began to, beſtir himſelf, 
and to think we ought ſometimes to be inte- 
reſted in the ſafety of the houſe we live in, al- 
though we may be only lodgers. | 
It appears to me, that if Moliere had thus 
managed thefe two characters, each would have 
been more juſt and regular; and that of Al- 
ceſtes in particular, would have had a better 
effect: but in ſuch a caſe, the audience could 
have laughed only at the man of the world; 
D 6 | whereas 


os 
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| whereas the poet's deſign was for them to laugh 
at him who deſpiſed the world *. | 

It is with the ſame view he introduces him 
in a ſcene of humour, in a manner quite in- 
conſiſtent with a man of his character. Of 
this nature is the following conceit in the ſcene 
of the ſonnet : 


La peſte de ta chute, empoiſonneur au diable ! 
En euſſes- tu fait une a te caller les nes +. 


An expreſſion by ſo much the more incon- 
ſiſtent in coming from the miſanthrope, as he 
| himſelf had cenſured ſome much better in the 
ſonnet of Orontes. It is alſo very extraordi- 
nary that the perſon who uſes it, propoſes the 
ſong of King Henry, but a moment after- 
wards, as a model of taſte. It is of no im- 
portance to object that this expreſſion comes 
from him when he is in a paſſion; for anger 
ſeldom inſpires conceits; and Alceſtes having 
been conſtantly a grumbler, ought even in his 
grumbling to aſſume a tone agreeable to his 
character. 


I doubt not that a man of genius might, on 
the plan here ſketched out, draw a new Miſanthrope 
as juſt and as nagural as the Athenian, of equal me- 
rit with that of Moliere, and incomparably more 
inſtructive. There is but one inconvenience to at- 
tend ſuch a play; which is however an important 
one ; it would be impoſſible for it to meet with ſuc- 
ceſs, For, ſay what you pleaſe, nobody chuſes to 
have the laugh againſt himſelf, Thus we are led to 
recur to my firſt principles. : 

+ Plague take thy fall, thou poiſoning devil ! 

Would thou had received a fall that had 

broken thy noſe, - 
4 | Mor- 
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Morbleu! vil complaiſant |. vous louez des 
ſotiſes 4. 


Thus ſhould the miſanthrope have expreſſed 
himſelf, in a paſſion : after which no pointed 
conceit would ever have gone down. But the 
ſpectators muſt be made to laugh; and there- 
fore virtue muſt be debaſed. 

It is very remarkable that the heightenings, 
which the poet hath given the part of the miſ- 
anthrope, have obliged him to ſoften the eſ- 
PF. ſtrokes of his character; ſo that, altho* 

in all his other plays, the parts are overdone, 
in order to produce a better effect, in this the 
features are deadened, with a view to render 
the character the more ridiculous. This is evi- 
dent by the very ſcene of which I have been 
treating. We there ſee Alceſtes uſing ſhifts 
and fetches, to inform Orontes of his opinion. 
But this is by no means conſiſtent with his 
character as a miſanthrope : he acts in this the 
part of a man of the world, who is yet honeſt 
enough to feel ſome reluctance in deceiving the 
perſon who confults him. Jo act up to his 
character, he ſhould have bluntly ſaid to him, 
« Sir, your ſonnet is not worth a farthing ; 
commit it to the flames.” But this would have 
ſuperſeded the mirth ariſing from his apparent 
perplexity, and from his Teiteration of, I d 
not ſay that, which in the main, however, is a 
falſehood. If Philintes, after his example, had 
ſaid to him on this occaſion, hat is it you ſay, 
traitor? What anſwer would his frankneſs 


have made him? In truth, it is not worth 


while to be a miſanthrope by halves; for, if 


t Zounds! whit a ſervile wretch to praiſe ſuch 
nonſenſe. 


once 
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once the leaſt ſhifting and deviation from truth 
be allowed, what motive can he have to ſtop 
before he becomes as falſe and complaiſant as 
any courtier of them all ? = 
The friend of Alceſtes ought alſo to hav 
| known him. How could he venture to pro- 
poſe his paying a viſit to the judges; that is, 
in plain terms, to ſtrive to bribe them? How 
could he ſuppoſe that a man, who neglects even 
the common forms of civility out of a love to 
virtue, ſhould be capable of neglecting his 
duty, out of motives of inteteſt? To ſeek to 
bribe a judge! It is not neceſſary a man ſhould 
be a miſanthrope; it is ſufficient that he is a 
man of common honeſty, to deter him from at- 
tempting ſuch a thing. For what turn can be 
given to it; either the ſolicitor muſt do it to 
prevail on the judge to do his duty; in which 
caſe the offer is an affront; or he muſt pro- 
poſe a partial acception of perſons, and endea- 
vour to ſeduce them. Now ſuch partiality is to 
the higheſt degree criminal in a judge; who 
ſhould take cognizance only of the fact, and 
not of the parties, but determine ſtrictly ac- 
cording to law. To induce a judge to com- 
mit a criminal action, is alſo the ſame as to 
commit it one's ſelf; and it is much better to 
loſe even a juſt cauſe than to be guilty of a 
criminal action to gain it. This is clear, pre- 
ciſe and undeniable, I am not to learn that 
the morals of the world are founded on diffe- 
rent maxims: but it is enough for me to ſhew, 
that wherever Moliere expoſes the miſanthrope 
to ridicule, the latter acts the part of a man of 
probity ; and that his character was not ſuffici- 
ently developed, if his friend ſuppoſed him 
capable of acting otherwiſe. i 
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If this maſterly writer ſometimes gives a full 
ſcope to this character, it is only when it ſerves 
to give a more theatrical colouring to the ſcene, 
and produces a more ſtriking contraſt, or a 
more whimſical ſituation. Such, for example, 
is the ſullen taciturnity of Alceſtes; and the 
ſpirited cenſure of the converſation at the 
apartment of the coquette. N 


Allons, ferme, pouſſez, mes bons amis de 
cour *. | 


The author hath here ſtrongly marked the 
diſtinction between the calumniator and the miſ- 
anthrope. The latter, with all his gall and 
aſperity, abhors calumny and deteſts ſatire. He 
attacks only public vices, and bad men in gene- 
ral. Private detraction he thinks. ſo mean and 
low as to be altogether unworthy of him. He 
hates and deſpiſes it in others; and, if he ſpeaks 
ill of any body, he begins by ſaying it to their 
face. Thus he acts his part no where in the 
whole play ſo well as in this ſcene : becauſe he 
is here what he ought to be: and if he makes 
the pit laugh, a worthy auditor need not bluſh 
to join in their merriment. 

| It cannot be denied, however, in general, 
that if Alceſtes were more of a miſanthrope, 
his character would be much leſs entertaining: 
becauſe his reſolution and frankneſs, admitting 
of no turns nor ſhifts, would never involve 
him in embarraſments. It is not, therefore, 
out of regard to him, that the author fome- 
times ſoftens his character; on the contrary, it 
is done with a view to render him more ridicu- 


* Come on, bravely, puſh on, my good courtly 
friends. 5 


lous. 
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lous. There is alſo another reaſon for it, which 
is this; the miſanthrope of the theatre being 
to ſpeak of What he is an eye- witneſs of, muſt 
reſide in the midſt of ſociety, and of rte muſt 
temper his manners and integrity, with ſome 
little regard to thoſe peccadillos of falſehood and 
deception, which conſtitute politeneſs, and 
which the world exaCts from'every one who is 
deſirous of ſtanding fair in it. Were he to be- 
have otherwiſe indeed, his diſcourſe would have 
no effect. The buſineſs of the writer is to re- 
preſent him as ridiculous, not as a madman or a 
fool; and ſuch he would appear in the eyes of 
the public, it he were altogettier a philoſo- 
her. 
N It is difficult to lay aſide this adridruble play, 
when once it is taken up. The more 1 exa- 
mine it, the more I diſcover its beauties, But 
as, of all Moliere's plays, it is without con- 
tradiction the beſt in point of morals, we may 
from this form a judgment of the reſt ; and 
muſt agree that, the author's deſign being to 
pleaſe a corrupted audience, either his moral 
hath a tendency to vice, or that the apparent 
virtue it recommends is for many reaſons more 
dangerous than vice itſelf, It is fo, in that it 
is ſeductive under the ſpecious garb of reaſon z 
in that it teaches us to prefer the cuſtoms and 
 maxims of the world to ſtrict integrity; in that 
it makes wiſdom conſiſt in a certain medium 
between virtue and vice; and in that, to the 
great convenience of the audience, it incul- 
Cates that, in order to be an honeſt man, it is 
ſufficient not to be an arrant villain. I ſhould 
have too much the advantage in the argument, 
if, after the examination of Moliere, I ſhould 
proceed to criticiſe on his ſucceſſors ; who have 


had 
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had neither his genius nor his honeſty; and 
yet have more ſteadily purſued the ſame inte- 
reſted views; making it their buſineſs to flatter 
the profligate youth and licentious women'of 
the times. Theſe were the writers who firft 
introduced thoſe groſs double entendres, no 
leſs contrary to good taſte than to good man- 
ners, which ſo long conſtituted the amuſement 
of bad company, embarraſſed modeſt perſons; 
and which a more polite mode of behaviour 
hath not as yet baniſhed from ſome of our pro- 
vinces, There are other authors, more reſerv- 
ed indeed in their expreſſions, who leave the 
former to amuſe abandoned women with ob- 
ſcenity, and turn their thoughts to the encou- 
ragement of cheats and pick-pockets. Reg- 
nard, who is one of the leaſt licentious ä 
them, is however not the leaſt dangerous. It 
is incredible that the civil police ſnould permit 
a comedy to be acted in the midſt of Paris, in 
which is repreſented a dying uncle attended by 
his nephew, the worthy hero of the piece; who 
is employed all the while, with his comrades, 
in ſuch ſervices as the law uſually rewards with 
a halter; and inſtead of ſhedding tears, as a 
duty which mere humanity would require of 
ſtrangers on the like occaſion, is engaged in 

diſplaying his wit by throwing out barbarous 
jeſts on the ſolemnity of the ſcene. Here we 
ſee the moſt ſacred obligations, and the moſt 
affecting ſenſations of nature expoſed to the 
wantonneſs of ridicule ; and the moſt criminal 
acts are placed in ſuch a ludicrous light as to 
make the whole paſs for wit and good breeding. 
Inhumanity, forgery, fraud, theft, lying, are 
all praiſed and applauded in this ſcene, The 


ſup- 
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ſuppoſed deceaſed thinking it convenient te 
revive, to the great mortification of his nephew, 
and refuſing to ratify what they had been doing 
in his name, his conſent is extorted from him 
by violence, and the whole concludes greatly 
to the ſatisfaction of the players and ſpectators ; 
who, being involuntarily intereſted in the ac- 
tions of theſe wretches, leave the theatre with 
the very edifying reflection that they have in 
their hearts been accomplices to the crimes 
which they had {een committed. 

Let us have fortitude enough to ſpeak with- 
out diſguiſe. Who is there among us that is 
certain he could ſit through a whole repreſenta- 
tion of a play of this kind, without being made a 
party as it were, in theknaviſh tricks and expedi- 
ents practiſed in it? Who is there that would 
not be a little diſpleaſed, if the thief ſhould 
happen to be detected or miſs his aim? And 
who would not for a moment become a thief 
himſelf, by being intereſted in, and wiſhing 
ſucceſs to the thief? For what is our being 
thus interefted for him better than putting our- 
ſelves in his place? An excellent ſchool this 
for youth, in which grown perſons find it ſo 
difficult to guard againſt the allurements of vice! 
Not that 1 mean by this, to infinuate that vil- 
lainous actions are never to be expoſed on the 
ſtage. But this I ſay, that, in order to intro- 
_ villainous characters there with propriety, 
it is requiſite the poet ſhould be a very honeſt 
man. 

Theſe faults are ſo inherent in our theatre, 
that we ſhould disfigure it by endeavouring to 
correct them. Our modern authors, influenc- 
ed by a better talte, write more decent plays ; 

but 
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but what is the conſequence? They have no 
humour, and are attended with hardly any ſuc- ' 
ceſs. It is true, they are very moral and in- 
ſtructive; but they are equally dull and tedious. 
One might as well ſit to hear a ſermon. | 
The ſtage being in this ſtate of declenſion, 
our poets End themſelves under a neceſſity of 
ſubſtituting fallacious ornaments, calculated to 
impoſe on the multitude, inſtead of real beau- 
ties. Finding themſelves incapable of ſupport- 
ing the vis comica, and a juſt delineation of cha- 
racters, they have enhanced the influence of 
the paſſion of love. The like hath been done 
in tragedy, in order to ſupply the want of in- 
cidents ariſing from political motives, which 
are no longer conſidered as intereſting, and of 
thoſe ſimple and natural ſenſations, by which 
we are no longer affected. Rival authors vie 
with each other, for the ſake of public utility, 
to give new energy and colouring to this dan- 
gerous paſſion. Hence it is that ever ſince the 
time of Moliere and Corneille, nothing hath 
ſucceeded on the French ſtage but amorous ro- 
mances, under the title of dramatic pieces. 
Love is the empire of the fair ſex. Here 
they muſt neceſſarily give law; becauſe, ac- 
cording to the order of nature, reſiſtance be- 
longs to them, and the men cannot overcome 
that reſiſtance without giving up their liberty. 
The evident tendency of ſuch kind of enter- 
tainments, therefore, is to extend this empire 
of the ſex ; to render women the governeſſes 
of the publick, and to inveſt them with the 
fame authority over the audience at a play- 
houſe, as they have aver their lovers ever 
where elſe, Can you imagine, Sir, that this 
inverſion of the order of thipgs will be attend- 


ed 
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ed with no inconveniency; or that the extra- 
ordinary pains which are taken to augment the 
-aſcendency of the women, will cauſe the men 
to be better governed ? 

There may poſſibly be found in the world 
ſome few women, worthy of being conſulted 
by an honeſt man; but are the men to take 
- counſel of the women in general; and is there 
no method of doing honour to their ſex without 
debaſing ours? I confeſs that a virtuous and 
lovely woman, is the moſt charming object in 
nature; the moſt capable of affecting a ſuſcep- 
tible heart, and of leading it to virtue. But 
where is this celeſtial object concealed ? Ts it 
not cruel to amuſe us with the "contemplation 
of ſuch raviſhing objects on the ſtage, to make 
us feel more ſeverely the diſappointment of find- 
ing them ſo very different in common life ? 
The ſeducing picture however has its effect. 
The enchantment produced by theſe prodigies 
of female prudence, is turned to the advantage 
of the licentious part of the ſox 

The firſt ſtep which a youth, who knows 
the world only from the ſtage, takes toward 
virtue, is to go in ſearch of a miſtreſs to lead 
bim the way; flattering himſelf that he ſhall 
find a Conftantia or a Cenia + at leaſt. And 
thus, on the credit of an imaginary model, a 
modeſt air, and an affected ſoftneſs of behaviour, 
neſcius aure fallacis, the filly youth runs 2 

| ® 


9 
I Ir is not from inadvertence that I quote Cenia 
on this occaſion, although that agreeable perfor- 
mance was written by a lady. For, being a ſincere 
enquirer after truth, I conceal nothing that makes 
againſt me: and it is not this or that lady, but the 
gene- 
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deſtruction, while he conceives he is in the way 
of wiſdom. 5 

This furniſhes me with an occaſion for pro- 
poſing a kind of problem. The ancients had, 
in general, a great regard for the fair-ſex 4: 
but they-ſhewed- it by keeping them from the 
public eye; and imagined they did honour to 
their modeſty, by being ſilent about their other 
virtues. It was a maxim with chem that the 
pureſt manners always prevailed in thoſe coun- a 
tries where the leaſt: was ſaid of the women; 
and that ſhe muſt be the moſt virtuous who was 


leaſt the ſubject of converſation, On this 


principle it-was, that a Lacedemonian, hearing 
a foreigner run on greatly in commendation of 
a lady of his acquaintance, angrily interrupted 
him, and aſked him if he would never have 
done depreciating a virtuous woman ? Hence. 


cenerality of the ſex, whom I deny to have talents 
and abilities equal to ours. I honour the author of 
Cenia in particular the more readily, becauſe, hav- 
ing occaſion to cenſure ſome part of her work, the 
compliment L pay her appears thence ſincere. and 
diſintereſted, as indeed are all thoſe which at any 
time flow from my pen. | 5 

+ Uhus they gave them ſeveral titles of honour, 
which are either obſolete, or are thought low among. 
us. The ufe, which Virgil made of the word 
matres on an occaiion, wherein the Trojan mothers 
were not very prudent, is well known. We have 
no other word for it kan Dames, which by no means 
is ſuitable to all ranks, and beſides is inſenſibly 
growing obſolete, and has been altogether baniſhed 
polite company. It is remarkable that the ancients 
were more inclined to take their titles of honour 
from the rights of nature, and that we derive ours 
from the privileges of rank, : 


it 
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it was alſo, that in the ancient comedies, the 
parts of women concerned in amours, were 
generally given to ſlaves or common ſtrumpets. 
They entertained ſuch an idea of the modeſty of 
the ſex; that they would have concluded it a 
breach of decorum to have repreſented a woman 
of virtue on the public ſtage . In a word, the 
picture of naked vice was leſs offenſive to them 
than an affront to modeſty. 

With us, on the contrary, the women held 
in higheſt eſtimation are thoſe who make the 
moſt noiſe; who are the moſt talked of, the 
molt frequently ſeen in public; who keep moſt 
company; who are the moſt poſitive, and give 
themſelves the moſt inſolent airs; who aſſign 
the due degrees and rewards to abilities, virtue 
and merit : in fine, thoſe of whom the humble 
literati moſt ſervilely ſolicit protection. On the 
Rage, it is ſtill worſe. In the world, the wo- 
men, in fact, know nothing; though they take 
upon them to judge of every thing: but on the 
ſtage, thanks to the authors, they are made 
learned and philoſophical by the learning and 
philoſophy of the men; hence they foil us at 
our own weapons; while the fooliſh ſpectators 
go to learn of the women, what they themſelves 
have learned of the men. All this is, in fact, 
making meer tools of them, and imputing to 
them a moſt childiſh vanity ; at which I doubt 


* If they neglected this rule in tragedy, it was 
becauſe, according to their ſyſtem of theatrical 
politicks, they did not care if perſonages of a very 
high rank ſhould be thought to have no occaſion for 
modeſty; theſe forming always an exception to 
their rules of morality. | 


not 
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not the more ſenſible of them conceive a juſt 
indignation. Turn over the greater part of 
our modern pieces; and you will find it is al- 
ways a woman that is the moſt compleatly ſen- 
ſible, and takes upon her to inſtruct the men: 


it is always a fine lady teaching little John de 
Saintrè his catechiſm. A child cannot eat a 


cruſt of bread, without it be cut by a gover- 


nante. This is the true picture of all our new 
plays. My lady miſtreſs is on the ſtage, and 
the children are all in the pit. Not that I deny 
this method to have its advantages, and that 
ſuch preceptors are adapted to givedue weight to 


their inſtructions: but to the point in hand. 


I ſhould be glad to know which of the two 
cuſtoms, that of the ancients or ours, redounds 


moſt to the honour of the fair ſex, and beſt 


demonſtrates the regard which is due to them. 
The ſame cauſe which, both in our tragic 
and comic pieces, gives to women the aſcendant 
over the men, gives to youth alſo the ſuperio- 
rity.of age; another inverſion of the natural 
order of things, naqgJeſs reprehenſible. As the 
audience are always prepoſſeſſed in favour of 


lovers, it follows that people advanced in years 


can never play any but ſubordinate characters. 
Thus, either to form the intricacies of the 
plot, they ſerve as obſtacles to the inclinations 
of the young lovers, in which caſe they are 
odious; or they become amorous themſelves, 
and of courſe ridiculous, Turpe ſenex miles, 
In tragedy they are repreſented as tyrants and 
uſurpers; and in comedy as jealous, uſurious, 
pedantic and ſordid old fellows, whom all the 
world-Conſpire to deceive. Such is the honour- 
able light in which old age is repreſented at the 
theatre; and great muſt be the reſpect young 


people 
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wy 


people are hence taught to pay to it. Thanks 
to the celebrated author of Zara and Nanine, 


for having preſerved the venerable Luſignan, 


and the good old Philip Humbert from this con- 
tempt. Some few other writers merit alſo the 
like acknowledgments; but will this ſuffice to 
ſtem. the torrent of public prejudice, and to 


efface thoſe degrading impreſſions, which we 


have imbibed from moſt of our dramatie 
authors, of age, wiſdom, experience and au- 
thority? Who can doubt that the habit of 
ſeeing old men conſtantly repreſented in odious 
colours on the ſtage, contributes to render 
them diſguſtful in ſociety; and that, by being 
uſed. to confound thoſe. we meet in the world, 
with the dotards and fondle-wives of the ſtage, 
we deſpiſe them all alike? 01-5 
Obſerve at an aſſembly in Paris, the ſelf-ſuf- 
fcient, vain, and: inſolent behaviour of our 
young men; while the old are ſo timid and 
modeſt as hardly to put in a word, or if they 
venture to open their lips, they hardly ever at- 
tract attention. Nothing like this is ſeen in 
the provinces, or in towns Where they have no 


theatres: but, on the contrary, throughout 


every part of the world excepting great cities, 
grey hairs are held in veneration. | 
It will be ſaid, perhaps, that the old men at 
Paris contribute to make themſelves contemp- 
tible, by renouncing that gravity of carriage 
and demeanour which becomes their age, to 
aſſume the dreſs and manners of youth; and that 
it is but juſt, when they ſet up for gallants 
like young people, that the latter ſhould have 
the preference in their own profeſſion. But the 
Rate of the caſe is quite different: it is, becauſe 
the old men have no other method to gain ad- 
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mittance into company, that they make uſe of 


this; being rather glad to recommend them- 
ſelves to ſociety by becoming ridiculous in it, 

than to be entirely excluded from it. For it is 
very certain that they are far from becoming really 
agreeable by affecting it, or that a gallant of 
ſixty can be a very engaging lover. He reaps 
ſome advantage, however, even from his in- 
conſiſtency; as it is adding another triumph to 
a lady, who thinks the having a Neſtor in her 


train, a proof that, even the coldneſs and in- 


difference of age cannot withſtand the influ- 


ence of her charms. It is for this reaſon the 


women encourage as much as poflible theſe el- 
ders of Citherea, and are malicious enough to 
behave to the old fools as if they were amiable z 
when they would be found leſs agreeable if 


they were leſs extravagant. But to return to 


our ſubject. 

Theſe are not the only effects, which ariſe 
from the practice of deducing the intereſting 
part of the ſcene from the paſſion of love. 


There are many others imputed to this cauſe, 


much more ſerious and important; the reality 
of whoſe exiſtence I ſhall enquire into, altho' 
they have been frequently and forcibly alledged 


by our eccleſiaſtical writers. They have been 


anſwered indeed, by faying that the dangers 
which might proceed from the ſeductive pic- 
ture of a contagious paſſion, are perverted b 
the manner of exhibiting it: that the love re- 
preſented on the ſtage is of the lawful kind, 
and its deſign virtuous ; that it is often ſacri- 
iced to duty and probity ; and whenever it be- 
comes criminal, meets with condign puniſa- 
ment. All this is very well; but 1s it not 
Vor, III. Misc. 3 mighty 
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mighty pretty thus to pretend to regulate the 
emotions of the heart by the dictates of reaſon, 
after thoſe emotions are actually excited; or to 
ſay that we muſt wait for the cataſtrophe, to 
know what impreſſions we are to receive from 
the circumſtances producing it? The ſtage is 
cenſured, not becauſe it encourages criminal 
paſſions, but becauſe it encourages too great a 
ſenſibility; which is afterwards gratified at the 


expence of virtue. The tender emotions ex- 


cited there, have no particular determinate ob- 
ject, but to cauſe a ſenſe of the want of ſuch 
object: it does not immediately inſpire love, 
but it prepares the heart for its reception: it 
does not direct it to any particular choice, but 
reduces it to the neceſſity of making a choice. 


And thus theſe emotions are rendered innocent 


or criminal from the uſe we make of them ac- 
cording to our natural diſpoſition or character; 
which is independent of the example repre- 
ſented. Were it even true that none but law- 
ful paſſions are exhibited on the ſtage, would 

it thence follow that their impreſſions are leſs 
forcible, or their effects leſs pernicious? Is the 
lively image of an innocent affection leſs ſe- 
ductive, and leſs capable of moving a ſuſcepti- 
ble boſom, than the repreſentation of a crimi- 
nal paſſion; againſt which a deteſtation of the 
vice may ſerve at leaſt as an antidote. But 
though the idea of innocence embelliſnes for 
a moment the ſentiment it accompanies, the 


cireumſtances of it are preſently obliterated, 


while the impreſſion of fo pleaſing, ſo delight- 
ful an emotion remains in the bottom of the 
heart. 


The 
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The patrician Manilius was expelled the ſe- 
nate of Rome, for having given his wife a kiſs 
in the preſence of his daughter; but to conſider 
the action ſimply and of itſelf, what was there 
reprehenſible in it? Indubitably nothing ! it 
denoted even a commendable pafhon. But the 
chaſte affection of the mother might, never- 
theleſs, excite unchaſte ideas in the daughter, 
It was, therefore, ſetting a corrupt example 
by a very virtuous action. Such are the effects 
of the moſt lawful amours exhibited on the 
ſtage. | | | 
Dramatic writers, it ſeems, pretend to cure 
us of love, by deſcribing its follies. But, 
whatever they may think, I find that the ſpec- 
tators conſtantly take part with the weak lover, 
and are frequently diſpleaſed that he is not ſtill 
more weak than he is. I aſk if this be a good 
way to — CC him. | 

You will pleaſe, Sir, to recolle& a play, 
which I think I remember to have ſeen with ' 
you ſome years ago; and which gave us a plea - 
ſure we little expeCted, either owing to the 
writer's having introduced more theatrical befu- 
ties than we imagined, or to the uncomnioh 
talents which the actreſs uſually diſplays. I 
mean the Berenice of Racine. In what diſ- 
poſition of mind doth the ſpectator ſee "this 
b open ? In utter contempt for the weak- 
neſs of a Roman emperor, whoſe reſolution 
wavers between his miſtreſs and his duty, like 
one of the weakeſt of mortals ; of a prince, who 
fluctuating in a ſcandalous uncertainty, dif- 
graces the almoſt divine character beſtowed on 
him by hiſtorians, by his effeminate complaints; 
and diſguſts us with the idea of the benefactor 
and delight of mankind, converted into a 
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whining and deſpicable lover. But what doth 
the ſame ſpectator think of this character at 
dropping the curtain? He goes away lament- 
ing the fate of the man he deſpiſed, eſpouſing 
his cauſe with reſpect to that very paſſion for 
which he before condemned him, and ſecretly 
murmuring at the ſacrifice he is compelled to 
make to the laws of his country. This is what 
we both experienced at the repreſentation of 
this play. The charaQer of Titus, very well 
acted, would have had a good effect, had it 
been more worthy of him ; but every body felt 
themſelves principally intereſted in the fortune 
of Berenice, and that the fate of her love de- 
cermined the nature of the cataſtrophe, Not 
that her reiterated complaints excited any great 
emotion during the courſe of the play ; but in 
the fifth at, when ſhe ceaſed her vociferous 
lamentations, and with a mournful air, and 
her voice quite ſpent, expreſſed herſelf in a 
dumb ſcene of ſorrow, bordering on deſpair, 
the art of the actreſs adding to the pathos of 
the ſcene, the audience were ſo deeply affected 
as to burſt into tears, when thoſe of Berenice 
were dried up. What could be the motive of 
all this, except that they were afraid ſhe ſhould 
be ſent back ; and anticipated in their own ap- 
prehenſions the ſorrow ſhe muſt afterwards fee] ? 
At the ſame time, there was not one of them 
but would have been glad if Titus had ſub- 
mitted to the dictates of his paſſion, even at 
the riſk of his honour. We have here a moſt 
egregious inſtance of a tragedy, that anſwers 
the pretended end of theatrical inſtitutions, and 


teaches the ſpeQators to ſurmount the weakneſs 


of Joye 
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The cataſtrophe, it is true, is not agreeable 
to the ſecret inclination of the audience; but 
what is this to the purpoſe? The unravelling 
of the plot does not deſtroy the preceding 
effect of the piece. The Queen goes off, 
without the permiſſion of the pit : the emperor 
ſends her back znvitus invitam, and I may add 
invito ſpectatore. Titus may remain as much 
a Roman as he will, there is nobody takes part 
with him; the ſpectators have all married Be- 
„ | | 

But were even this effect diſputable; were it 
even juſt to maintain, that the bufineſs of the 
play is conſtituted by the example of virtue and 
fortitude, diſplayed by Titus in fubduing his 
paſſion, and that this is the reaſon we compal- 
fionate Berenice, though we rejoice at the oc- 
caſion of it; theſe aſſertions would ſtill be co- 
incident with my principles: becauſe, as I have 
elſewhere obſerved, the ſacrifices made to vir- 
tue and our duty, have always a ſecret and 
powerful charm over corrupt minds; and this 
proves that the ſentiment in queſtion is not the 
effect of the play, but was inherent in the 
breafts of the audience before it began. This 
laſt conſideration affords no argument, how- . 
ever, that the indulgence of certain paſhons 
would not appear in their eye ſtill preferable to 
virtue itfelf; or that, though they are well ſa- 
tisfied with bearing teſtimony to the virtue and 
fortitude of Titus, they would not be much 
better pleaſed to ſee him happy in the arms of 
Berenice; or at leaſt that they would not be 
glad on ſuch terms to be in his ſituation. _ 

_ To illuſtrate this point ſtill farther, we will 
form the idea of a plot totally different from 
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that of Racine, We will ſuppoſe that Titus, 
after conſulting with himſelf, ſhould be un- 
willing either to violate the laws of his coun- 


try, or to ſacrifice his happineſs to ambition; 


and therefore ſhould come, prepared by diffe- 
rent maxims, to abdicate the empire, and lay 
his crown at the feet of Berenice; that this 
princeſs, ſtruck with ſo great a ſacrifice, ſhould 
think it her duty to refuſe the hand of her lover 
on thoſe terms, and yet ſhould at laſt accept of 
it; that the happy couple, tranſported with the 
charms of love, peace and innocence, ſhould 
comply with the impulſe of nature, the ſource 
of all true joy, renouncing empty grandeur, 
and reſolving to live happy in obſcurity. Let 
us ſuppoſe that this moving ſcene ſhould be 
animated with all thoſe tender and pathetic 
ſentiments which naturally ariſe from the ſub- 


ject, and which a Racine would have diſplayed 


to the greateſt advantage ; that Titus, on his 
departure, ſhould take leave of the Romans in 
a ſpeech adapted to the circumftances and oc- 
caſion; is it not evident that the writer muſt 
be a ſad bungler indeed, if ſuch a ſpeech did 
not draw tears from the whole audience ? I am 
ready to allow that ſuch a concluſion would 
make the play leſs virtuous, leſs inſtructive, and 
leſs conformable to the truth of hiſtory ; but 
would it afford leſs pleaſure and ſatisfaction 
to the ſpectators? The four firſt acts might 
ſtand nearly as they do at preſent, and yet 
would contain a very different leſſon. So cer- 
tain it is, that love-ſcenes make a deeper im- 
preſſion than the prudential declamations of 


wiſdom, and that the chief effect of a tragedy 


is altogether independent of its cataſtrophe. 
| Fg 5 To 
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To know whether it be leſs certain that tra- 
gedy, by exemplifying the fatal conſequences 
of immoderate paſſion, inſtructs us how to guard 
againſt them, we have only to appeal to ex- 
perience. "Theſe conſequences are no where 
more ſtrongly enforced than in Zara; they coſt 
the two lovers their lives, and Oroſmanes ſtill 
more than his life, becauſe he lays violent hands 
on himſelf, to get rid of the moſt cruel pangs 
that can torture the human mind ; the remorſe 
ariſing from his having ſtabbed his miſtreſs. 
| Theſe are, doubtleſs, very ftriking leſſons ! I 
ſhould be glad to find either man or woman, 
who could truly ſay they went home, after 
ſeeing Zara once acted, ſufficiently guarded 
againſt this fatal paſſion, For my own part, E 
think I hear the men all ſay to themſelves at 
the cloſe of the play; Give me a Zara, and 
J warrant III take care not to kill her.“ If the 
women cannot forbear going in crowds to ſee 
this inchanting tragedy, I do not fay it is with 
a view to take example of the heroine to be- 
ware of imitating a ſacrifice that ſucceeds ſo ill. 
But it is, becauſe, of all the tragedies repre- 
| ſented on our theatre, there is none that diſ- 
plays the influence of love, and the power of 
beauty, to ſo great an advantage; and in which 
we learn beſides, not to judge of a miſtreſs by 
appearances. Oroſmanes, it is true, ſacrifices 
Zara to his jealouſy; but a woman of any 
ſenſibility is not at all terrified at this tranſport 
of paſſion ; conceiving it greater miſery to be 
flighted by the object of her love, than even to 
die by his hand. | 
Deſcribe the effects of love in what manner 
you pleaſe, it will be a ſeductive deſcription, 
or it will not be that of love, If it be ill- 
10 : E 4 painted, 
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painted, the play is a bad one; if it be well, it 
makes us blind to every other paſſion or con- 
ſideration. Oppoſition, misfortunes and ſuffer - 
ing render it {till more affecting, than if it met 
with no reſiſtance. Theſe afliting circum- 
ſtances are ſo far from rendering it offenſive to 
the ſpectators, that it becomes the more inte- 
reſting to them. We are apt involuntarily to 
conteſs that ſo delicious a paſſion is of itſelf a 
ſufficient conſolation in every kind and degree 
of diſtreſs. An image ſo tender inſenſibly melts. 
the heart; we take a view of it only on that 
kde. which leads to pleaſure, and turn our eyes 
from it when it begins to hurt us. No one 
thinks himſelf obliged to act the part of an 
hero; and thus it is we are ſeduced by our 
admiration of a virtuous paſſion, to encourage 
inclinations that are criminal. 
But what renders theſe images completely 
dangerous is the very means that are taken to 
make them agreeable; it is, becauſe we never 
ſee this paſſion deſcribed on the ſtage, except 
between perſons of virtue : the two lovers are 
almoſt always models of perfection. And how 
is it poſſible not to be intereſted in the paſſion. of 
two perſons, whoſe natural character renders 
them ſo extremely engaging? TI queſtion if 
among all our dramatic. pieces, we ſhall find one 
in which mutual affection hath nat obtained its 
favour of the audience, If any unfortunate 
lover ſhould cheriſh a flame that meets no re- 
turn, he is always the ſcorn and diſguſt of the 
pit. Dramatic writers think they effect great 
matters, in making a lover amiable or odious, 
in proportion as he is ſucceſsful in his amours ; 
in ſo managing it that the audience ſhall con- 
ſtantly approve of his miſtreſs's affections; and 
N | In. 
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in giving to the tender paſſion as conſiderable an 
energy and influence as to virtue: Whereas 
they ought to teach young perſons to miſtruſt: 
the allurements of love, to ſhun the errours of 
a blind paſſion which thinks itſelf ever found- 
ed on eſteem; and to be fearful of giving up- 
a virtuous heart to an object unworthy of its+ 
affections. | 

I know not whether it is the miſanthrope 
or the hero of the piece that hath made a bad- 
choice. To deſcribe the miſanthrope in love 
was doing nothing; the maſterly ſtroke was to 
make him in love with a coquette. The other 
women in the play are faultleſs creatures; one 
would imagine them to be all devotees. Is this 

a faithful picture of real life? Is this the my 
to awaken our ſuſpicions of a paſſion, whic 
often proves ſo deſtructive to ingenuous minds? 
We are almoſt made to believe, truly, that a 
man of probity muſt needs be amorous; andi 
that a woman who loves and is beloved, can- 
not fail of being virtuous. Excellent inſtruc-- 
tions theſe | | | 

But once again; I do not take upon me ab- 

ſolutely to determine whether it be right or 
wrong to make this paſſion the principal object 
of the play: but I ſay that if the deſcription: ' 
of its effects is in any caſe dangerous, it mult 
be always ſo; however diſguiſed. T' ſay farther,. 
that it muſt be owing either td inſincerity or 
ignorance, that we ever ſtrive to correct its im- 
preſſions, by others that are foreign to it, and? 
which never accompany it to the heart; or are: 
preſently ſeparated from it; impreſſions- Which 
even difguiſe the dangers of this deceitful ſen - 
timent, and give it new attractions; by mæanss 
oft Which. it ruins thofe Who indulge it. 
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Whether the beſt form of dramatic pieces 
may be deduced from the nature of the ſtage 
in general; or whether we take a view of what 
the writers of a learned age and nation have 
done for the perfection of ours; I imagine we 
may juſtly conclude from theſe different con- 
ſiderations, that the moral effect of the ſtage 
can never be ſalutary in itſelf; ſince, in reckon- 
ing up only its advantages, we find them of no 
real utility equal to the inconveniences attend- 
ing it. Now i in conſequence alone of this in- 
utility, the ſtage, which can do nothing toward 
correcting our morals, may do a great deal to- 
ward corrupting them. By fomenting all our 
inclinations, it gives a new aſcendant to the 
ruling paſſions; and thus debilitates the mind 
by continual emotions, and makes us leſs ca- 
pable of reſiſting them. In the mean time, 
the fruitleſs intereſt we take in the cauſe of vir- 
tue, ſerves only to flatter our ſelf-love without 
inducing us to be virtuous. Such of my fellow- 
country-men, therefore, who do not difapprove 
of theatrical amuſements in — are cer- 
tainly wrong. 

But beſide theſe effects of the theatre, which 
relate to the pieces repreſented, there are others 
not leſs neceſſary, which relate immediately to 
the ſtage and the players. And it is to theſe 
the citizens of Geneva impute the taſte for 
luxury, dreſs and diſſipation, which they fear, 
and very juſtly, to ſee introduced into their little 
republick. It is ot only the converſation of the 
comedians, but ven the frequenting the thea- 
tre itſelf, that may produce this pernicious 
taſte, from the brilliant decorations and extra- 
vagant dreſs of the actors. Had a theatre, in- 
deed, no other effect than that of interrupting 
| | Med 
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the regular courſe of civil and domeſtic con- 
cerns, and of affording a conſtant retreat for 
idleneſs; it is impoſſible but that the conve- 
niency of repairing daily to the ſame place, to 
forget one's affairs, and beſtow one's attention 
on artificial amuſements, muſt inure a citizen 
to very different habits, and work a great al- 
teration in his manners. Will theſe changes, 
now, be of ſervice or diſſervice to the commu- 
nity? This is a queſtion, whoſe determina- 
tion depends leſs on an enquiry into the nature 
of the ſtage, than into the fituation and cha- 
racer of the ſpectators. It is certain, that in 
conſequence of the above-mentioned alterations, 
they would all in time nearly reſemble each 
other ; it is therefore neceſſary to begin with 
their circumſtances at firſt ſetting out, to judge 
properly of the difference between them. 

If theſe amuſements were even in their own 
nature indifferent (and I am willing to conſider 
them ſo for a moment) it is ſtill from the 
nature of the occupations interrupted by them, 

that we are to judge whether they are good or 
bad; eſpecially when they are ſo engaging as to 
become occupations themſelves, and to give a 
' reliſh for pleaſure inſtead of buſineſs. 

It is politic to encourage the amuſements of 
thoſe whoſe occupations are injurious to ſo- 
ciety: and to divert from amuſement ſuch 
whoſe occupations are of public utility. Ano- 
ther general remark is, that it is highly im- 

proper, to permit an idle and corrupt people to- 
make choice of their own amuſements; left. 
they ſhould only contrive or adopt ſuch as are: 
agreeable to their vicious inclinations ;- and 
thus become as miſchievous in their pleaſures as: 
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they are in their ſerious deſigns. But a ſimple 
induſtrious people may be permitted to divert 
themſelves, after their days work, in any man- 
ner they. pleaſe; there is-never. any danger of 
their abuſing this liberty, nor is there any oc- 
caſion for much: enquiry after objects ſuitable 
to their taſte. We have little need of ſauce; 
when our viands are ſeaſoned by abſtinence and 
keenneſs of appetite : neither is there any pre- 
paration required to divert: thoſe who are almoſt 
exhauſted with fatigue ; and to whom even reſt 
alone is an high enjoyment. In great cities, 
abounding with idle, intriguing people; who 
have neither religion nor honeſty ; and whoſe 
imagination, vitiated by indolence, the love of 
pleaſure and ſuperfluous neceſſities, breeds no- 
thing but miſchief; in great cities where vir- 
tue and moral principle ſtand for nothing, be- 
cauſe individuals can eaſily conceal their vices, 
and are ſure to gain credit and reſpect by a ſu - 


periority of fortune: in ſuch cities, I ſay, the 


magiſtracy cannot be too ingenious in multi- 
plying lawful.entertainments ; nor in ſtudying 


to make them agreeable, in order that private 


perſons may not be tempted to look out for 
more dangerous amuſements. To divert, and 


keep ſuch people from their deſtructive occupa- 
tions, is to divert them from doing miſchief: 


The retrenching two hours a. day. from the 
influence of vice, would prevent the twelfth 


part of the crimes that are committed; ſo that 


the time ſpent at the theatre, and in loitering 
about to coffee-houſes and other places of re- 
ſort for idlers and ſharpers, is an advantage to 
fathers of families, either. in reſpect to the ho- 
nour of their wives and daughter, or. to their 
puxſe. 

| But. 
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But in ſmall cities and towns leſs populous, 
where individuals being all under the. public 
eye, are born, as it were, to be cenſors of each 
ether; and where the police may eaſily. take a 
view of the whole; contrary maxims are to be 
purſued. If the people are induſtrious, and 
are engaged in arts and manufactures, great 

care ſhould be taken, not to eſtabliſh an 
amuſement which may divert the attention of 
avarice, which ' makes even toil a pleaſure, 
and enriches a ſtate by the covetouſneſs of its 
ſubjects. If the country be deſtitute of trade 
and manufactories, we ſhould be fo far from 
giving encouragement to that indolent eaſy life; 
to which the inhabitants are already: but too 
much addicted, that we ought to render it irk- 
ſome to them, and thus. compel! them to take 
up with ſome occupation in which their time 
might be uſefully employed. I find, at Paris, 
where every thing is judged of by appearances 
becauſe no one hath leiſure for examination, 
it is concluded from the ſtill and lifeleſs appear- 
ance, which country-towns make at firſt ſight, 
that the inhabitants live together. in a ſtupid 
inactivity; hardly ever emerging out of a ſtate 
of vegetation except to fight and quarrel. This 
is a miſtake, however, of which: they might 
eaſily be cured, did they but conſider that moſt 
of the literati, who figure at. Paris, with moſt 
of our uſeful diſcoveries and inventions of all 
kinds, originally come from thoſe contemptible 
country towns. Make but a ſhort ſtay in ſome 
of them, where you at firſt imagined you ſhould, 
only meet with clowns and blockheads, and 
vou will find not only people of: much. better 
ſenſe: than your. apiſh. Pariſians; but. will bs 
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almoſt ſure to find ſome ingenious and obſcure 
perſon, who will aſtoniſh you with his talents 
and performances; and who, while he is dif- 
playing ſuch prodigious efforts of labour, per- 
ſeverance and induſtry, will conceive he is 
ſhewing you nothing but what is familiarly 
known at Paris. Such is the ſimplicity of real 
N genius; it is never buſy nor intriguing; it 
neither knows nor cares for honours or prefer- 
ment; it makes no compariſons between its 
own abilities and thoſe of others: but its re- 
ſources all center in itſelf alone. Inſenſible 
of injuries and almoſt inſenſible of praiſe, it 
never aſſumes its proper rank, but is put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of it without boaſting. There is doubt - 
ry leſs, in proportion, leſs noiſe and buſtle in 
bil country-towns than in the metropolis. In the 
former, the paſhons are not ſo violent, nor 
our wants ſo urgent: but we there meet with 
more original characters, more invention and 
induſtry, and more real novelty ; becauſe there 
are fewer imitators, from there being fewer mo- 
dels for imitation. Hence every man draws 
more from his own reſources, and puts more of 
his own deſign into all his performances : and 
this becauſe the mind, being leſs diverted and 
immerſed in vulgar opinions, is more freely 
agitated in ſolitude ; and becauſe, by ſeeing 
leſs, people are led to imagine more ; and in 
fine, becauſe being leſs urged for want of time, 
they have more leiſure to digeſt and extend their 
ideas. ” 
I remember to have ſeen, in my youth, at 
Neufchatel, an object extremely pleaſmg; and 
perhaps the only one of its kind to be met with: 
in the world, This was a mountain entirely 
ET | eovercd 
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covered with ruſtic habitations, each of which 
formed the centre of its adjacent lands; ſo that 
the houſes, being equally diſtant as the fortunes. 
of the proprietors were equal, they afforded the 
numerous inhabitants at once the peace of ſoli- 
tude and the conſolations of ſociety. 'Theſe pea- 
ſants, happy and at their eaſe, free from taxes, 
impoſts and oppreſſions, cultivated with all poſſi- 
ble diligence, the lands whoſe property and 
produce were their own; employing the time 
they can ſpare from huſbandry, in works of 
handicraft, and in making a proper uſe of that 
inventive genius which nature hath beſtowed 
on them. In the winter particularly, when the 
ſnows are frequently ſo deep as to deprive 
them of the conveniency of communication, 
each family is ſhut up in a little warm wooden 
houſe * of their own conſtructing ; and are 
buſted in various amuſing exerciſes; which pre- 
vent their being weary of ſolitude : while at 
the ſame time they are conducive to health. 
They have no carpenters, lockfmiths, glaziers 
or turners, by trade among them; each family 
finds its artizans in itſelf, who work for no body 
elle. And yet among the variety of conve- 
nient, and, I may add, elegant furniture with 


* Some of our Pariſian witlings will no doubt ex- 
claim at this, as well as at ſeveral other paſſages, and 
attempt to demonſtrate to the ladies (for it is to the 

ladies particularly that theſe gentlemen undertake 
to demonſtrace) that it is impoſſible for a wooden 
houſe to keep out the cold. What a lying author is 
this? they will ſay, what a blunderer in natural phi- 
loſophy! — Their demonſtration ] ſhall not pretend 
to controvert : but this I know, 'that the Swiſs are 
kept very warm in their wooden houſes, and that 
even in. the depth of winter, when the country 1s 
covered with froſt and ſnow.. a 
which 
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which their houſes are furniſhed, every thing 7s 
conſtructed and finiſhed in a maſterly manner. 
'Fhey have leiſure alſo to invent and make man 
different implements in ſteel, wood and paſte- 
board, which they diſpoſe of to foreigners, and ex- 
port eventoParis; particularly thoſe little wood- 
en clocks, which have been made by them, and 
-have been ſent into different parts of Europe 
for ſome few years paſt. They conſtruct others 
alſo of iron, and even carry their ingenuity ſs 
far as to make. watches; but what appears al- 
moſt incredible, is, that every workman is him- 
ſelf capable of the ſeveral branches, into which 
this buſineſs: is uſually divided; and fabricates 
all the different tools himſelf, | | 
Nor is this all. They are poſſeſſed of: uſe- 
ful. books, are tolerably inſtructed in them, and 
reaſon ſenſibly on moſt ſubjects . They make 
eranes, magnets, ſpectacles, pumps, weather- 
glaſſes, and camera-obſcuras. Their apartments 
are hung round with: various kinds of inſtru- 
ments.; ſo that you would take the ſtove of a 
peafant for the workſhop of a mechanick, or 
for the cabinet of ſome experimentaliſt. They 
all know ſomething alſo of drawing, painting; 
and arithmetick. Moſt of them play on the 


flute, and many know a little of mulick, and 


ſing juſtly. Theſe arts are not taught them by 
profeſſed maſters, but are handed down as it 
were by tradition. Of thoſe whom I knew 
acquainted with muſick, one of them told me 


*I might. cite, as an example, a man of merit 
well known in Paris, and more than once honoured 
with the ſuffrage of the academy of ſciences. This 
is Mr. Rivaz, a celebrated Valeſian. I know indeed 
that he has few-equals among his countrymen ; but 
this 1 know. that it was in living like them that he 
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he had learned it of his father; another of his 
aunt, and a third of his couſin ; while others. 
did not remember of whom. One of their 
moſt common amuſements, is to ſing pſalms in 
four parts, with their wives and children; when 
one is aſtoniſhed to hear from their ruſtic habi- 
tations the nervous and manly harmony of 
 Goudimel, ſo long ſince forgotten by our ſcien- 

tific artiſts, | 
I could be no moreweary of rambling among 
thoſe delightful villas, than were the honeſt in- 
habitants of treating me with frankneſs and 
hoſpitality, Unfortunately I was then but 
young; my curioſity was only that of a child, 
and I fought of courſe more to amuſe than in- 
ſtruct myſelf. | . 

Thirty years having ſince elapſed, the few 
obſervations I then made have ſlipped = me- 
mory. I remember only that I conſtanily ad- 
mired in thoſe extraordinary people, a certain 
mixture of artifice and ſimplicity, which one 
would think incompatible, and which I have 
never obſerved in any other, But I remember 
nothing in particular of their manners, ſociety 
or character, At preſent I ſhould regard this 
happy ſpot with a different eye; and yet may 
never ſee it more; though. alas! it is in the 
way to my native country |! 

Having given this ſlight ſketch of the nature 
and ſituation: of the place, we will ſuppole that 
a theatre was erected at a fmall expence on the 
top of the mountain, and in the midſt of the 

habitations, we have been ſpeaking of; with. 
the view of affording a decent entertainment 
for a people, conſtantly employed and able to 
ſupport the expence: let us ſuppoſe farther, 

that theſe people ſhould contract a * ved 
43 u 
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ſuch entertainment; and then let us enquire what 
would be the reſult of ſuch an inſtitution. The 
firſt inconvenience that preſents itſelf, is that 
the occupation of theſe people ceaſing to be 
their amuſement, as ſoon as they have got 
another, they will be diſguſted with the for- 
mer : hence their induſtry will not furniſh them 
with their former leiſure, nor with the ſame in- 
ventions. Beſides there will be every day fo 
much time loſt by all thoſe who go to the play; 
who will hardly return immediately to their 
work with their heads full of what they have 
been ſeeing at the theatre; and of which they 
will continue to talk and ruminate. Hence 
will ariſe a decreaſe of labour, the firſt ill 
conſequence, 

However little they pay at entrance, it muſt 
ſtill be ſomething. Here is an expence they 
have not been at before. They muſt pay alſo 
for their wives and children, when they take 
them thither, as of courſe they ſometimes will. 
Add to this, that a man cannot go to a public 
aſſembly in his working dreſs : he will hence 
be obliged to put on his Sunday clothes, to 
change his linen, and to be ſhaved and powder- 
ed more frequently: all which will coſt him 
both money and time. Here we have an in- 
creaſe of expences ; the ſecond ill conſequence. 

An additional expence and diminiſhed labour 
muſt have ſome means of indemnification. This 
will be found only in the price of labour, which 


of courſe will raiſe the price of their commo- 


dities. The traders, diſguſted at this riſe, will 


leave theſe mountaineers *, and provide them-_ 


* So the inhabitants -of the abovementioned 
mountain are called. | | 


ſelves 
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ſelves with the like commodities from their 
neighbours, who without being grown leſs in- 
N ſhould have no theatre, and therefore 
would not have the ſame reaſon to raiſe the 
price of their goods. Hence decreaſe of trade, 
a third ill confequence. | 

In bad weather the roads are impaſlable ; 
but the comedians muſt live in all weathers, 
their repreſentation therefore muſt not be inter- 
rupted. "The playhouſe muſt of courſe then be 
acceſſible at all ſeaſons. In the winter, roads muſt 
be opened through the ſnow ; poſlibly they will 
be paved, and God forgive us, perhaps light- 
ed. Here ariſes a public expence ; and conſe- 
quently there muſt be a tax laid upon indivi- 
duals to diſcharge it. Hence the eſtabliſhment 
of taxes, a fourth ill conſequence. _ EX 2; 

The wives of our mountaineers, going firſt 
to ſee and afterwards to be ſeen, mult be dreſſ- 
ed out, and that with marks of diſtinction. 
The Squire's lady will not be ſeen at a play, 
in the ſame attire as the wife of a ſchoolmaſter; 
while the latter will endeavour to make as good 
an appearance as the former. Hence will ſoon 
ariſe an emulation in dreſs, which will ruin 
their huſbands, and perhaps infect them wit 
the ſame ſpirit z while every expedient will be 
thought of to evade the reſtraint of ſumptuary 
laws. Hence the introduction of luxury, a 
fifth ill conſequence. | 


W hat follows is eaſy to be conceived; without. 
placing to account, therefore, the other incon- 
veniencies which I already have, or hereafter 
ſhall mention; without examining into the 
nature of theatrical entertainments or the mo- 


"ality of their effects; I confine myſelf entirely 
| Os { 3o.: 256.0 
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to the articles of labour and profit : and I con- 


ceive I have proved, by a ſimple deduction of 
conſequences, how a people, who live eaſy and 
happy, while they owe that eaſe and happineſs 
to their induſtry, haſten their own deſtruction 
when -they exchange reality for appearance, 
and precipitate themfelves into luxury. 

By the way, you are not to object that my 
fuppoſition is chimerical. I lay it down as 
fuch, endeavouring only to render its inevitable 
conſequences more or lefs perceptible. A few 
circumſtances excepted, there are other moun- 
taineers, beſides thoſe I have deſcribed, and the 
example is, mutaiis mutandis, very generally ap- 
plicable. my | 
Thus, were it even true that theatrical en- 
tertainments are not bad in themfelves, we are 
yet to enquire whether they may not become 
jo, with regard to any particular people for 
whom they are intended. In ſome places they 


may be uſeful to attract foreigners ; to increaſe 


the circulation of ſpecie; to afford encourage- 
ment to artiſts ; to diverſify modes of dreſs ; to 
amuſe the rich or thoſe who aſpire to become ſo; 
to render them leſs hurtful to ſociety ; to divert 
the poorer ſort from thinking on their miſery; 
to make them forget the demerit of their chiefs 
by attending to that of dancers; to maintain a 
| kind of taſte, when real virtue is no more; 
to hide the deformity of vice with the varniſh 
of decorum ; and in a word, to prevent a cor- 
ruption of manners from degenerating into fla- 
grant licentiouſneſs. In other places, however, 
they would tend to ſuppreſs the love of labour; 
to diſcourage induſtry ; to ruin individuals; to 
infect them with idleneſs; to ſet them looking out 
for means of ſubſiſtence without working; to 

5 render 
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render the common people indolent and mean; 
to divert their attention from thoſe public and 
private concerns which ought to employ their 
thoughts; to turn prudence into ridicule ; 
to ſubſtitute a theatrical jargon in the place 
of virtue; to place all their morality in meta- 
phyſicks; to convert ſaber citizens into rattling 
wits, their modeſt wives into fine ladies, and 
their daughters into amorous coquettes, The 
general effect would be the ſame on all men; 
but men thus perverted would be more or leſs 
proper for their ſituation and country. In be- 
coming equal, the bad would be gainers; but 
the good would be till greater loſers : both of 
them would contract a taſte for indolence and 
effeminacy; which woulddeprive the one of great 


virtues, and preſerve the other from attempt- 
ing great crimes. 6 a 


From theſe new reflections we may infer a 
conſequence directly contrary to that which I 
drew from the former; viz, that when a people 
are corrupted, playhouſes are good for them; 
and that when the people are uncorrupted, play- 
houſes are bad. It ſhould ſeem, therefore, 
that theſe two contrary effects counteract- 
ing each other, dramatic entertainments ſhould 
5 be found indifferent to all. But there is this 
difference, that the effect which inforces both 
> the good and the evil, is deduced from the 
h ſpirit and tendency of the particular performance 
itſelf; it is ſubject, like them, to a thouſand 
modifications that reduce it in a manner to no- 
thing; whereas that effect which converts the 
good into evil, and the evil into good, reſults 
from the very inſtitution itſelf; and is a con- 
ſtant and real effect, which is daily renewed, 
and muſt in the end prevail. 
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It follows hence that, in order to judge whe- 


ther it be proper or not to eſtabliſh a theatre 
in any place, it is firſt of all neceſſary to know, 
whether the inhabitants of it, are virtuous or 
vicious in their manners; a queſtion it by no 
means becomes me to decide, in reſpect to my 
fellow-citizens. Be this however as it may, 
all the conceſſion I am able to make on this 
head, is that a playhouſe will do us no kind of 
harm, if we are already ſo far gone that no- 
thing elſe will 5 

To prevent the inconveniencies that might 
ariſe from the example of the comedians, 
you would compel them to be honeſt peo- 
ple. By this means, you ſay, we ſhould 
have theatrical entertainments and virtuous 
manners; and be able to unite the adyan- 


tages of both. Theatrical entertainments and 


virtuous manners! This would indeed be a 
ſight, eſpecially as it would be the firſt 
time it had ever been ſeen | But what are the 
means you point out, for keeping the players 
in due bounds ? Severe Jaws well executed. 
This is at leaſt a confeſſion that they ſtand in 
need of reſtraint, and that the method is not 
eaſy. Severe laws | Our very firſt law is to ad- 
mit of no ſuch people. If we ſhould once break 
through that, what will avail the ſeverity of 
others? Laws well executed! ſay you? It is 
firſt neceſſary to know if ſuch laws could be ſo ; 
for the force of the laws hath its bounds as well 
as the vices they are intended to reſtrain, We 


cannot be certain of executing the laws, till 


we have compared theſe two quantities and find 
that the former exceeds the latter. The know- 


ledge of theſe two relations conſtitutes the real 


ſcience 
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ſcience of the legiſlator ; for, if he had nothin 
more to do than to publiſh edicts upon edicts 


and regulations upon regulations, in order to 


remedy abuſes as faſt as they riſe, he might 
doubtleſs compoſe many fine pieces; but they 
would, for the moſt part, remain ineffectual, 
and would ſerve rather as indications of what 
ought to be done, than as the means of putting 
it in execution. In reality, the inſtitution of 
laws is not ſo wonderful an enterprize, but that 
almoſt any man, of common ſenſe and common 
honeſty, might preſcribe ſuch inſtitutions as pro- 
perly obſerved would be of the greateſt benefit 


to ſociety. Shew me any under- graduate of a 


civilian, who cannot draw upa code as morally 
pure as that of Plato's imaginary Republick. 
But this is not the only point to be aimed at. 
The main buſineſs is to adapt this code in ſuch 
a manner to the people for whom it is framed, 
and to the particular injunctions therein con- 
tained, that the execution of it ſhould be the 
natural reſult of its inſtitution. This would 
be impoſing laws on a people, after the exam- 
ple of Solon, not indeed ſuch laws as might be 
abſolutely beft in themſelves, but ſuch as are 
relatively beſt adapted to a people in their par- 
ticular circumſtances. It is, otherwiſe, much 
better that diſorders ſhould continue, than be 
provided againſt by laws, which. are not to 
be obſerved ; for this, without removing the evil, 
is the way to bring the law itſelf into contempt. 

Another obſervation not leſs important, is, 
that affairs of morals and equity- in general, 
are not regulated like thoſe of particular juſtice 
and ſtrict right, by laws and edicts: or, if the 
laws have at any times an influence on manners, 
it is when they themſelves firſt derive that in- 


fluence 
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fluence in a great meaſure from them: in which 
caſe they return it, by a kind of reaction 
well known to real politicians. The firſt act 
of authority done by the Ephori of Sparta, on 
entering upon the office, was to iſſue a pro- 
clamation to enjoin the people not merely to 
obſerve the laws, but to love them ; in order 
that their obſervance might be eſteemed no 
hardſhip. This proclamation, which was not 
a matter of form, perfectly ſhewed the ſpirit of 
the Spartan inſtitution z by which a regard to 
the laws and to manners were intimately con- 
nected in the minds of the citizens. But let 
us not flatter ourſelves with ever ſeeing Sparta 
revive in the midſt of commerce and a love of 

ain. Had we the ſame maxims indeed as the 
eee a playhouſe might be very 
ſafely erected at Geneva; for none of its citi- 
zens would reſort thither. 

By what means then can government have an 
influence on manners? I anſwer by public opi- 
nion. If our habits ariſe from our own ſentiments, 
when we live in retirement; they ariſe from 
the ſentiments of others, when we mix in ſo- 
ciety. When we live not by ourſelves, but 
chiefly with others, it is by the opinion of 
others that we are governed. Nothing appears 
ſalutary or eligible to individuals but what is 
adjudged ſo by the publick ; the only happineſs 
which is known to the greater part of mankind 
being that of being thought happy. 

With reſpect to the choice of neceſſary means 
to direct the public opinion; this is another 
queſtion, which it would be ſuperfluous to re- 
ſolve for you, and this is not the place in which 
to reſolve it for my readers in general. I ſhall 
content myſelf, therefore, with ſhewing, by a 

| very 
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very ſtriking inſtance, that ſuch means are 
neither Jaws-nor.penalties, nor indeed any kind 
of compulſive methods. There is an example 
*'uſt under your eye; for I borrow. it from your 
own country ; I mean the tribunal of the mar- 
ſhals of France, who are appointed ſupreme 


judges of the point of honour... | 


What was the intent of this inſtitution ? To 


change the public opinion in reſpect to duels ; 


to the reparation of injuries and to thoſe oc- 
caſions in which a brave man is obliged, on 
pain of infamy, to demand ſatisfaction by-his 
ſword, i 33 

It follows hence, in the fr/# place, that 
compulſion having no power over the judgment, 
the greateſt care ſhould be taken to baniſh 
every the leaſt appearance of violence from a 
tribunal, inſtituted to effect ſuch a change. 
Even the term tribunal was an improper one.; 
that of the court e honour would, I think, have 


been much better. Its only arms ought to be 
honour and infamy: there ſhould be no pecu- 
niary rewards, no corporal puniſkment, no 


priſons, no arreſts, no guards belonging to it. 
A beadle ſhould cite the accuſed to appear, by 
ſimply touching him with a white wand; with- 
out any other conſtraint to force an appearance. 
Not to appear indeed before the judges within a 
certain time after citation, ſhould be taken-as a 


confeſſion that the perſon cited had no honour, 


and of courſe ſhould incur their condemnation. 
Henceſhould reſult proper marks of infamy, ſuch 
as a degradation from nobility, an incapacity to 
ſerve the king in any office civil or military, with 


other puniſhments of the ſame kind, which natu- 
rally depend on, and take their riſe from opinion. 


. 
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It follows, ſecondly, that, in order to eradi- 
cate public prepoſſeſſion, there ſhould be ap- 
pointed judges of great influence and authority 
reſpecting the matter in queſtion: and as to 
this particular, it is certain the founder entered 
properly into the ſpirit of the inſtitution: for 
in a military nation none can be better judges 
of the proper occaſions for ſhewing courage, or 
of demanding ſatisfaction for inſulted honour, 
than veterans rewarded by military titles, grown 
grey beneath their laurels, and who have ſo 
often ſhewn, at the expence of their blood, 
that they are not ignorant when their duty re- 


* 


quires it to be ſhed. 
It follows, in the third place, that, as no- 
thing is more independent on the ſupreme power 
than public opinion, the ſovereign ought to be 
careful, above all things, not to ſuffer his arbi- 
trary deciſions to interfere with the decrees paſſ- 
ed to repreſent, or to direct, that opinion, On 
the contrary, he ought to endeavour to raiſe 
the court of honour above his throne ; as being 
himſelf ſubject to its venerable decrees. He 
ſhould not have begun, therefore, with the 
condemnation of all duels indiſcriminately. 
This was ſetting up a ſhocking oppoſition at 
once between honour and the law ; for not the 
law itſelf can oblige any one to be guilty of 
his own diſhonour. If the publick are of opi- 
nion that any particular man is a poltroon or a 
coward, it will be in vain for the King, with 
all his authority, to declare him brave. Nobody 

will believe a word of it: and ſuch a man who, 
being generally deſpiſcd as a coward, ſhould thus 
want to be reſpected on compulſion, would only 
be thought the more contemptible. As to 
what is ſaid in the edicts, that duels are of- 
DT fences 
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fences againſt the Deity; this is doubtleſs a very 
pious. opinion: but the civil magiſtrate is no 
judge of ſpiritual] concerns; whereas, when- 
ever the ſovereign authority offers to interpoſe 
in diſputes between honour and religion, it 


runs in danger of expoſing itſelf on both ſides. 


Nor do theſe edicts reaſon a jot better, when 
they ſay that, inſtead of fighting, the parties 
aggrieved ſhould addreſs themſelves to the mar- 


ſhals: for to condemn thus all duels without 


diſtinction or reſerve, is to begin with previ- 
ouſly determining what is referred to their judg- 
ment, It is well known the marſhals are not 
authorized to allow of a duel, even in caſes 
where offended honour has no other means of 
ſatisfaction; and, according to the prejudices 
of the world, many ſuch caſes may happen : 
for as to the mere ceremonious ſatisfaction of- 


fered to the perſon injured, this is only child's 
play. : 


We will ſuppoſe a man hath a right to accept 
of ſuch reparation on his own account, and to 
forgive his enemy on ſubmiſſion : an artful ma- 
nagement of this maxim might inſenſibly pre- 
vail over the barbarous prejudices it oppoſes, 


But the caſe is different when the honour of 


others is attacked, with whom he is connect- 


ed; here is no poſſibility of accommodation. 


If my father has received a box on the ear; if 
my ſiſter, my wife, or my miſtreſs be inſulted, 
{ball I preſerve my own honour by proſtituting 
theirs? . No marſhals, no accommodations 


will ſuffice : I muſt either avenge my friends or 


be myſelf diſhonoured; the ediQts leave no 


other choice, but puniſhment or infamy. To 


cite an example that makes for my preſent pur- 
| Fa” _ poſe; 
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poſe; is it not a ſingular kind of contraſt be- 
- tween the ſpirit of our theatres and that of our 
courts of juſtice, that the ſame people ſhould 
- applaud that very Cid on the ſtage, who would 
be hanged at the Greve? 6 | 
We may do what we pleaſe, but till ſome 
: expedient be found to change the public opi- 
nion, neither reafon, nor virtue, nor the laws 
will prevail over it. Compulſion, I ſay again, 
will not do; nor would the method at preſent 
- preſcribed be of any other uſe, were it prac- 
-tiſed, than to puniſh brave men, and encou- 
rage cowards : but fortunately it is too abſurd. 
to be uſed, and hath ſerved only to change the 
name of duels. What then, you will ſay, 
- ſhould have been done? It appears to me, that 
.fingle-combats ought to have been cognizable 
to the juriſdiction of the marſhals; who ſhould 
have judged of the caſe, and prevented, or even 
have permitted them as they found cauſe. Ihe 
marſhals ſhould not only have been inveſted 
with authority to grant the liberty. of fighting, 
when they judged it expedient ; but it would 
have been of conſequence for them to have 
made actual uſe of this authority; were it for 
no other reaſon than to obviate a common no- 
tion, which is not eaſy to ſuppreſs, and alone 
ſubverts their whole authority, viz. that in 
matters which come before their court, they de- 
termine leſs according to their own opinion, 
than according -to the orders-of the ſovereign. 
But then there would be no ſcandal in demanding 
leave to fight on a neceſſary occaſion: nor 
would there be any ſhame in declining to fight, 
-when the reaſons for granting leave were deem- 
ed inſufficient, It would be always, however, 
„1 | a ſhame 
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ſhame to fay to them, I have been inſulted, 
pray contrive ſome method to excuſe me from 
fighting.” By ſuch means all private challen- 
ges would infallibly be diſcountenanced; when, 
offended honour being at liberty to defend itſelf 
and courage to diſplay itſelf in the field of ho- 
nour, thoſe perſons would be juſtly ſuſpectel. 
of bad deſigns who fought.in private: and when- 
thoſe whom the Court of honour had judged: 
to have fought wrongfully “ ſhould: be tried as 
aſſaſſins by the ordinary courts of juſtice, I 
own that, as many duels would not be adjudg-- 
ed till too late, and others would be folemnly. 
permitted, this inſtitution would- be attended, 
in the beginning, with the loſs of many brave | 
men; but it would conduce afterward. to the 
ſaving a prodigious number of lives: whereas. 
from the effuſion of the blood ſpilt in defiance. 
of the king's edicts, there ariſes a motive fog 
ſpilling ſtill more. «7 
To proceed to the conſequences. afterwards; 
To proportion as the Court of honour, by its 
prudential deciſions, ſhould acquire an influence 
over popular opinions, it would grow by de- 
grees more ſevere, tit the juſt occaſions for- 
fighting were reduced to none at all: in which 
caſe the. point of honour would be altered in 
its principles, and duels would be entire y abo- 
liſhed. So much trouble hath not been taken 
indeed; -and- the conſequence * the Deen 5 


es. ſay wrongfully, by ** I mean not only 
unfairly or cowardly, but alſo unjuſtly, and with- 
out ſufficient reaſon ; which would be juſtly pre- 


ſumed of every affair that PR not be brought 
before the court. 
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inſtitutions to this end are uſeleſs. If duels 
are not ſo frequent in our days; it is not that 
they are either deſpiſed or puniſhed : but be- 
cauſe there hath: been a revolution of manners ; 
at the ſame time, it is a ſtrong proof that this 
revolution arifes from quite different cauſes, in 
which the government has no concern ; and 
that the public opinion is by no means changed 
reſpecting this article; for, after all theſe ill- 
judged precautions, a gentleman who is in- 
fulted, and does not demand ſatisfaction at 
the point of his ſword, is ſtill as infamous as 
ever. | 

A fourth conſequence of the ſame inſtitution 
1s, that, as no gentleman can pafs through life 
without honour, all ranks of people that wear 
a ſword, even from the prince to the foot- ſol- 
dier, and even all who do not wear ſwords, 
ſhould be ſubject to the juriſdiction of this 
court : ſome to account for their conduct and 
behaviour, others of their principles and con- 
verſation : all being equally liable to be honour- 
ed or diſgraced, according as their lives and 


+ People uſed formerly to quarrel in the public 
taverns: they have now taken a diſguſt at this 
coarſe and vulgar pleaſure, by * more eaſy 
acceſs to private families. Formerly the men would 
eat one another's throat for a miſtreſs: they have 
ſince diſcovered, by living in greater familiarity 
with the ſex, that it is not worth while to fight 
about them. If we except women and wine, there 
are few ſubjects for quarrel. At preſent few people 
fight about any thing but gaming. The gentlemen. 
of the army fight for court favours, or to prevent 
their quitting the fervice. In this age of calcu- 
lation, every man may eftimate the value of his ho- 
nour and life within half a crown. 
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opinions ſhould be agreeable or diſagreeable to 
the principles of national honour; which 
would be thus inſenſibly reformed by the tribu- 
nal in queſtion conformably to thoſe of reaſon 
and juſtice. To confine the juriſdiction of ſuch 
courts to the nobility and gentlemen of the ar- 
my, is to lop off the branches and leave the 
trunk: for, if the point of honour makes gentle- 
men act, it makes the people talk: the former 
fight only becauſe the latter would condemn. 
them if they did not : now, to change thoſe 
actions which have the public eſteem for their 
object, it is firſt neceſſary to effect a change 
in the judgment of the public concerning them. 
I am convinced indeed, that this change will 
never be effected without conſulting even the 
women, on whom depends in a great meaſure 
the mode of thinking among the men. 

It follows alſo from this principle, that the 
tribunal we are ſpeaking of, ſivuld be more or 
leſs formidable to different orders of men, in 
proportion as they have more or leſs honour to 
loſe according to the general notions of the 
world ; for by theſe muſt we in this caſe ever 
be governed. If the inſtitution were properly 
founded, ptinces and peers would tremble at 
the name of a court of honour, On the firſt 
erecting of this tribunal, all the private quar- 
rels ſubſiſting among the nobility of the king- 
dom ſhould be referred to its decifion ; the 
judges paſſing ſentence as far as poſſible agree= 
able to the laws of honour only. Theſe ſens 
tences ſhould be ſevere; ſuch as ceſſions of 
rank and precedency, and thofe perſonal, and 
independent of the privilege of place. There 
ſhould be iſſued prohibitions to wear arms, to 
appear in the preſence of the prince, or- ſome 
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fuch penalties as are nothing in reality but only 
imaginary puniſnments, even down to actual 
infamy; which might be looked upon as the 
capital puniſhment of this court of honour. 
All theſe penalties ſnould have the ſame effect, 
by the concurrence of the ſupreme authority, 
as the public judgment hath when its determi- 
nations are not counteracted by force. 

The court ſhould not take cognizance of 
trifies, nor ever do things imperfectly: even the 
king himſelf ſhould have been ſummoned before 
it, when he threw his cane out of the window, 
for fear, as he ſaid, of being provoked to ſtrike 
a gentleman . Both parties ſhould have been 
cited to.appear in court; the king fhould have 


deen ſolemnly tried, and ſentenced to make the 


gentleman reparation for the affront indirectly 
offered him: at the ſame time, the court ſhould: 
award an honourable prize to the Monarch, 
for having moderated his paſſion. This prize 
ſhould be ſomething ſimple, but conſpicuous, 
for the king to wear during life; which would, 
in my opinion, be a more honourable mark of 
diſtinction than any attached to royalty, and: 
would, doubtleſs, be a frequent ſubje& for the' 
mule.” wy | | 4k 

It is certain that, with reſpe& to honour, 
kings themſelves are particularly ſubjected to 
public judgment, and conſequently may, with- 
out debaſing themſelves, appear before the court 
that repreſents it. Lewis the XIV. was a 
proper perſon to have formed an inſtitution of 
this kind, and I believe would have done it, 
had it been ſuggeſted to him. 


* Mr. de Lauzun. Here I think the cane was: 
nobly applied. | 
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And yet with all theſe precautions, it is fill 
doubtful whether ſuch an eſtabliſhment would 
ſucceed, becauſe it is contrary to the ſpirit of the - 
monarchical government, Certain it is, never- 
theleſs, that by neglecting ſome ſuch means, and 
by attempting to introduce legal compulſion in 
matters of prejudice; and to alter the public no- 
tions- of honour by violence, the royal autho- 
rity hath been frequently endangered, and the 
laws rendered contemptible for attempting to 
exceed their power. What was the opinion, 
however, which they wanted to deſtroy ? Cer- 
tainly the moſt extravagant and barbarous opi- 
nion that ever entered the human mind; viz. 
that every ſocial duty is ſupported by courage; 
that no man is a knave, a ſcoundrel, or a ca- 
lumniator, but on the contrary, every one po- 
lite, humane and honeſt, that dares to fight; 
that falſehood is converted into truth, robbery 
rendered lawful, treachery commendable, and” 
all kinds of villainy honourable, when they 
can be defended by the ſword ; that an in- 
jury is ſufficiently repaired by a thruſt through 
the lungs, and that we are never in the wrong 
in our quarrels with others, provided we fight 
and kill them. I confeſs there is another ſpecies. 
of fighting, wherein cruelty is mixed with po- 
liteneſs ; this is when people fight in the fiſt 
heat of blood... In the firſt — of blood ! 
Good God! Why, thou . ſavage beaſt, doſt 
thou thirſt after another's. blood ? Wouldſt 


thou drink it? It is impoſſible to reflect on 


theſe horrid circumſtances. without ſhuddering. 
Such are the prejudices which the kings of 
France, armed with all the public force, have 
n in vain. Opinion, the queen of the- 
| F. 5 world, 
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world, is not ſubje& to the power of kings ; 
who are themſelves the firſt of ſlaves. 
But J finiſh here this long digreſſion; which 
unfortunately will not be the laſt: and from 
this example, perhaps too brilliant, / parva 
licet componere magnis, I return to more ſimple 
applications. One of the. infallible effects of 
a theatre eſtabliſhed in ſuch a ſmall city as 
ours, would be to change our maxims, or, if 
you will, our public prejudices and opinions : 
this would effect a neceſſary change in our man- 
ners, whether for the better or worſe I pretend not 
to ſay, but certainly leſs agreeable to our con- 
ſtitution. I aſk, Sir, by what laws you would 
effectually remedy this inconvenience ? If go- 
vernment hath a great influence on manners, 
it is only by means of its primitive inſtitution: 
when it hath once formed thoſe manners; it 
has no longer the power to alter them, unleſs. 
it alters itſelſ: on the contrary, it hath even a 
great deal of trouble to preſerve them againſt 
the inevitable accidents, by which they are 
conſtantly attacked, and againſt their natural 
propenſity to change. Public opinions, altho” 
10 difficult to be influenced, are yet in them-- 
telves of a very unſtable and changeable na- 
ture. A thouſand fortuitous cauſes and un- 
toreſeen circumſtances, will effect what neither 
argument nor force are capable of ; or rather 
it is preciſely becauſe they are directed by 
chance, that compulſion hath no influence on 
them : juſt as in throwing dice, throw the box. 
with what force you will, it will not in the 
. leaſt contribute to turn up the caſt required. 
The utmoſt that human wiſdom is capable 
of, is to prevent alterations; and to put a check 
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by way of prevention, to whatever tends that, 
way; but we no ſooner permit ſuch changes 
than we authorize them, and are ſeldom able 
to determine their effects, nor can ever anſwer” 
for what they will be. How ſhall we prevent 
thoſe effects, therefore, whoſe cauſe we have: 
introduced voluntarily? Would you propoſe 
that we ſhould eſtabliſh cenfors in imitation of 
the inſtitution juſt mentioned? We have thoſe 
already; and, if all the influence of this 
tribunal is found but barely ſufficient to keep 
us juſt what we are; how little would it be 
able to oppoſe a new and additional motive to 
depravation of manners? It is evident that it 
would be infufficient. The firſt mark of its 
impotence to prevent the abuſes of a theatre, 
would be its permitting one to be eſtabliſhed. 
For it is eaſy to foreſee that theſe two different 
eſtabliſhments cannot ſubſiſt long together, the 
ſtage would either turn the cenſors into ridi- 
cnte, or the cenſors would baniſh the come, 
dians- 15; | 1 | | 
But the matter in debate, regards not only 
the inſufficiency of laws for reſtraining corru 
manners, while their cauſe is left ſubſiſting. 1 
foreſee it will be remarked that, my head being 
fo full. of the abuſes- neceifarily ariſing ftom 
play-houſes, and with the general 4impoſhbility - 
of preventing them, I have not made a dirget 
anſwer to the expedient propoſed; which was 
to have a ſet of comedians all worthy people, 
that is to ſay, our comedians ſhould be made 
ſuch. It is not very neceſſary to enter into a 
particular diſeuſſion of this circumſtance: What 
J have already ſaid of the effects of comedy, 
being independent of the manners of the co- 

6... medianss 
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medians, the objection againſt this kind of en- 


tertainment is ſtill the ſame, were the players 
themſelves even to profit as much as you can 


ſuppoſe by the injunctions laid on; them; nay, 


were they even to become exemplary patterns 
of virtue. My regard, however, for thoſe of 
my countrymen, who ſee no other danger 
ariſing from a play-houſe, than the bad ex- 
ample of the comedians, leads us farther to en- 
quire whether, even on their ſuppeſition, this 
expedient hath any probability of ſueceſs; and 
whether it ought to ſatisfy them. 1 

To begin with facts, before we reaſon on 


their cauſes; I find, in _ that the pro- 


feſſion of a comedian is a ſtate of immoxality and 
kcentiouſneſs ; that the players of both ſexes 
lead debauched and-ſcandalous lives; that they 
are at onee prodigal and avaricious; conſtantly 


involved in debt and extravagance; careleſs in 


fpending their money, and little ſcrupulous as 


to their manner of getting it. I find alſo, that 
in all countries their profeſſion is diſreputable; 


that thoſe who follow it * whether excom- 
municated or not, are univerſally deſpiſed; 
and that even at Paris, where they are leſs con- 
temned, and in general behave better than 


elſewhere, a reputable tradeſman would be 


If che Engliſh interred the celebrated Mrs. 
Oldfield, by the ſide of their kings, it was not her 
profeſſion, but her talents, they deſigned to honour. 
In England, great parts ennoble the meaneſt fla; 
tion; and the want of them debaſes the higheſt. 


With reſpect alſo to comedians in particular, the 


lower and middling order of them, are held in as 
much contempt, or perhaps more, .at London than. 
in any other part of the world, 

Ed BY - 
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aſhiamed to keep company with thoſe very 
players, who are ſeen daily at the tables of the 
Great. Another obſervation equally important 
is, that the public contempt for players prevails 
moſt in places moſt remarkable for purity of 
manners; there being ſome countries of ſingu- 

lar innocence and ſimplicity, in which the 
profeſſion of a comedian is almoſt held in de- 
teſtation. Theſe are undoubted facts. You 
will ſay, perhaps, they are owing to prejudice. 
J grant it: but, as this prejudice is general, 
ve muſt enquire after the general cauſe of it: 
and I do not think we ſhall find it arife from 
any thing except the profeſſion itfelf. To this 
you anſwer, that the comedians are induced to 
render themſelves - contemptible, . becauſe therr 
profeſſion is ſo generally defpiſed : but where- 
fore ſhould their profeſſion have been deſpiſed, . 
if it had not been deſerving. of it? Why 
ſhould people have a worſe opinion of actors 
than of men of other profeſſions, if there were 
nothing to diſtinguiſh them? It is perhaps 
this particular we ought to examine into, be- 
fore we attempt to juſtify them at the expence 
of the publick. e e 
l might poffibly have imputed this prejudice 
to the declamations of our prieſts, if IJ had not 
found it prevalent among the Romans before 


= the birth of Chriftianity ; and that not only 


current in the minds of the common people, 
but authorized by expreſs las, which declared 
players to be infamous, deprived them of the 
title and privileges of Roman citizens; and 
ſet the actreſſes on the footing of common proſ- 
titutes. Here we find no reaſon for the preju- 
dice, but what muſt ariſe from the very nature 
of the thing. Fhe prieſts and devotees — 
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the Pagans rather approved than condemned 
theatrical exhibitions; which conſtituted a part. 
of the diverſions conſecrated to religion *: 
they were not intereſted to decry them, neither, 
in fact, did they do it. At that time, how- 
ever, people might as juſtly exclaim as you do 
now, of the abſurdity of holding a ſet of peo- 
ple in contempt, who were paid and protected. 
by the publick. But this circumſtance does not 
appear to me ſo abſurd as it may to you: for 
it is ſometimes proper that a government ſhould 
permit diſhonourable, if uſeful, profeſſions ; 
and yet, the profeſſors themſelves ſhall not have 
the more right to be reſpected on that account. 

I have ſomewhere read, that this contempt 
was not caſt: on real comedians, but on the 
Biſiriones, or actors of interludes and farces, 
who polluted their exhibitions with buffoonry 
and obſcenity: but we cannot ſurely admit of 
this diſtinction; the words comedus and hi/tris 
being perfectly ſynonimous, and no otherwiſe 
different than as one was Greek, and the other. 
Etruſcan. Cieero, in his tract de Oratore, gives 
the appellation of Hhiſtriones to the two greateſt. 
actors that ever were known in Rome, Roſcius 
and Æſopus; and, in his oration in behalf of. 
the former, he laments that ſo worthy a man 
ſhould follow fo-mean a profeſhon. At the 
| ſame time, the law was fo far from diſtinguiſh 
ing between players and actors of interludes and 
farces, or between tragedians and comedians, 
that it ſtamped the fame mark of infamy in- 


We are told by Livy, that the Ludi ſcenici were 
introduced at Rome, in the year 390, in order to 
mitigate the plague. At preſent, the theatres. 
would be ſhut up on a like occaſion. 


diſ 
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d. difcriminately on all thoſe who trod the tags; 

t. Quiſguis in ſcenam prodierit, ait prater, infamis: 
. i. Certain it is, that this infamy did not re- 
„ late fo much to the repreſentation itſelf, as to- 


the ſtate and condition of. thoſe who made a 
„ trade of it: for the Roman youth acted pub- 
N lickly, at the end of the great pieces, the Atel- 
s lanæ or Exodia without any diſhonour.. 
If we except this particular inftance, we 
hall find, on many occaſions, that the eome- 
dians indiſcriminately were all ſlaves, and were 
treated as ſuch when the publick were diffatisfied - 
with them. I know of but one people, who 
thought differently on this ſubje& from all other 
nations; and theſe were the Greeks. It is 
certain, that in Greece the profeſſion of a player 
was far from being infamous; there being 
many inſtances of comedians employed in pub- 
lic affairs, both at home and abroad. The 
reaſons of this exception are obvious. In the 
firſt place, tragedy. as well as comedy being of 
Grecian invention, the Greeks 2 not di- 
rectly throw a mark of contempt on a profeſ- 
ficn, of whoſe effects they were as yet igno- 
rant: and when theſe effects came to be once 
known, the public opinion was already formed 
concerning it. 2dly. As there was ſomething 
ſaered in the origin of tragedy, thoſe who. 
performed in this fort of drama, were looked 
upon rather in the light of prieſts than players. 
3dly, The ſubject of their dramas being taken 
from their own antiquities, with which this na- 
tion was extravagantly delighted, they regards 
ed the actors, not as men repreſenting fabulous 
exhibitions, but as ingenious citizens, inſtruct- 
ing the people in the hiſtory of their country 
by means of ſuch repreſentations. 4thly. The 
Greeks 
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Greeks were ſuch enthuſiaſts for liberty, as to 
lock upon themſelves as the only people nature 
intended to be free: feeling a rapturous plea- 
ſure in recalling to mind the misfortunes of 
ancient times, and the criminal oppreſſions of 
their former maſters. As they reaped a con- 
ſtant inſtruction from theſe exhibitions, they 
could not forbear ſhewing ſome reſpect to the 
inſtruments of ſuch inſtruction. Sthly. As 
tragedy, at its commencement, was acted by 
none but men, there was no ſuch ſcandalous 
admixture of men and women as now appears 
on the ſtage,.and. converts our theatres into 
ſchools of immorality.. 6thly. Their public 
entertainments had nothing of the mercenary 
meanneſs of ours. Their theatres were not 
erected merely to ſerve the purpoſes of venality 
and avarice: they. were not incloſed in dark 
dungeons; nor had the actors any need to lay 
the ſpectators under contribution, or to count 
the number of people in the houſe for fear of 
loſing a dinner. 
bei grand and ſuperb entertainments were 
exhibited in the open air, in the preſence of a 
. whole people; preſenting to view - combats, 
victories and prizes, objects capable: of inſpir- 
ing the Greeks with an ardent emulation, and 
firing their hearts with ſentiments-of glory and 
honour. It was in the midſt of this grand 
ſolemnity, ſo proper to elevate and move the 
ſoul, that the players, animated with the ſame 
acal, frequently ſhared with the principal per- 
ſonages of the nation, the honours aſſigned to 
the victors at the public games. It is not ſur- 
prizing therefore, that their profeſſion, thus ex- 
erciſed, ſhould be ſo far from reflecting diſnonour 
on a them, that it ſhould inſpire them with that 
77 undaunted . 
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undaunted courage and noble diſintereſtedneſs, 


by which the actor ſeemed frequently to be 
raiſed to the dignity of the character repreſent- 
ed. But after all, if we except Sparta, Greece 
was never yet cited as an example of good mo- 
rals: and as. Sparta would not admit of + 
theatre, it certainly could pay but little regard 
to the profeſſion of a player. | | 
To return however, to the Romans, who were 


fo far from imitating the Greeks in this reſpect, 


that they ſet a quite contrary example. It was: 
not with a view to diſgrace the profeſſion, that 
they declared comedians to be infamous by law. 
Of what uſe>indeed could have been ſo crue] - 
a decree? No, they did not caſt any diſhonour 
on the profeſſion; they only gave an open and 


_ avowed teſtimony of the diſhonour attached to- 


it: for laws never alter the nature of things; 
on the contrary, they are guided by it; at leaſt 
ſuch laws only are obſerved. The point, 
therefore, is not to exclaim againft prejudices z: 
but to enquire whether opinions that are ſup- 
poſed to be prejudices really are ſuch ; and whe- 
ther the profeſſion of a comedian is not diſho- 
nourable in itſelf, For, if it ſhould unfortu= 
nately prove ſo, it would be in vain for us to 
determine the contrary ; as inſtead of vindicat- 
ing its reputation, we ſhould only bring diſ- 
grace on ourſelves. _ l IA 
What then is the ſo: highly boaſted talent of 
a comedian? It is the art of diſſimulation, of 
aſſuming a foreign character, and of appearing 


different to what he really is; of flying into a 


paſſion without cauſe, and of faying what hs 


does not think as naturally as if he really did; 
in a word, of forgetting himſelf * 
95 | | | Others. 
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others, What is the profeſſion of a comedian? 


A trade, in which a man publickly exhibits 


himſelf with a mercenary deſign; a trade, in 
which he ſubmits to inſults and affronts from: 
people, who think they purchaſe a right to offer 
them when they pleaſe; a trade, in ſhort, by 
which he expoſes his perſon, carriage and de- 
meanour to public ſale. I appeal to every in- 
genuous mind, whether he does not think this 
traffick hath ſomething in it extremely baſe 
and ſervile. Tell me, ye philoſophers, who. 
affect to be above all vulgar prejudices, could 
you ſupport the ſhame of being meanly meta- 
morphoſed into kings, and obliged to play a part 
ſo different from your own; expoling your 
majeſtical perſonages to the rude ſhouts of the 
populace? What kind of ſpirit, then, is it in. 
reality that a comedian imbibes from his pro- 
feſſion? A mixture of meanneſs, falſehood, 
and ridiculous. pride, which fits him for acting 
every kind of character, except the nobleſt of: 
all, that of man, which he throws aſide. 

] am not to learn that the profeſſion of a co- 
median is not like that of a cheat, who endea- 
vours to impoſe on you: he does not indeed 
pretend that you ſhould take him for the perſon. 
repreſented,. or that you ſhould ſuppoſe him 
really actuated by the paſſions whoſe appear- 
ance he imitates. I am ſenſible, alſo, that in 
giving this imitation for what it really is, he 
renders it perfectly innocent. I do not directly 
charge him, therefore, with being an impoſtor, 
but with his making it the buſineſs of his life 


to cultivate the arts of deception, and with 


acquiring habits, that, however innocent they 
may be on the ſtage, muſt every where elſe 
oy | | be. 
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It may be objected to this, that the orator 
and preacher expoſe their perſons in public as 
well as the comedian. But there is a very great 

difference between them. When the orator diſ- 
plays himſelf, it is to plead in ſomebody's be- 
q half, and not exhibit himſelf as a ſhew. He 
repreſents no fictitious character, but plays his 
own proper part, and ſpeaks in his own name. 
He favs, or at leaſt ought to ſay, no more than 
he really "thinks. The man and the cha- 
racter being one and the ſame, he is in his own. 
place, and in the caſe of every other citizen. 
who difcharges the duties of his ſtation. But 
a comedian on the ſtage, diſplaying only the 
fentiments of others, ſays nothing but what he- 
is directed; frequently repreſenting even an 
imaginary Being; ſo that the man is loſt, as 
it were, in the hero; and in this ſtate of ob- 
livion, if any veſtige of him is diſcoverable, it- 
is only to be made the jeſt of the ſpectators. 
What ſhall I ſay of thoſe, who ſeem afraid of 
appeatfing too reſpectable in their own perſons, 
and therefore debaſe themſelves ſo far as to act. 
in 


bf be ſubfervient to vice. Will theſe fellows, fo 
ts gally dreſſed, and fo well practiſed in gallantry, 
in never make aſe of their arts to ſeduce young 
von females? Will thoſe cunning valets, who 
r diſplay ſuch a volubility of tongue and dexte- 
* rity of hand on the ſtage, never exert thoſe 
* abilities elſewhere? Will they never take a 
* purſe from an extravagant ſon, or an avari- 
8 cious father for that of Leander or Argan? 
e It will be found throughout the world, that the 
4 temptation of doing ill, increaſes with the fa- 
] cility of executing it; ſo that it is neceſſary 
. comedians ſhould be more virtuous than other 
. men, if they are not more corrupt. 

7 

7 
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to extremes. In every thing elſe, the men and 
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in characters, which they would be very ſorry 


really to reſemble? It is undoubtedly a me- 
lancholy circumſtance to ſee ſuch a number of 
bad men in the world, paſs for honeſt people; 
but can any thing be more baſe and odious 
than to ſee. an heneſt comedian act the part of 
a villain, and diſplaying all his art to inculcate 


ſuch criminal maxims, as in his heart he ab- 
hors. 1 | | Rs, 

If by all this, there is not. difcovered ſome- 
thing diſhonourable in the profeſſion itſelf, 
there is at leaſt another ſource of corruption to 
be diſcovered in the licentious manners of the. 
actreſſes ; which neceſſarily occaſions the ſame 
immorality in the actors. Yet why, you will 
ſay, ſhould ſuch.immorality be unavoidable ?. 
Ah! why indeed} At any other time, there 
would be no room for: aſking, this queſtion ; _ 


but in the preſent age, when prejudice and 


errour prevail under the ſpecious name of phi- 
loſophy, we ſee mankind, intoxicated by frothy 
ſcience, are grown deaf to the voice of reaſon, 
and the dictates of nature. Ee 

In every ſtate, country, and condition of life; 
there is ſo powerful and ſo natural a connection 
ſubſiſting between the two ſexes, that the man- 
ners of the one always determine thoſe of the 
other. Not that theſe manners are conſtantly 
the ſame in both, but they have ever the ſame 
degree of goodneſs, though differently mo- 
dified in each ſex by its particular inclinations. 
The Engliſh women are mild and: timid ; En- 
gliſhmen are hardy and bold. Whence ariſes 


this apparent oppoſition? It: is becauſe the 
Character of each ſex is thus heightened ; and 


it is natural for this nation to carry every thing 


Women 
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ry” - -women in England greatly reſemble each other. 
>= Both ſexes chuſe to live aſunder; they are both 
of fond of good chear; both retire after dinner, 
'3 the men to their bottle, the women to their tea: 
18. both fit down to cards with calmneſs and in- 
f difference, making play rather an occupation 
e than a paſſion: both have a great regard to de- 
— corum; both do honour to the marriage vow, 

or if ever they happen to violate their fidelity, 
oy they are far from boaſting of that violation: 


7 they are both fond of domeſtic peace; both 
0 are fond of taciturnity; both difficult to be af- 
2, fected; but when affected agitated to extremes: 
2 the paſſion of love is in both terrible and fa- 
tal; it frequently determines the fate of their 
| lives : the conſequence, ſays Muralt, is no- 
thing leſs than the loſs of reafon or of life: 
5 laſtly, both ſexes are fond of the country; the 
ä \Engliſh/Jadies taking as much pleaſure in wan- 
dering up and down their ſolitary parks as in 
5 ſhewing themſelves at Vauxhall. 
From this taſte for ſolitude ariſes that for 
contemplation, and the reading of romances; 
with which * England abounds. Thus oth 


ſexes, more collected within themſelves,” in- 


' dulge themſelves lefs in following frivolous 
_ Faſhions, and have a greater reliſh for the real 
pleaſures of life; ſtudying leſs to appear happy 
than really to be ſo. 
I have mentioned the Engliſh nation by way 
of preference to all nations in che world; be- 


Theſe, like the Wers | are either ſublime or 
contemptible. There never has been written a Ro- 
mance, equal or any thing near to Clariſſa, in any 
language whatever. 9 > 
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cauſe there is no people, among whom the 
manners of the two ſexes ſeem to differ more 
at firſt ight. From the relation then ſubſiſt- 
ing between the manners of the men and 
women of that country, we may draw infer- 
ences reſpecting thoſe of every other. The 


difference — ſolely in this, that the lives 


of the females conſtantly ſhew their manners: 
whereas. thoſe of the men, being engaged in 


the uniformity of buſineſs, one cannot form 


any true judgment of them without obſerving 
them in their pleaſures. To know the men, 


therefore, we mult ſtudy the women, This is 
indeed an univerſal maxim, in which all the 


world will agree with me. But if to this ! 
ſhould add, that female virtues never diſplay 


themſelves but i in alife of retirement ; that the 
peculiar province of women is the peaceful ma- 
nagement of their families; that their dignity 
conſiſts in modeſty ; that baſhfulneſs is in them 


inſeparable from chaſtity ; that to court the 
looks of the men is a mark of corruption; and 
that every woman diſhonours herielf who is 


fond of appearing in public; I ſhould inſtantly 
raiſe againſt me the cry of that new philoſophy, 
which hath its riſe and declenſion in the midſt 


of great cities, and attempts to ſuppreſs the 
yoice of nature and of mankind, 

Theſe are all vulgar errours! would be the cry; 
childiſh notions ! mere prejudices of education! 
Modeſty is nothing ; a mere invention of the 
ſocial laws to ſecure the prerogatives of fathers 
and hufbands, and to preſerve ſome order in 


families. Why ſhould we bluſh at the wants 


excited in us — nature? Why ſhould we find 
any motive of ame, in an — ſo indiffe- 
rent 


* 
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rent in itſelf, and fo uſeful in its effects as that 
which contributes to the perpetuation of our 
ſpecies ? Fhe deſires being equal on both ſides, 
why fhould there be any diorones in diſcovering 


them? Why ſhould one ſex be leſs willing 


than the other to indulge itſelf in gratifying 


inclinations. common to both? Why ſhould 


man have any other laws in this reſpect than 


the brutes? _ Fg | 
Tes pourquoi, dit le Dieu, ne fintroient jamais. 


| But it is not to man, but to his Creator theſe 


queſtions ſhould be propoſed. It were ridicu- 
lous to oblige me to give a reafon for my being - 
aſhamed of a natural ſenfation, when the ſhame 
is as natural and as inherent as the ſenſation 
itſelf. You might as well aſk, how I came 
by that very ſenſation. Am I to account for 


the operations of nature? According to this 


way of arguing, they who know not why 


— 


man exiſts, may take upon them of courſe to 
deny his exiſtence. ' 


It is much to be feared that theſe ſcrutinizers 
into the councils of the Almighty, have but 
very ſuperficially canvaſſed his reafons, As to 
my part, who do not pique myſelf on knowing 
them, yet I think 1 ſee ſome that have eſcaped 
thefe profound enquirers. They may ſay what 
they pleaſe ; but it is moſt certain that the 
ſhame or baſhfulneſs, which induces animals to 
conceal the pleaſures of love, hath ſome foun- 
dation in nature. It is the ſafe-guard with 
which nature hath furniſhed both ſexes, in 
order to be their protection in a ſtate of weak- 
neſs and felf-oblivion, when they lie entirely 
at the mercy of the firſt comer. Thus it co- 
| | | vers 
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anſwered. 'The apparent obſtac 
to remove this object to a diſtance, is in reality 
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vers their flumbers with the veil of night, that 


they may be leſs, expoſed to hoſtile inſults dur- 
ing that time of darkneſs and obſcurity: and 
thus it prompts every ſuffering animal to ſeek 
"retirement and ſolitude, that it may -die in 


peace, and out of the reach of attacks it can no 
longer reſiſt. 

As to the baſhfulneſs of the fair = in par- 
ticular; -- what better arms couſd nature beſtow 
on thoſe, whom ſhe formed to act in the de- 
fenſive? Our deſires are equal! This is ſay- 
ing nothing, unleſs there were on both ſides 
an equal ability to gratify them. What 
would become of our ſpecies, if the order of 
attack and defence were changed? The aſſail- 
ant might chance to pitch on a time when it 
would be impoſſible to reap a victory; the aſ- 
ſailed might be left at peace, when it would 
be neceſſary for him to yield to an attack, and 
might be inceſſantly honoured when he would 
be too weak to ſupport it: in fine, the power 


and the will, being always at variance, love 


would be no longer the ſupport, but the ſcourge 


5 and deſtruction of our ſpecies. 


Were the two ſexes equally | formed hoe mak- 
ing and receiving advances, no ſolicitude or im- 
portunity could be kept up between them ; the 
fire of love always languiſhing in liſtleſs liberty, 
would ſoon be extinguiſhed ; the moſt delight- 
ful of all human ſenſations would hardly affect 
the heart, and the intent of it by no means be 

ſe which ſeems 


what occaſions it to draw near. When the 
deſires are concealed under bluſhes, they grow 
only the more ſeductive; 3 modeſty ſeryes only 
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by reſtraint to inflame them. The fear, the. 


reſerve, the timid confeſſion, the tender and 
artleſs delicacy of tne baſhful lover ſerve only 
the better to diſcloſe what he thinks to conceal). 
Theſe are the circumitances that enhance the 
value of ' favours, and even ſoften denials, 


True love poſſeſſes in fact what modeſty only 


diſputes with it, This admixture of weak- 
neſs and modeſty renders the paſſion more af- 
fecting: the leſs it obtains, the greater value 
it ſets on what hath been granted, and thus 
enjoys at once as well what is denied it, as what 
it poſſeſſes. 


It is aſked, why that which is not ſhameful 


in a man ſhould be thought ſo in a woman ? 
Why ſhould one ſex regard that as criminal 


which the other thinks lawful? What queſ- 
tions! Juſt as if the confequences were on 


both ſides equal! As if all the ſevere duties of 
a woman were not derived ſolely from the ne- 


ceſſity of a child's having a father. But were 
theſe important conſiderations out of the queſ- 


tion, we ſhould ſtill be able to make the ſame 
anſwer, and it would be always valid ; it is the 


vrdinance of nature, and it is criminal to ſup- 


preſs. her voice. Man may be bold and for- 
ward ; nature deſigned him to be ſo “*: for one 


of 


* We muſt diſtinguiſh, however, between this 
boldneſs and brutal infolence ; for nothing can pro- 
ceed from more oppoſite ſenſations, nor hath more 
contrary effects. I ſuppoſe a paſſion innocent and 
Free, that receives no laws but from itſelf; a paſ- 


ſion that preſides over its own myſteries, and 


forms an union of perſons as well as of hearts. 
Should a man inſult the modeſty of a woman, or 
Vol. III. Misc. G | uſe 
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of the ſexes muſt make a declaration. But a 
woman without modeſty muſt be criminal and 
depraved; becaule ſhe ſuppreſſes a natural ſen- 
ſation, the proper characteriſtic of her ſex. 


uſe violence to a young and lovely obje& that hath 
no regard for him, his motive would not merit the 


xame of love, but of brutal luſt : it would betray 
a ſoul deſtitute of all dehcacy and incapable of love 
or honour. The greateſt value of the pleaſures of 


love, depends on the heart which grants them; thus 
a real lover would be miſerable even in the poſlel- 


fon of the beloved object, did he not imagine he 
was beloved again. | 
The man who would gratify his defires, without 


the conſent of the perſon who raiſed thoſe deſires, 


muſt have the inſolence and brutality of a ſatyr: 
but he who knows how. to expreſs his deſires wih - 
out giving offence, how to render them engaging 


and intereſting, how to act in ſuch a manner as to 


inſpire, in the perſon he loves, an equal ſhare of af- 
fection, how to ſubdue his paſlons before he attacks 
the object; he, I ſay, who acts thus, may be truly 
ſaid to diſplay a manly boldneſs. It is not enough 
even to be beloved; the inſpiring the object with 
equal deſires, confers no right to gratify them: the 
will muſt alſo be brought to conſent. In vain doth 
the heart grant what is refuſed by the will. Ihe 
man of honour, and the lover abſtain from this 
favour even when it is in their power to obtain it. 


IJ oextort a tacit conſent 1s all the violence permitted 


in love. To read it in the fair one's looks, to ſee 
it in her air, notwithſtanding a verbal declaration 
to the contrary. This 1s the loyer's art. If then 
he arrive at the completion of his happineſs, he is 


not guilty of - brutality, but behaves with honour; 
he offers no inſult to modeſty, but reveres and aſſiſts 
it: leaving it the honour to defend what it might 
perhaps have abandoned, | 


Can 
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Can any one diſpute the reality of this ſen- 
ſation? Does not all the world bear ſtriking 
teſtimony of it? A ſimple compariſon between 
the ſexes, is ſufficient to prove its exiſtence. 
Doth not nature adorn young females with fea - 
tures ſo mild and ſoft, that a glowing bluſh 
renders them ſtill more engaging? Hath not 
nature formed their complexion more delicate- 
ly, and given their ſkin a finer texture, in or- 
der to diſcloſe this virgin bluſh with additional 
beauty? Hath not ſhe formed them ſo fearful 


that they may fly from us, and at the ſame time ſo 


weak, that they may be forced to yield? Why 


| hath ſhe given them a heart more ſuſceptible 


of pity ; why made them leſs ſwift of foot, leſs 


_ robuſt of body; why given them leſs height of 
ſtature, and greater delicacy of muſcles, unleſs 


ſhe intended they ſhould ſubmit to man ? Sub- 
jet to the inconveniences of pregnancy, and 
to the pains of child-birth, could theſe require 
a diminution of ſtrength ? But to reduce them 
to this perilous ſtate, it was neceſſary they 
ſhould be fo ſtrong, as not to yield without 
their own conſent; and ſo weak as to have al- 
ways a pretext for yielding. This is exactly 
the ſituation in which nature hath placed 
them. et TID 
But let us paſs from theory to experiment. 
If modeſty were merely a prejudice of educa- 
tion, acquired only in ſociety, it ought to be 
ſtroager where education is moſt poliſhed and. 
refined, and where the laws of ſociety have re- 
ceived the greateſt improvement: as it ought 
for the ſame reaſon to be weaker, where man- 
kind have been leaſt poliſhed, and where they 
continue in a ſtate nearer to that of nature. 
G 2 | Ex- 
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Experience, however, proves the contrary *, 
In the mountains of Switzerland the women 
are remarkably baſhful and timid; a fingle 
word puts them to the bluſh ; they hardly date 
look up in the preſence of the men, or ſpeak a 
word in their company. Whereas in great 
cities, baſhfulneſs is thought mean and ignoble 
it is the only thing a lady ſhould be aſhamed of; 
the honour of putting a modeſt man to the 
bluſh belonging only to women of the firſt 
breeding. 4 SER, | 
The argument taken from the example of 
the brutes, proves nothing : neither is it in fact 
true. Man is not a dog nora wolf, Nothing 
more is required than the primary ſimple relations 
of ſociety, to give a moral quality to our ſenſa- 
tions; which could never be the caſe with brutes. 
Animals it is true have a heart; and they have 
paſſions; but the ſacred image of virtue and of 
beauty never entered into any other heart than 
that of man. | D156 
But notwithſtanding this, where do we learn 
that inſtinct doth not ſometimes produce effects 
in brute animals, ſimilar to thoſe which ſhame 
produces in man? We fee daily inſtances to 
the contrary. Do not I ſee ſome brutes con- 
ceal themſelves on particular occaſions, in or- 
der to remove out of fight a diſguſting object: 
and afterwards, inſtead of running away, tak- 


Here foreſee an objection. Among the ſa- 
vages, it will be ſaid, the women have no modeſty, 
for they go naked. Io this I anſwer, that among us, 
the women have leſs, for they go dreſſed. See the 


concluſion of this letter, relative to the maids of 
Sparta. | 
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jag pains to hide even the appearance of itt 
Hach not this all the air of decency ? At leaſt 
fo would ſuch behaviour be accounted in man. 


In their amours. they have all their little ca- 
prices, their compliances end reſuſals; all 
which appear deſigned and ſeem as if deduced 
from the maxim of provoking the paſſion by 


reſiſtance. I have before me while Jam now 


writing, an example that confirms what I ſay. 


Two young doves, in the happy ſeaſon of their 
firſt loves, exhibit a picture very different from: 


that luſtful brutality, which our pretended na- 
turaliſts impute to theſe creatures. The white 
turtle follows her beloved ſtep by ſtep, yet flies 


away from him as ſoon as he turns about, If 
he take no notice of her, ſhe endeavours by 
gentle billings to excite him to play, If he re- 
tires, ſhe purſues him; if he defends himſelf, 
the. flies back a few paces and invites him on 
again : thus doth the innocence of nature ma- 
nage the decoys and gentle reſiſtances of love, 
with an art equal to that of the moſt finiſhed 


coquette. Not the fickle Galatea herſelf could 


act the part better; and Virgil might have bor- 

rowed from a dove-houſe one of the molt 

charming images he ever drew. 
But could it ever be denied that a peculiar 


ſenſe of ſhame is natural to the female ſex, 
would it be the leſs true that their province in 
ſociety ought to be that of retirement and do- 


meſtic economy, and that they ſhould be edu» 


cated in principles adapted to that end? If the 


timidity and modeſty, by which they are ſo 


amiably diſtinguiſhed, are of human invention, 


it is of great importance to ſociety that every 


woman ſhould acquire and cultivate theſe qua- 
lities: and ſhe who refuſes or neglects to com- 
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ply with them, ſhould accordingly be adjudg- 
ed to act contrary to the rules of morality. 
Nature affords not a more engaging and de- 
lightful picture, than that of a mother ſur- 
rounded by her family of children, regulating 


the ſeveral occupations of her domeſticks; en- 


deavouring to make her huſband eaſy and happy 
in his ſituation, and directing the whole eco- 
nomy of her houſe with prudence. It is here 


that the diſcreet wife appears in her glory; it 
is here that ſhe really commands reſpect, and 
that beauty juſtly ſhares the tribute paid to vir- 


tue. On the contrary, when the miſtreſs of a 
family rambles abroad, her houſe is, like a 


- lifeleſs body, ſoon corrupted ; ſhe herſelf loſes 


her principal luſtre, and appears to a great diſ- 
advantage; being ſtripped of her native orna- 
ments. If ſhe be married, what buſineſs hath 
the among the men ? If ſingle, why does ſhe 
run the danger of diſguſting, by her indecent 
behaviour, the man who might poſſibly be in- 


__clined to make her his wife? Let her act as 


ſhe will, it is evident ſhe is out of her ſphere 


when ſhe goes abroad; while even her beauty, 


which pleaſes the eye without engaging the 
heart, expoſcs her but the more to cenſure, 
Let this impreſſion come from nature or edu- 


cation, it is no matter; it is univerſal and 


common to all nations. Women are every 
where reſpected for their modeſty ; and the men 
every where conceive that when the fair ſex 
neglect their manners, they likewiſe neglect 


their duty. It is plain to all that when the 


women affect a manly aſſurance, it degenerates 
into effrontery; and that in debaſing themſelves 
by this odious imitation, they are a diſgrace both 


I know 
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I know that in ſome countries different cuſ- 
toms prevail ; but then obſerve of what kind 
of manners they have been productive. 1 
ſhould deſire no other example to confirm my 
principles. Let us apply to the manners of 
women, what has been already mentioned re- 
ſpecting the honour that is paid them. Among 
the ancients, in all civilized nations, the wo- 
men lived very cloſe and retired : they appear- 
ed ſeldom in publick ; they never walked abroad 
with men; they had not the front rows at the 
theatre *; nor were even permitted to go to all 
kinds of entertainments. At the Olympic 
games in particular, it is well known, they 
durſt not appear on pain of death. | 
At home they had a private apartment where 
the men never entered, It was ſeldom they 
appeared even at table, when their huſbands 
had company to dinner. Women of reputa- 
tion always went away at leaſt before the end 
of the repaſt, and others did not appear there 
at the beginning. There was no common 
place of meeting for the two ſexes ; nor did 
they ever ſpend the day together, By this means 
taking care not to be cloyed with each other's 
company, they met each other again with 
greater pleaſure; and it is certain that domeſtic 
peace in general, was much better eſtabliſhed, 
and a greater harmony prevailed among married 


* At the theatre in Athens, the women ſat in an 
upper gallery, not very convenient either for ſeeing 
or being ſeen. It appears indeed from the adven- 
ture of Valeria and Sylla, that in the circus at 


Rome, the men and the women fat intermixed to- 
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people in thoſe days, than there does at pre- 
ſeat *. | 

"Such were the cuſtoms of the 8 the 
Greeks, the Romans, and even of the Qgyptians, 
notwithſtanding the illiberal pleaſantry of He- 
rodotus, which confutes itſelf. If the women 
ſometimes treſpaſſed the bounds of this mo- 
deſty, the public outcry againſt them ſufficiently 
ſhewed it was an exception to a general rule, 
What has not been ſaid of the freedom of the 
Spartan women ? From the Liſiſtrata of Ariſ- 
tophanes we may alſo learn, how much the impu- 
dence of the Athenian women was ſhocking to the 
Greeks in general. Even in Rome when cor- 
rupted, the people were offended at the ſcandal 
of ſeeing the Roman ladies preſent at the tribu- 
nal of the Triumviri. 

Every thing is at preſent changed. When 
thoſe ſwarms of barbarians ſpread themſelves 
ike a torrent over Europe, bringing their 
wives along with them to the field ; the freedom 
of camps, added to the natural colneſs of a 
northern climate, which rendered reſerve leſs 
neceſſary, introduced a different manner of 
living ; which was farther encouraged by books 
of chivalry ; in which fair ladies are repreſent- 
ed as paſting their whole lives in procuring 
themſelves to be run away with; tho” all very 
modeſtly and honourably. Theſe books being 
the ſchool of ey for the times, the 


5 We might impute the cauſe of this to the fa. 
cility of obtaining divorces ; but the Greeks ſeldom 
made uſe of this privilege ; and Rome had exifted 
five hundred years, before any body took advan- 
tage of the law perwitting divorces, | 


people 
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people imbibed thence a notion of free converſe 


between the ſexes; which was ſoon introduced 
in courts and great cities, where they pretend- 


ed moſt to politeneſs. This politeneſs, by its 


very progreſs, however, could not fail of de- 
generating into rudeneſs. Thus it was that 


the natural modeſty of the ſex diſappeared, and 
the manners of ſutlers wives were adopted by 
women of quality. | 


If you would know how ſhocking thefe cuſ- 
toms appear to thoſe who are not accuſtomed: 
to them, you may judge from the confuſton: 
and ſurprize of foreigners and provincials, on 
their firſt ſeeing theſe modern manners, This 
confuſion does honour to the women of their 
country; and it is poſſible that even. thoſe who- 
occaſion it, would be leſs proud of what they 
did, if they knew its real cauſe. It is not that 
they ftrike ſuch perfons with awe, as they may 
imagine, but rather that they put them to the 
bluſh; and that when a woman baniſheth mo- 


deſty from her diſcourſe and behaviour, it natu - 


rally flies for ſhelter to the breaſt of man. 

To return now to our actreſſes. TI aſk how: 
it is poſſible for a profeſſion, whoſe only object 
is to appear in public, and, what is worſe, to 
appear for money, to be ſuitable to virtuous 
women, and to be compatible with modeſty 
and good manners ? Need we enter into any 


diſpute about the moral difference of the ſexes, 


to be convinced how natural it muſt be for a: 
woman, who-expoſes her perſon for money on: 
the ſtage, to be ready to do it elſewhere; and 
to be tempted to gratify thoſe deſires, which 
ſhe takes ſo much pains to excite ? Shall a pru- 
dent woman, whe makes uſe of a thouſand: 
precautions to ſecure her virtue, find it difficult: _ 
FT G5. | after 
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after all to preſerve her innocence, when ſhe is 
expoſed, to the leaſt danger? And ſhall theſe 
forward girls, who have no other education 
than what they learn from leſſons of coquetry 
and amours ; whole dreſs is not the moſt de- 
cent *®, and who are conſtantly ſolicited by 
amorous young fellows, amidft the ſeductive 
ſounds of love and pleaſure ; ſhall theſe girls, 
J fay, be able to reſiſt, at their age and their 
_ diſpoſition, the ſeductive objects which ſurround 
them; the alluring diſcourſe addreſſed to them; 
the opportunities and importunities continually 
preſenting themſelves; and, above all, that gold 
to which their hearts are already devoted? 
Sure we muſt be thought to be ſimple as chil- 
dren, to be thus impoſed on | Vice endeavours 
in vain to conceal itſelf ; its image is ſtamped 
on the countenance of the guilty. The impu- 
dence of a woman is a ſure mark of her in- 
- famy ; it is becaule ſhe hath too much reaſon 
to bluſh that ſhe ceaſes to bluſh any longer: 
and tho' ſhame may ſometimes ſurvive chaſtity, 
what muſt we think of ber where ſhame 
itſelf is gone? 

We will ſuppoſe if you will that there are 
ſome few exceptions ; we will ſuppoſe 


Qui il en ſeit juſqua trois que Von pourroit nommer. 


I am inclined to believe, on this head, what 
I have never once ſeen or even heard of. Can 
we call that an honeſt profeſſion, which makes 
a prodigy of a modeſt woman, and induces 


r. To this may be added, the reaſonable po 
ſition of their being handſome; which would cer- 


tainly mend the matter greatly. See the dialogues 
on Le fils auge, By 183. 
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every one to deſpiſe thoſe who exerciſe it, at leaſt 
without the conſtant interpoſition of a miracle? 


Immodefty is ſo intimately connected with their 


ſituation,” and ſo ſenſible are they of it them- 
ſelves, that there is not one of them who doth 
not think it ridiculous to aſſume perſonally 
| thoſe diſcourſes of virtue and ſobriety which 
| ſhe declaims in publick. 
The actreſs indeed is always the firſt to pa- 


rody her character and deſtroy the effects of 


her own declamation, left ſuch ſevere maxims 
ſhould prove injurious to her private intereſt. She 
no ſooner has done her part, than ſhe throws off 
both the dignity and morality of it ; and tho' one 
learns a leſſon of virtue from her on the ſtage, 
one ſoon forgets it by her fire- ſide. | 
After what I have already advanced, I ima- 


gine there is no ne&d. to explain, how the 


looſe behaviour of the actreſſes occaſions that 
of the actors; eſpecially as their profeſſion 
obliges them to live together in great familiari- 
ty. Neither need I explain in what manner 
diſhoneſt ſentiments naturally arife from a diſ- 
honourable profeflion; nor how vice divides 
thoſe whom a common intereſt ought to unite, 
1 ſhall forbear to enter alſo the numerous ſub- 


jects of diſcord, which the caſting of parts, 


the ſharing of the profits, the choice of plays 
and the jealouſy of public applauſe muſt conti- 
nually excite, particularly among the females; 
not to ſpeak of their intrigues and gallantry. 
There is ſtill occaſion for me to expole the ef- 
fects, which the. aflociation of extravagance 


and beggary unavoidably produce among theſe 


people. I have already ſaid more than is ne- 
ceſſary to convince you and all reaſonable men-; 
tho* I could never ſay enough to convince pre- 
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judiced perſons, who are determined not to hear 
reaſon, unleſs when it ſuits their paſſions and: 
repoſſeſſions. 

n If all this be eſſentially connected with the 
profeſſion of a player, by what method, Sir, 
ſhall we prevent the unavoidable effects? 1 ſee, 
for my part, but one; and this is to remove the 
cauſe. When a man from the nature of his. 
conſtitution, or from any particular way of 
living, which he cannot change, brings diſtem- 
pers upon himſelf, can phyſicians prevent them? 
To prohibit a comedian being vicious, is the 
2 as to forbid a man's being ſick. 

Does it hence follow that we ought to look 
upon all comedians as contemptible? On the 
contrary, a comedian of } modeſt and moral be- 
haviour, as you have wgll obſerved, is doubly 
reſpectable: : as he ſhewe that the love of virtue 
_ prevai's? 
influenck of his prof mon. 
| is chargeable with, is his 
; but i it frequently hap- 
pens, that a ſingle e travagance in youth de- 
termines our fate in life; and when a perſon 
hath a real genius for the ſtage, it is not eaſy 
for him to withſtand its temptations. Good 
actors carry their excuſe along with them : it 
is the bad only we deſpiſe. 

I have dwelt thus long on my ener propo- 
fition, not becauſe I ſhould have found it leſs 
convenient to apply it te the city of Geneva; 
but my reluctance to make my countrymen the 
ſubject, hath cauſed me to defer the mention of 
them as Jong as poſſible, To this point, how- 
ever, we muſt come at laſt; and I ſhould have 
executed my taſk very ill. did I not endeavour, 
from our pa'ticular circumſtances and ſituation, 
* | to 
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to trace the conſequences of ereCting a theatre 
in our city; if the government ſhould be in- 
duced by your advice and arguments to admit 
of it. Fo this end, I ſhall confine myſelf to. 
effects ſo very ſtriking, that they cannot be 


diſputed by any one, who is. in the. leaſt ac- 
quainted with our conſtitution. 


Geneva is undoubtedly rich; but, though. MR 
we ſee there none of thoſe. monſtrous. diſpro- 
portions of fortune, which impoveriſh a whole 
country to enrich a few individuals; ſcatterin; 
the ſeeds. of beggary round the doors of the. 
wealthy ; it is yet very certain many of its in- 
habitants live very poorly, notwithftanding- 
others are in affluent circumſtances : the eaſe 
and affluence of the latter being more owing to 
conſtant application to buſineſs, to econom' 
and moderation, than. to abſolute opulence. 
There are many cities, much. poorer than ours, 
whoſe inhabitants. might more. freely indulge - 
themſelves in pleaſures, becauſe their territory, Ar 
which. affords them ſubſiſtence, is never ex- 
hauſted; and, as their time is of no value, th K 
may throw it away without loſs. But this is. 9 
by no means the caſe with us, who have no. 
territory to ſupport us, and are forced to rel 
ſolely on our induſtry. The Genevans ſubſiſt 
abſolutely on the fruits of their labour, and are 
furniſhed. with. neceflaries from their mp” 1a" 
themſelves ſuperfluities; and this is one of our 
reaſons for ſumptuary laws. It ſeems to, me, 
that every foreigner, on his firſt entrance into. 
Geneva, muſt be greatly ſtruck with that air. 
of life and activity, which. appears. throu hout. 
the whole city. Every body is employed; all 
are in motion; all b ied in their ſeveral occu- 
pations. There is no ſmall city, F 
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the world, that preſents ſuch a view. In the 
ſuburb of st. Gervais, you would think they 
had collected together all the clock-work in 
Europe. At the Molard, and in the lower 
ſtreets, is all the appearance of merchandize, 
ſuch as bales lying in heaps, hogſheads ſcatter- 
ed up and down; and ſuch an odour of ſpices, 
as would make you conceit yourſelf in a fea- 
port. At the bleaching grounds and the rivers, 
the noiſe and appearance of the manufaRories 
of printed linens and calicoes, ſeem to tranſ- 
port you to Zurich. The place is, in a man- 
ner, multiplied by theſe manufactories ; and I 
have known perſons, who at firſt ſight reckon- 
ed it mult have, at leaſt, an hundred thouſand 
inhabitants. Manual laben the employment 
of time. diligence and parſimony, are the riches 
of the Genevans; and with theſe you would have 
us eſtabliſh truly a nurſery of idle people, who, 
by robbing us both of our time and er, 
will occaſion us to ſuſtain a double loſs! 

Fou agree with me that Geneva does not 
contain above twenty four thouſand people. 
The city of Lyons, though in proportion much 
richer, and at leaſt five or fix times more po- 
pulous, is juſt able to ſuppo:t one theatre; and 
when they play operas the town can hardly 
maintain it. At Paris, the metropolis of all 
France, and the gulph which ſwallows up the 
riches of the whole kingdom, 'three theatres 
are indifferently ſupported, and at a certain 
ne. of the year a fourth“. We will even 
55 3 | 1 . 5 ſup- 


: | * I do; not reckon the Centre Sairituel, becauſe 
it is only a ſupplement or appendix to the other en- 
tertainments. Neither do 1 include in this account 

* the 
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ſuppoſe the latter kept open all the year round. 
Now it is certain, that out of ſix hundred thou- 
ſand inhabitants, reſiding in this grand rendez- 
vous of the idle and opulent, the theatres at- 
tract no more than a thouſand or twelve hun- 
dred ſpectators daily. Taking a like view of the 
other parts of the kingdom, I find that Bour- 
deaux and Rouen, great ſea-ports, as alſo Liſle 
and Straſburg, fortreſſes full of idle officers, 
who ſpend their whole lives in waiting for the 
clock, have each of. them a play-houſe ; and 
yet even in thoſe towns there is a tax laid to 
ſupport them. But how many other cities 
are there much larger than ours, in which are 
held ſovereign and parliamentary courts, and 
yet are incapable of maintaining a regular 
there,, 1 1 | 

In order to be able to judge, whether we are 
in a better ſituation to do it than they, let us 
take a well known term of compariſon ; ſuch, 
for example, is the city of Paris. I ſay then, 
if fix hundred thouſand inhabitants do not dai] 
furniſh the play-houſes, take them all together, 
with more than twelve hundred ſpeCtators, leſs 
than twenty four thouſand at Geneva would not 
ſupply a theatre with more than forty eight. 
We muſt deduct alſo from this number all thoſe, 
who are admitted by orders gratis ; and ſuppoſe 
likewife that there are as many idle people in 


the drolls exhibited at the fair, but I reckon for the 
whole year, though the ſeaſon laſts but ſix months. 
In making this enquiry, on compariſon, whether it 
be poſſible for a company of comedians to ſubſiſt 
at Geneva, I ſuppoſe every thing more in favour cf 
the affirmative, than is to be deduced from known 

o N Pro- | 
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proportion at Geneva as there are at Paris; 
which I can hardly do. Now it the French 
comedians, penſioned by the King, and pro- 
prietors of their own theatre, find it. difficult 
to ſubſiſt at Paris, with three hundred & ſpec- 
tators every time they act; how will it be poſ- 
fible for a company to maintain themſelves at 
Geneva, who are to depend only on forty 
eight? It will be ſaid that people may live 
cheaper at Geneva than at Paris. They may 
ſo; but. then the places at the theatre muſt be 


cheap in proportion: and beſides, the table is. 


one of the leaſt expences of the comedians. 
It is their dreſs, their decorations, that coſt ſo. 
much money; and theſe muſt be purchaſed at. 
Paris, or ſome workman muſt be taught to. 


make them at Geneva. But theſe things are: 


always cheapeſt where they are moſt common.. 
Will it be ſaid, that the comedians may be ſub. 


jected to our ſumptuary laws? It would be in 


vain, however, to attempt to extend this kind: 
of reformation to the ſtage; a Xerxes and a 
Cleopatra would never be brought to reliſh ſuch 
fimplicity. As the profeſſion of. a. comedian 
requires ſuperb habits, it would be depriving. 
him of a taſte for his art to prohibit ſuch dreſſes :: 
and I very much doubt whether ever an excel- 


| * Thoſe who go to the play only on holidays and 
particular nights, when the honſes are crowded, may. 
think I have rated this too low : but thoſe who, like. 
me, have frequented the theatre for ten years ſucceſ- 
fively, will allow that I have rather over-rated the 
houſes at anaverage. If; therefore, we are to diminiſh. 
the daily number of three hundred ſpectators at: 
Paris, we muſt alſo make a proportional diminu-- 
tion of the forty eight at Geneva; which will en- 


lent 
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lent actor turned quaker, Finally, it may be 
ſaid that the company of comedians at Geneva 
being leſs numerous than that at Paris, it might 
be maintained at much Jeſs expence. I admit 
the truth of this; but cannot ſuppoſe the dif- 
ference will be in the proportion of forty eight 
to three hundred. Add to this, that a more 
numerous company may play more frequently; 
whereas in a ſmall number of actors, where 
duplicates are wanting, they may not all be 
able to play every day: hence the ſickneſs or 
abſence, though but of a ſingle performer, will 
prevent the repreſentations, and be of ſo much 
| loſs to the company. 1 

The Genevans are extremely fond of a rural 
life: which you may infer from the number of 
little country ſeats ſituated about the town. 
The beauty of the neighbouring meadows, and: 
the conveniency of hunting, encourage this ſa- 
lutary inclination. The gates of the city being 
ſhut at the cloſe of the evening, the citizens 
are deprived of the freedom of walking out 
late; and, as their country-houſes are ſo near, 
few perſons in eaſy circumſtances lie in town 
during the ſummer. After the buſineſs of the 
day is over, they betake themſelves to their 
little retreats, before the gates are ſhut, to 
breathe a ſerener air, and to enjoy the proſpect 
of the moſt delightful landſcape perhaps under 
heaven. A, great number of our citizens even 
reſide the whole year in the country, and have 
no conſtant habitation in town. All theſe would. 
bring nothing to the play-houſe ;z and in fine 
weather there would be hardly any body in 
town, but poor people who could little afford 
to go to ſuch an entertainment. It is very dif- 
ferent at Paris; where people may go to the 


play, 
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Plays and yet ſleep in the country : it being 
cuſtomary all the ſummer to ſee multitudes of 
coaches driving out of town, when the plays 
are over. With reſpeR, indeed, to thoſe who 
| live in Paris, they are not fo much induced by 
the freedom of going out of the gates at what 


hour they pleaſe, as they are diſguſted at the 


inconveniences of it. The public walks fo 
ſoon grow tireſome z it is neceſſary to go ſo far 
to get into the country; the environs are ſo grea:- 

ly infected with a bad air, and there is ſo little 
beauty in the proſpect, that they rather chuſe 


to repair to the theatres. This is another dif- 


ference, which muſt turn out greatly to the 


diſadvantage of our comedians at Geneva; being 


no leſs than the loſs of half a year's receipts. 

Can you imagine, Sir, they would ſo eaſily 
find the means to make up for this loſs during 
the reſt of the year? As to my part, I ſee no 
remedy for this inconvenience, than that of 
varying the hour for ſhutting our gates; to ſa- 
_crifice our ſafety to our amuſements ; and to 
| leave a fartreſs 4 open all night, in the midſt of 


+ Ia am not :nfoutble that our extenſive fortifics- 
tions are the moſt uſeleſs things in the world, and 
that they would be till ſo if we had even troops 
enough to defend them. For certainly nobody will 
ever attempt to beſiege us. But, though we are 
in no danger of a ſiege, this ſhould not prevent our 
guarding vigilantly againſt a furprize. A body of 
troops-may be eaſy aſſembled in our neighbourhood. 
We have experienced this to our coft, as well as 
the uſe that may be made of ſuch troops. It ſhould 


be remembered, therefore, that, be the preten- 


ſions of an enemy ever ſo ill founded, while he is 


without the walls, they will Þfove ſuficiently valid, 
| thould he get within. 
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three powers, the fartheſt of which is within 
hatt a league of our very glacis. 

Nor is this all: it were impoſſible, in my 
opinion, that an inſtitution, ſo inconſiſtent 
with our ancient maxims, ſhould be very gene- 
rally approved. How many honeſt citizens are 


there, who would behold wich indignation this 


monument of effeminacy and luxury, ereCted 
on the ruins of our ancient ſimplicity, and 
threatening the deſtruction of our public liber- 
ty? Can you conceive that, after having ſo 
loudly condemned this innovation, they would 
countenance it by their preſence? You may 
take it for granted that there are many of our 
citizens, who make no ſcryple of going to the 


theatre at Paris, and yet ould never encou- 


rage plays at Geneva; the welfare of their 
country is dearer to them than their amuſe- 


ments. Where would be found the mother ſo 


imprudent as to take her daughter to this dange- 
rous ſchool? And how many virtuous women 
are there, who would think it diſnonourable to 


go themſelves? If there are ſome perſons at 
Paris, who abſtain from theatrical diverſions, 
it is ſolely from motives of religion; which cer- 


tainly ſnould operate as powerfully at Geneva; 
where the farther motives of morality, virtue 


and patriotiſm, ought to reſtrain thoſe who are 


not influenced by the former T1. 
I have ſhewn it to be abſolutely impoſlible 
for a play-houſe to be ſupported at Geneva by 


Of 


+ I do not mean to inculcate that we can be vir- 
tuous without religion : I was long of this ſpecious 
open, but am at length undeceived. My mean- 


ing 
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Of two methods then, we muſt chuſe one; 
either that the rich ſhould ſupport it by ſub- 
ſcription among themſelves; or that tie go- 
vernment ſhould interfere, and ſupport it out 
of the revenues of ſtate. And whence is this 
ſupport to be deduced? Muſt it be by re- 


trenching the neceſſary expences of adminiftra- 


tion, for which our very moderate revenues are 
hardly ſufficient, that a ſum adequate to this 
purpoſe muſt be raiſed? Or muſt the ſums, 
which the integrity and economy of our ma- 
giſtracy ſometimes lay up in reſerve for the ex- 
traordinary emergencies of the ſtate, be devot - 
ed to this important purpoſe? Muſt we caſhier 
our little garriſon, and ſtand centinel at our 


own gates? Shall we reduce the moderate fees. . 


of our magiſtrates, and improvidently deprive 
ourſelves. of every reſource againſt the ſmalleſt 
unforeſeen accident? If theſe expedients are 
objected to, I know of but one more, in any 
way practicable ; and this is the laying a tax 
or impoſt on the public in general; to ſummon 
the citizens and houſe-keepers. to a common 
council in St. Peter's church, and there gravely 
propoſe to them an aſſeſſment ſor the inſtitu- 
tion and ſupport of a play- houſe. God forbid 


J ſhould think our wiſe and worthy magiſtrates. 


capable of ever. making ſuch a propoſal : and 
indeed, from what is advanced in your own ar- 


ing is, that Chriſtians may ſometimes abſtain from 
ſome particular actions, merely through motives 
of ſocial virtue; when thoſe actions are in them- 


ſelves indifferent, and do not affect the conſcience ;. 


ſuch as * plays in a city where it is improper 
for plays to be permitted. : 


tile, 
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ticle, it is eaſy to judge of the manner in which 
it would be received. 


Were we ſo unfortunate as to light upon 
ſome expedient to remove theſe difficulties, it 


- would be ſtill ſo much the worſe : for this could 


never be done without encouraging ſome ſecret 
vice, which would ſap the foundation of our 


little Republick, and ſooner or later effect its 


deſtruction. | 55 
We will ſuppoſe, however, that our regard 


for the ſtage ſhould work a miracle; ſo that a 


company of players eſtabliſned at Geneva 
ſhould be kept within bounds by law, and the 
theatre be well managed and ſucceſsful : we 
will ſuppoſe, finally, our city to be in the flou- 
riſhing condition you deſcribe, and that it 
really joined the advantages of good morals 
and public entertainments. Advantages, never- 
theleſs, which to me ſeem incompatible ; for 
the intent of public amuſements being to ſup- 
ply the deficiency of morals, they are of 
courſe of no uſe where there is no ſuch de- 
fictency, 5 . 
The firſt perceptible effect of that eſtabliſh- 
ment would be, as I have already obſerved, a re- 
volution in our cuſtoms; which would neceſſa- 
rily effect a revolution in our manners. We 
come now to enquire therefore, whether ſuch a 


change would be to our advantage? 


There is no well conſtituted ſtate without 
eertain cuſtoms and uſages, ſo intimately con- 
nected with its form of government, that the 
contribute greatly to its ſupport. Such, for 
example, was that of the clubs in London, ſo 
injudiciouſly ridiculed by the author of the Spec- 
tator; and which have been ſucceeded by cof- 


fees 
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fee-houſes and worſe places of amuſement, 1 
doubt whether the Engliſh have got much by 
the exchange. Similar clubs are at preſent 
held at Geneva under the name of circles; and 
jf I may judge from your article, you yourſelf 
can bear teſtimony of the good tenſe which 
prevails in thoſe aſſemblies, _ a 

_ Theſe meetings are of long ſtanding with 
us, though their preſent appellation be new, 
Clubs, I know, were kept in Geneva, when I 
was very young, under the name of ſocieties; 
but their form was leſs regular. Our military 
exerciſes, which aſſemble the people together 
in the ſpring of the year; the prizes beſtowed 
at different ſeaſons, and the feaſts attending 
them, together with a taſte for hunting com- 
mon to the Genevans ; all theſe things afforded 
frequent opportunities of friendly meeting and 
forming parties of pleaſure ; but, the intent of 
theſe meetings being nothing more than recrea- 
tien, they ſeldom were held any where but in 
a tavern. Our civil diſcords and the neceſſity 
of our affairs, obliging us to aſſemble fre- 
quently, and to deliberate more coolly, thoſe 
firſt tumultuous meetings were changed into 
more decent and regular aſſemblies. They 
then aſſumed the name of circles, and thus a 
very good effect ſucceeded a very bad cauſe +. 
Theſe circles are ſocieties of twelve or fiftcen 
perſons who hire a convenient apartment, and 
furniſh it with moveables and neceſſaries at 
their own charge. Hither the members, who 
are not engaged by pleaſure or buſineſs elſe- 
where, reſort every afternoon : each perſon 


1 I ſhall ſpeak hereafter of its ir.convenience. 
i pur- 
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purſuing without reſtraint ſuch amuſements as 
he is inclined to; whether it be play, converſa- 


tion, reading, drinking, or ſmoaking. Some- 
times they ſup here, though but ſeldom; be- 


cauſe the Genevans are very regular in their 
families, and uſually ſup at home. It is com- 


mon for the members of theſe circles to walk 
out together; when their amuſements conſiſt 
generally of ſuch exerciſes as are healthful and 
proper to invigorate the body. On the other 
hand, the women, married and ſingle, have 
their ſocieties at each other's houſes; where 
they divert themſelves at cards, with a colla- 
tion; and, as you may well conceive, with 
inceſſant prattle. The men ſeldom are ſeen 
in theſe female ſocieties; from which, however, 
they are not ſtrictly excluded; and I ſhould 
think worſe of a man who ſhould be conſtantly 
there, than of one who never went thither 
ad ler o e ek RT . 5 
Such are the daily amuſements of the citi- 
zens of Geneva; which; without excluding 
pleaſure or gaiety, have ſomething in them in- 
nocent and ſimple, which beſt ſuits with the 
manners of a republick. But if a play-houſe 
ſhould once be erected, we may bid adieu to 
cur circles and ſocieties, This is the revolu- 
tion I foretold; all theſe muſt neceſſarily have 
an end, You will object, perhaps, the ex- 
ample of London above-mentioned ; where the 
exittence of theatres does not prevent the for- 
mation of clubs. But it is to be obſerved there 
is a very wide difference between London and 
Geneva. A theatre is no more than a ſimple 
point in ſo extenſive a city, whereas in ours it 
would be a large ſurface that would abſorb 
all other objects of amuſement. 


5 If 
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If you proceed to aſk me, where would be 
the damage if thoſe circles were all put down— 
No, Sir, ſuch a queſtion can never come from 


a philoſopher. This would be to talk like a 
woman or a young fop, who ſhould treat our 


circles like guard-rooms, and object to their 
ſmell of tobacco. To this queſtion, however, 
it will not be improper to give an anſwer: for, 


notwithſtanding I addreſs myſelf to you, [ 


write for the public, as I doubt not it is pretty 
apparent : but it is you who have compelled me 
to it. 5 

I fay then, in the firſt place, that though the 


ſmell of tobacco may be diſagreeable, it is 


very agreeable for men to be maſters of their 
own property, and to be able to fleep quietly 
in their beds. But I already forget | am not 
writing for ſuch men as M. d'Alembert. I 
muſt explain myſelf in another manner. 
Let us purſue the indications of nature; 
let us conſult the intereſt | of ſociety; we 
ſhall then find that the ſexes ought ſome- 
times to be aflembled, though uſually they 


ſhould live ſeparately. This I obſerved, a few 


pages before, with reſpect to women, and now 
I repeat the obſervation with regard to the 
men. The latter are affected by their conver- 
ſation with the other ſex, as much or rather 
more than the former. The women only hurt 
their morals, the men injure both their mora's 
and conſtitution ; for the weaker ſex being in- 
capable of conforming to our manner of life, 
which would be too laborious for them ; we 


are obliged to take up with theits, which is as 
much too indoleat and efteminate for us: and 


as they will not afterwards admit of a ſepara- 


7 


tion, | 
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tion, and want power to become men, they de- 
grade us into women. fp HE gn 

This inconvenience, which debaſes the men, 


is every where conſiderable.: but it is particu- 


larly of the higheſt importance to prevent it in 
ſuch a government as ours. As to a monarchy, _ 
it is no matter whether a king reigns over men 
or women, on condition that he is obeyed; but 
in a Republick it is neceſſary the ſubjects ſhould _ 

The ancients ſpent the greatelt part of their 


lives in the open air, either in-the management 


of their own buſineſs, in n affairs of 
ſtate, or in walking in the fields, in gardens, 
or on the ſea-ſhore; expoſed to the ſun and 


rain; and generally bare-headed +. On theſe 


occaſions they were never accompanied by the 
womenz tho they knew , where to find them 


| | AH 1:6 VIS 2 | . * 
when they wanted their company; and yet we 


tality. 


+ After the battle 


wear large tiaras on their heads, had ſuch ſoft ſkulls. 
thatethey were eaſily indented. Herodotus himſelf 
was long after witneſs to this difference. | 


Vol. III. Misc. H | de 
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do not. perceive, either from their writings, or 
ſuch ſketches of their converſation as are tranſ- 
mitted to us, that this ſeparation was in the 
leaſt prejudicial either to their wit, their taſte, 
or even to their amours. As to the moderns, 
they have acquired very different manneis: de- 
voted to the caprice of a ſex, to which we 
ſhould afford protection, and not pay homage, 
we have learned to deſpiſe them even in obey- 
ing them, and to affront them by our com- 
plaiſance. ig 
The Pariſian ladies have afſemblies of men, 
who are more effeminate than themſelves, and 
know how to pay every homage to beauty, ex- 
cept that of the heart, which is its due. But, 
if we obſerve theſe men, we ſhall find they arc 
{ill uneaſy amidſt this voluntary confinement ; 
we fee them alternately riſing up and ſitting 
down, running perpetually from the window to 
the fire-ſide and back again. How often will 
they take up a thing waar; it down again! 
How they rummage books, look at pictures, 
turn about the room; while the female idol 
reclines motionleſs on a ſofa, and makes uſe of 
no other action than that of her tongue and 
her eyes. Lo what is this difference owing, 
but that nature dictates this ſedentary method 
of liſe to women, and a very different one to 
men; in whom this evident reſtleſſneſs under 
the. like citeumſtances betrays a real want? 
The eaſtern nations, it is true, uſe but little 
exerciſe, and walk about little, the warmth 
of their climate cauſing them to perſpire ſuffi- 
ciently without it; then they repoſe them- 
ſelves in the open air and breathe freely; but 
in France the women are particularly ſolicitous 
* 1 18 
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to ſtifle their friends i in the cloſeſt rooms of their. 


houſe.“ 

If we compare the ſtrength by the ancients 
with that of the modern, we find no degree of 
equalit Our exerciſes at the academy are 
mere boys play, compared. with thoſe of the 
ancient 
hath been neglected becauſe it was too fatiguing, 


and we do not travel ſo much on horſe-back 


as formerly. I do not ſpeak here of our 
troops. The marches of the Greeks and Ro- 
man armies are now inconceivable; ; the length 
of way, the labour, the burthen of the Roman 
ſoldier, give us pain, and terrify the imagina- 
tion even to read of them. The officers of the 


infantry were not permitted to ride on horſe- 


back; even the generals frequently marching 
with their troops on foot. The two Catos 
never travelled othetwiſe, either when alone or 


v ith the army. Even Otho himſelf, the effe- 25 


minate Otho, marched on foot, wearing a hel- 
met, when he led his troops againſt Vitellius. 


ymnaſia: even the game of tennis 


1 ſhould be glad to ſee a ſingle officer in the 


lervice capable of doing as much at preſent. 
We are ſunk in every reſpect. It is the daily 
complaint of our Ee and painters, that 
they can no longer find models equal to thoſe 
of antiquity. And. why ſo? Is nature degene- 
rated? Is the ſpecies ſu'je& to a. phyſical de- 
crepitude like the individual? Not at all: the 
northern barbarians, who repeopled Europe, 
ast were, with a new race of men, wh 
mach larger and ſtronger than the Ro 
whoſe empire they ſubverted: and hence we 


ought to be ourſelves ſtronger, as being for the 


8, 


\ 


moſt part deſcended from thoſe invaders, 
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But the ancient Romans lived like men *, And 
acquired by their conſtant exerciſes that vigour 
which nature had denied them; whereas we, 
on the contrary, loſe our natural ſtrength 
by that indolent life, to which our ſervile 
attachment to the female ſex hath reduced us. 
It is true, the barbarians, juſt mentioned, lived 
with their women ; but they did not live like 
women: on the other hand, their women had 
the hardineſs to behave like men; as did alfo 
the women of Sparta. Among both, the wife 
grew ſtrong and robuſt without enervating the 
huſband. As this ſolicitude to counteract na- 
ture, is hurtful to the body, it is alſo ſtill more 
ſo to the mind. Imagine to yourſelf what 
Kind of a foul that man muſt have, whoſe at- 
tention is entirely engroſſed with the trifles be- 
longing to women; and who ſpends all bis 
time in doing thoſe things for them which they 
ought to do for us; when wearied out with fa- 
. tigue, we ſhould be inclined to amuſe ourſelves 
_. with their company. Devoted to ſuch puerile 
employments as theſe, how can it. be expected 
we ſhould riſe to any thing truly great? Our 
genius, our writings, all favour of theſe our 
trivolous occupations q. They are agreeable, 

5 if 


I 7 


* The Romans were the llighteſ-made men of 
all Italy: inſomuch that, Livy tells us, their na- 
tional troops were diſtinguiſned at firſt ſight from 
thoſe of the other parts of Italy. Yet ſuch advan- 
tages did their diſcipline give them, that the weak 
were able to overcome the ſtrong. 

+ Momen in general are admirers of none of .the 
arts; they have no diſpoſition for any, nor are they 
. poſieſied of genius. They may ſucceed. in little 


per- 
ä 
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if you will, but empty and inſipid as our ſen- 
timents; their whole merit conſiſting in giving 


an eaſy turn to mere trifles. Such per form- 


ances live but for a day; and being calculated 


only to amuſe the fair ſex, fly ſpeedily from the 


toilette to the paſtry-cook's. By theſe means 
the ſame things may be perpetually repeated 
and paſs for new. Vou may make, perhaps, a 
few exceptions; but can cite you an hundred 
thouſand inſtances to prove the aſſertion ſuffici- 
ently general. It is for this reaſon moiſt of the 
productions of the preſent times are ſo ſhort- 
lived; whence poſterity will be led to con- 
clude that few books have been produced in an 
age, that abounds with their multiplicity. _ 

It would be very eaſy to prove that the wo- 
men, inſtead of being gainers by this change 


performances, which require only ſprightlineſs 
of fancy, delicacy of taſte, or a ſuperficial un- 
derſtanding. By dint of application, alſo, they 
may acquire ſcience, erudition, literature, and 
whatever is to be attained by mere aſiiduity. Bat 
that celeſtial fire which warms and animates ; that 


genius which conſumes and devours; that glowing | 


eloquence, thoſe ſublime tranſports, which - pene- 
trate the ſoul, . will be ever found wanting in the 


works of female writers. Their compoſitions are 


| provy and cold like themſelves: they have as much 


it as you can defire, but never any force: they 


are an hundred times more ſenſible than paſſionate. 
They know not how to deſcribe or even to feel the 
paſſion of love itſelf. . Sappho 'and one. more fe- 


male author are alone to be excepted. I would 


venture to wager, that the famous. Portugueze 


. 


letters were written by a man. Now, wherever the 


women have the aſcendant, a female taſte muſt have 
the aſcendant too; and this determines that of the * 


H 3 of - 
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of cuſtom, are really loſers. At preſent they 
are more flattered and leſs beloved. They. are 
courted and not reſpected ; they are ſurrounded 

by agreeable danglers, but have no real lovers; 
and what is ſtill worſe, the former uſurp the 
privileges of the latter, without poſſeſſing the 
tame ſentiments. The too eaſy and frequent 
intercourſe between the ſexes, hath been pro- 
ductive of this effect: and thus it is that a ge- 
neral ſpirit of gallantry hath been at the ſame 

t me deſtructive both of love and ſincerity. 

For my own part, I cannot eaſily conceive 
how men have arrived at this pitch of ſhewing 
fo little reſpe& for the fair ſex, as to peſter 
them with inſipid phraſes and ironical compli- 
ments, that wear not even ſo much as the ap- 
pearance of ſincerity. I ſhould think that to 
affront them by ſuch palpable falſehoods, ought 
to be accounted the ſame thing as to tell them 
we have nothing obliging to ſay to them. 
Love may deceive itſelf, with regard to the 
good qualities of the beloved object: this too 
often happens; but hath this any thing to do 
with the frivolous jargon J am ſpeaking of? 
Do not thoſe, who make uſe of it, addieſs it 
indiſcriminately to every woman they converſe 
with? And would not they be heartily diſ- 
leaſed, were they ſulpected t to be ſeriouſly in 
love with any? T 2 need not * uncaſy, how- 
ever, on this head, We mu entertain but 
ſtrange ideas of love to think them capable of 
that paſlon; for nothing is more unlike the 
voice of love than that of gallantiy. From 
- the notion ' which I conceive of this fatal 
paſſion; of its ſolicitudes, its 9 its pal- 
_ pitations, its tranſports, its glowing expreſ- 
| fions, its * more expꝛeſſive Rent, its inex- 
preſſible 
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preſſible looks, which grow raſh even from 
timidity, and betray the fondneſs of defires 


by fear; it appears to-me, I ſay, that after ſo 


impaſſioned a language as this, if the lover 
could once ſay to his miſtreſs in mere words, 
love qau, ſhe would certainly anſwer him with 
indignation, No, vo . love. me 12 longer, and 
would never ſee him more. 

Qur circles preſerve among us ſome faint 
image of ancient manners. The men, by con- 
verſing among themſelves, are diſpenſed from 
levelling their notions of things to the capaci- 
ties of the women, and from drefling up reaſon 
in the maſk of gallantry. Thus they may 
enter into grave and ſober converſation without 
being apprehenſive of expoſing themſelves to 
tidicule. They may venture to ſpeak of virtue 
and patriotiſm without paſſing for viſionaties'; 
and to aſſert their freedom, without being ſub- 


_ zeQted to the caprices of a filly woman. If 


the converſation have poſſibly a turn leſs po- 
lite, the argument of it will have greater 
weight; for pleaſantry and gentility have little 
force at Geneva. Difficulties are not there 
ſolved by turns of wit; nor do our diſputants 
. ſpare one another in an argument: every one, 
finding himſelf attacked with the whole force of 
his opponent, makes uſe of all his power 
in his defence :-and thus it 1s the mind acquires 
accuracy and vigour. The Genevans will, 
indeed, fall into a little vulgarity of ftile on 
thele occaſions ; but the leaſt vulgar are not 
always the moſt virtuous; and tho' their lan- 
guage be rude and coarſe, it is preferable to 
that ſtudied delicacy of ſtile, by which the 
ſexes ſeduce each other, and become guilt of 
actual vice without breach of decency. 'he 
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way of life moſt agreeable to the inclinations 
of the men, is alſo the beſt adapted to their 
conſtitution. At Geneva they do not loll the 
Whole day in an caſy chair; but purſue ſuch di- 
verſions as are accompanied with exerciſe, 
hey go backward and forward, ſrom their 
circles in town to thoſe in the country, and vice 
veria. They have gardens to walk in; ſpa- 
Cious Courts for various kinds of exerciſe; a 
large lake for ſwimming, and a whole country 
open for fporting. Neither are you to con- 
ceive that this ſport is fo conveniently to be 
had there, as in the vicinage of Paris, where 
game may. be found under foot, and killed as 
you ride on horſeback. In fine, every thing is 
genicred in our innocent and prudent inſtitu- 
tions, that can in any.ſhape contribute to make 
men friends, citizens, ſoldiers, and conſequently 

whatever is beſt adapted to a free people. 

The meetings of the females are charged with 
one objection, which is: detraction: forit is very 
ealily conceived that the anecdotes of ſmall towns 
cannot eſcape the cognizance of theſe commit- 
tees of women. It is alſo generally imagined, 
that their 0 huſbands are treated with no 
little ſeverity, and that every pretty woman 
who is toaſted by the men, has not always fair 
play given her at the circles of her neighbours. 
T "Foot reſults, however, more good than harm, 
perhaps, from this inconveniencez which is 
certainly leſs an evil than what it prevents; 
For it is ſurely much Jeſs criminal for a woman 
to ſpeak ill of her huſband, in company with 
other women, than for her to cuckold him with 
another man: it is better for her to cenſure 
than imitate: the. looſe behaviour of licentious 
geigllbours. It, is true, the Genevan. bites 8 
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talk very freely of what they know, and not 
ſeldom % what they only imagine; they en- 
tertain, nevertheleſs,” a real horrour for calum- 
ny; and are never known to accuſe any one 
ol what they do tp believe to be true. Where- - 

as the wochen other countries are equally 
criminal both in their ſilence and converſation; 
concealing the known vices of others, for fear 
of having repriſals made on themſelves, and 
malicioufly propagating fuch as 'are dhe mere 
work of invention. © _ 5 
How many public ſcandals are not ſuppreſſed | 
abtö d fear of theſe ſevere obſervers; whb 
perform in ſome degree the buſineſs of cenſors. 
It was thus in the flouriſhing ſtate of Rome, 
when its citizens, attentive to the conduct of 
each other, publickly accuſed the delinquent 
a zeal for juſtice. But when Rome be. 
Lame corrupt, and nothing more was found 
neceſfary to be thought virtuous, than to con- 


ceal Mces; the unmaſking of vice drew hatred 


and contempt on the detector. Baſe informers 
ſuceeeded zealous citizens, and inſtead of the good 
accuſing the bad, as before, the former became 
the aceuſed in turn. Thank Heaven] we are 
fat from ſo fatal a period. We are not reduc- 
ed to the neceſſity of hiding ourſelves from our 
own egen left we ſhould be ſtruck with hor- 
rour. As to my part, I ſhall not have a jot 
better opinion of the women, when they grow- 
more circumſpect. They will be more ſparing 
of- their ſex; when it ſtands in more need of 
indulgence, and when individuals require for 
themſelves that diſcretion, which they ſet the 
example of to others. 

There is no accaſion to be ſo much alarmed, 
therefore, at the tattle of female ſocieties, 

1 Let 
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Let them rail and backbite as much as they 
will, while they do it only among themſelves. 
Women really corrupted in their morals, would 
not long ſupport ſuch a kind of life; but, how- 
ever fond they might be of detracting from 
other women, they would chuſe to do it in the 
company of the men. Whatever may be ſaid 
on this ſubject, I never ſaw. any one of theſe 
ſocieties, without baving a ſecret. emotion of 
eſteem and reſpect for thoſe. who compoſed it. 
Such, reflected J, is the intention of nature; 
which bath given different inclinations to the 
two ſexes, in order that they may live ſeparate, 
each after its own manner“. Thus do theſe 
amiable perſons ſpend their days, buſied in oc- 
cupations ſuitable to them, or in innocent and 
füimple amuſements, that cannot fail to affect 

an ingenuous heart, and to give it alſo a good 
opinion of their virtue. I know not what they 
talk about; but they live one among another: 
they probably talk about the men, but they 
amuſe themſelves without them; and though 
they criticiſe ſo ſeverely oh the conduct of o- 
thers, their own is atleaſt irreproachable. 
The circles of the men have alſo, doubtleſs, 
their inconveniences ;. and what human inſti- 
tution is without? They play, drink, get 
fuddled, and ſit up all night. All this may be 
very true, or it may be very much exaggerated. 
We find in every thing, a mixture of good and 


his principle, on which all good morals depend, 
is explained after a more clear and copious manner 
in a manuſcript, depoſited in my hands, and which I 
propoſe publiſhing, if I ſhould ever have time. 
t hough this declaration is by no means likely to 
prepoſſeſs the ladies in favour of it. mel” 


evil, 
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evil, in | different proportions. -. Every thing is- 


ſubject to be abuſed : a trifling maxim that 
ſhould teach us neither to reject or admit things 


by wholeſale. Ihe rule of choice is eaſy and 


ſimple. When the good of any thing exceeds 
the evil of it, it ought to be admitted, not- 
withſtanding its being attended with incon- 
veniences. On the other hand, when the evil 
exceeds the good, it ſhould be — even 
with all its advantages. When a thing 
in itſelf, and bad only from its — 2 
may be prevented with little trouble, or per- 
mitted with little prejudice, ſuch abuſe may 
ſerve for a pretext, chough not for a. reaſon to 
aboliſh a uſeful cuſtom. But whatever is in 
itſelf bad will always be ſo +; what pains ſo- 
ever are taken to put it to a good uſes. Such is 
the effential difference between the circles: and 
the play-houſes. „ Men 5 vi 
The citizens of the ſame Republick, — 
together in the ſame city, are not Anchorites, 
they cannot live always ſeparate- and retired:; 
and if "oy — _— __ not to .. 
THR 1 4 01 
+ let us not canine WE the vice iel, it is 
ſafficiently diſguſtful without exaggeration. Wine 
does not inſtill wickedneſs; it only diſcloſes it. He 
who killed Clitus, in the heat of s/o put to death 
Philotas in cold blood. If ebriety hath. its pa- 


roxyſins, what paſſion is without them? "The. dif- 


ference i, that the others lie rooted in the bottom 


of the heart, whereas this takes fire, blazes, and. 


is extinguiſhed: in a moment. If we except juſt the 
heat of rage, which ſoon. goes off and is eaſily 
avoided, be aſſured he that commits wieked actions 
Ther, drunk, nn over nes dehgns n * 

ber. ; 
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ppelled tot: Nothing but the moſt barbarous 
tytanny can be alarmed at ſeeing ſeven or eight 
people aſſembled together for their reciprocal 
amuſement, out of a ſuſpicion that they can 
« 20000 of nothing but their oppreſſions. 
Now of all thoſe kinds of connections which 
oan induce individuals to aſſemble together in 
a city like ours, the circles are beyond contra- 
diction the moſt rational, the moſt innocent 
and leaſt dangerous: becauſe they neither are, 
nor deſire to. be concealed ; they are open, 
publick and orderly. It is even- eaſy to prove 
that the abuſes that ariſe from them, would 
ariſe equally from all other meetings, or that 
moſt others would produce much greater. Be- 
ſore we determine io aboliſh an eſtabliſhed cuſ- 
tom, it is neceſſary to have conſidered well the 
nature of what is to be introduced in its place. 
If any body can propoſe a ſcheme that is prac- 
tieable, and attended with no-inconvenience ; 
let him produce it, and let the circles be 
immediatehy aboliſhed. In the mean time, 
bowvever, let us; if it be neceſſary, permit thoſe 
to paſs away the night i in drinking, who might 
nag it in ſomething worſe. . 
All kind of intemperance is undoubtedly vi- 
eious, andk particularly that which deprives us 
of the nobleſt of our faculties. Exceſſive 
drin g debafes a man, alienates his reaſon, at 
leaſt or a time, and in the end deſtroys it. And 
et the, Nie of” wine | is not in itſelf crime, and 
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frank and generous; they are moſt of thee: in- 
genuous, friendly, honeſt, faithful, brave, good 
| fort of people, if we except their peculiar*foi- 
ble. Can ſo much be ſaid in favour of any ober 

f vice that might be ſubſtituted in the room of 
this? Or would any one pretend that the in- 
habitants of a whole city ſhould be entirely 
faultleſs? How many real vices are often 
couched under apparent virtues ! The man of 
virtue is ſober from temperance, the knave from 
art and deſign. In à country of corrupt morats, 
| of intrigues, conſpiracies and adulteries, men 
are fearful of that ſtate: of unreſervedneſs, 
vrherein the heart indiſcreetly unboſoms all 15 : 
ſecrets. Indeed the people, who moſt abhor 
drunkenneſs, are thoſe whoſe intereſt it is moſt 
to guard themſelves againſt it. In Switzerland 
it is almoſt in eſteem: at Naples it is looked 
upon with horrour: But in fact, which is moſt 
to be feared, the open intemperance of the un, 
or the: reſerved ſobriety of the Italian? 

I | again ſay, it is undoubtedly better to be 
ober and honeſt, not only for one's own fake, 
but for that of ſociety: : for whatever is bad in 

orals, is ſtill as bad in politicks. But the di- 
vine attends. only. to its eonſequences to indi- 
viduals, the magiſtrate only to its conſequences 
to the publick, The former has in vie that 
perfection of man, which man will never at- 

ain to; the latter the welfare of the ſtate, as 
far as it is attainable. It does not follow, 
therefore, that every thing juſtly cenſured in 
the pulpit, deſerves to be puniſhed by the lag. 
There never was a nation deſtroyed by the in- 
ordinate uſe of wine, but all have periſhed 
through a licentious uſe of women. The res- 
loa of * is clear; the firſt of thefe 
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two vices diverts people from practiſing others, 
whereas the ſecond generates all the reſt. The 


difference of ages hath alſo a. great influence 


in this affair. Wine is leſs tempting and leſs 


depreſſive to youth; their warmth of blood in- 


ſtills other deſires. During the reign of the 
paſſions, a ſingle ſpark from one will ſet the 


1 = in a flame: Reaſon is clouded at its very 


dawn, a man grows impatient of its reftraint 
before he hath born the yoke of the laws. But 


when. the freezing blood of age ſeeks relief, 
and finds an animating warmth in the generous 
liquor that recruits the ſpirits *: if the old 


man ſhould even abuſe this agreeable remedy, 


what is it? He hath already diſcharged his 
duty to his country,  andr:deprives it only of 
the lees and dregs of liſe. He 1s, doubtleſs, 
much to blame, as he ceaſes, before his deatb, 
to act the part of a citizen. But the debau- 


chee as to women, never commences citizen; 


declaring himſelf rather a public enemy, by 
the ſeduction of his accomplices, by the ex- 
ample and effect of his licentious manners, and 
above all, by that pernicious ſyſtem of mora- 
lity, wha he does not fail to propagate in his 
own juſtification. It had been better br 
that he had never exiſted. 7; 

From the paſſion for gaming, there ariſes a 
more dangerous abuſe; but which is eaſily pre 
vented or ſuppreſſed. This is an affair of po- 
lice, which can with more eaſe. and propriety 
inſpect the conduct of the circles than that of 
private . \ Public opinion may alſo have 


* 


” Plato, in bis "SB e the uſe of wine to 


61d men only, and even he allows them ſometimes 


0 e themſelves in it, to an excels, rica 
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a great effect in this matter; and whenever 
games of activity and exerciſe come into fa- 
ſhion; cards, dice and hazard will infallibly 
go out. I cannot believe indeed, whatever may 
be pretended, that ſuch idle and tricking me- 
thods of getting money, ever vill obtain much 
among a. ſenſible and induſtrious people, who. 
know too well the value of their time and. 
money, to throw both away together.. 
Let us then keep our circles with their in- 
conveniences : for theſe inconveniences are not 
the fault of the circles themſelves, but of the 
people compoſing them; and there is no inſti- 
tution in ſociety under which the ſame defects 
are productive of leſs pernicious conſaquences. 
1 ſay again, let us not go in ſearch for chimerical 
perfection; but for the beſt ſtate of things that 
can be obtained, according to the nature of 
man and the conſtitution of ſociety. I ſhould: 
ſay, indeed, to ſome nations; Down with all 
your clubs and circles, take away every barrier 
of decency. between the ſexes, endeavour to 
reach the height of corruption; but to you, 
my fellow- citizens, I fay, Avoid being corrupt- 
ed, if it be not already too late. Be cautious. 
of taking the firſt ſtep, which is ever followed 
by another, and reflect that it is much more 
ws to preſerve good morals than to reſtrain 


In two years time, the play-houſe will have 
ſubverted every thing. The town cannot di- 
vide itſelf among ſo anany amuſements: the 
play- houſes opening at the time the circles be- 
gin, will diſſolve the latter: they will detach 
too many of their members; and the reſt will 
be too little aſſiduous in their attendance to 
ſupport thoſe aſſociations for any length of time. 
1 | he 
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Tue meeting of both ſexes daily in the ſame 
place; the parties which will be formed to that 
end; the manners which they will ſee deſcribed 
on the ſtage, and which they will endeavour to 
imitate ; che exhibitien of the ladies, dreſſad 
zup in their beſt attire, and placed in the front 
et the boxes; as il a fhop- window to invite 
teuſtomers; the concourſe of young fellows who - 
on their ſide alſowill-come to-ſhew themſelves, 
and think it much-finer to figure away at the 
-theatre:than on the parade; the little-appoint- 
ments of the females to ſupper; theugh it were 
only with the adlreſſes; in a word, chat con- 
tempt of the ancient cuſtoms which will reſult 
from the adoption of new. ones: all this will 
preſently ſubſtitute the agreeable manner of liv- 
ing at Paris, and the triflingairs of the French, . 
insthe room of our ancient Swiſs ſimplicity; 
and I very. much doubt Whether Pariſians would 
Jeng; preſerve a ; taſte for the government of 
E 4 ns 5452fflons Do adults 5c 
It were wrong to diſſemble; our intentions 
are as yet good; but our morals are viſibly on 
the decline, and we are following” at a di- 
Aunce, the footſteps of thoſe very people, 
whoſe fate we yet have reaſon to dread. I am 
aſſured, for example, that the education of our 
youth, is, in general, much better than for- 
merly; which cannot be proved, however, but 
by ſhewing that they make better citizens. It 
is certain, that our little maſters are taught to 
make a more graceful bow that they are taught 
to hand the ladies more politely, and to fay a 
number of pretty things to them: for which, 
if I had my will, they ſhould be heartiy 
whipped. It is certain they take more readily 
on them to ſpeak, to aſk. queſtions; to inter- 
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rapt grown perſons in their diſcourſe, and to be 
troubleſome to every body they come near. All 
this, it is ſaid, tends to form them; I grant it 
forms them to be very impertinent, and of all 
the things they learn by theſe means, this is the 
only one they never forget. But this is not all. 
In order to keep them conſtantly near the wo- 
men, as play-things for their amufement, care 

|: is taken to educate them exactly in the fame 

manner: thus they are kept from the ſun, the 
wind, the rain, and the duft, that they may 
never be able hereafter to ſupport any of the 
inconveniences of the weather. As they can- 
not however be ſecluded entirely from the pref- 
ſure of the external air, care is taken to pre- 
vent their feeling it, till it hath loft half its 
elaſticity. Thus they zre deprived of allexerciſe, 

robbed of their faculties, and rendered good 
for nothing but the purpoſe for which they are 
thus prepoſterouſly educated ; while the only 
thing the women require of theſe pitiful ſlaves, 
is, to have them devoted to their ſervice, in the 
manner of the Orientals. When I was laſt at 
Geneva, I ſaw ſeveral of theſe young ladies in 
breeches, with white teeth, ſoft hands, faritl 
voices, and pretty green uinbrellos in their 

hands, aukwardly affecting the characters of 
men. When I was a boy, we were more grofs 
and indelicate: educated in a ruſtic manner, 

children bad no apprehenſions of ſpoiling their 
complexions, nor were they afraid of the in- 
elemencies of the weather to which they had 
been early inured. Their fachers took them 
into the country with them, carried them a by 
hunting, and into all their ruſtic exerciſes and 
companies, Timid. and modeſt before perſorrs 
. ; M1. 
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in years, they were bold and quarrelſome enough 
among one another. They were not afraid of 
diſordering their curled locks, but challenged 
each other to wreſtle, to run, or to fight: they 
fought alſo in good earneſt, ſometimes hurt 
themſelves conſiderably, and then crying, ſhook 
| hands, and made all up. They would often 
come home ſweating and out of breath, with 
their cloaths torn off their backs, like true ſlo. 
vens as they were. But then theſe ſlovens of 
boys grew up to be men, who have at heart the 
love of their country, and in their veins that 
blood which they are ready to {pill in its de- 
fence, God grant we may be able to ſay as 
much of thoſe little ſmug gentry, our preſent 
youth; and that theſe men at fifccen may not 
turn out children at thirty. 
_ Happily they are not all of this kind. Moſt 
of them have preſerved that ancient ruſticity, 
which is at once the preſerver of a good con- 
ſtitution and of good morals. Even thoſe, whom 
a too tender education hath rendered effeminate 
for ſome time, will be reduced to the neceſſity, 
as they grow up, to comply with the cuſtoms 
and manners of their fellow countrymen, The 
one will loſe their rudeneſs in a commerce with 
the world; and the other gain ſtrength by ex- 
erciſe; thus all, I hope, will become what their 
anc e formerly were, or at leaſt what their 
fathers now are. But, let us not flatter our- 
ſelves with preſerving our liberty, if we re- 
nounce thoſe. manners, . which it was ac- 
quired. 
, return to our comedians, a we will 
ſuppoſe, though in reality I think it impaſſible, 
** have ſucceeded in their deſign. Their very 
| fuccels 
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ſucceſs muſt attack our conſtitution; and that 


not only in an indirect manner by 3 our 
morals; but directly by diſtürbing that equili- 
brium, which ouzht to prevail in Ae different 
parts of a ſtate, in order to preſerve the braper 
ſituation of the whole. 

Out of many reaſons that might be alledged, 
I ſhall content myſelf. with one which is bet- 
ter adapted to the majority; becauſe it is con- 
fined to conſiderations of money and intereſt, 
more ſtriking to vulgar minds than moral ef- 
fe ts; of which and their cauſes they are in- 
capacitated to ſee the connedion; as well as 


of their influence on the deſtiny of a ſtate. 


Theatres, where they meet with ſucceſs, may 


be conſidered as a kind of tax; which, though 
voluntarily paid, is not the leſs burthenfomc to 
the people; as it lays them open to the con- 
ſtant temptation to an expence which they can- 
not reſiſt. This tax is a deſtructive thing; not 
only becauſe it produces nothing to the ſove- 


reign; but becauſe the expence is not propor- 


tionably divided among the public; the poor 
deing loaded beyond os abilities, and the 
rich being furniſhed with a leſs coſtly amuſe- 
ment than they would otherwiſe maintain. To 
prove this, we need only reflect on the diffe- 
rence in the price of the places, which are not, 


nor cannot be, proportionate to the fortunes of 
the people who fill them. At the French co- 
medy, the firſt boxes and the ſtage are general- 
ly four livres, and are ſometimes enhanced a 
third: the pit is thirty ſous. and the have even 
attempted. fometimes to raiſe it. Now it can- 
not be. pretended, that the income of the rich, 
who ſit in the boxes, is not more than fs 
times the income of thoſe who {it in the Ge 
| e- 
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Generally ſpeaking, the former are exceſſively 
opulent, and the greater part of the latter are 
actually indigent *. It is in this cafe, as it is 
in that of duties laid: on corn, wine, falt, and 
other. neceflaries of life; which have at firſt 
ſight the appearance of equity, but are in fact 
very iniquitous. For the poor, who can afford 
to ſpend no more than is ſufficient for bare ne- 
ceſſaries, are at three fourths of their expence 
for taxes; while mere neceffaries being the 
leaſt part of the expences of the rich, they 
hardly feel the duty f. Thus he who poſſeſſes 


** Nay, were the prices of places ſettled in pro- | 
portion to that of fortunes; this would not bring 1 
things to an equality. T henferior places, being Y 
rated too low, would be left to the populace, while 1 
every man above that claſs, would ſpend more than | 
he ought, for a more reſpectable ſeat. This may | 
be remarked even in the theatrical booths at our | 
fairs. The reaſon of this diſorder is, that the firſt 

places are then a fixed term, which cannot be re- 
moved; while the others are conſtantly drawing 

nearer to it, without a poſſibility of preventing their 

approach. I he poor man conſtantly endeavours 
to ſurpaſs his twenty ſous; but the rich one has no 
where to fly to, beyond his four livres. He mutt, 
therefore, let the poor approach, whether he will 
or not; and though his pride ſuffer by it, his purſe 

7 “ 

F Hence it is that the impo/tur:, or tax-projectors, 
of Bodir, and other knaves to the public, always 
lay their monopolies on the neceſſaries of life, that 
the po: r may be gradually ſtarved, and the rich 
have no reaſon to complain. If the ſmalleit object 
.of pomp or luxury were attacked, they would think 
the nation undone; but provided the great live at 
their eaſe, what ſignifies. it Whether the poor ſur- 
„ e Got fo Sow or offs act! 
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but little, pays a great deal in taxes, and he 
who poſſeſſes a great deal, pays but little. I do 
not ſee, for my part, any equity in this. 12 

Will it be aſked, who compels a poor man 
to go to the play at all? I ſhall anſwer, firſt, 
thoſe who eſtabliſh them, and lay the tempta- 
tion in his way : ſecondly, his very poverty 
itſelf, which, condemning him to inceſſant la- 
bour, renders ſome relaxation the more neceſ- 
ſary for him to ſupport it. He does not think 
himſelf unhappy in working, however, when 
he ſees every body elſe do the ſame; but will 
he not think it cruel that an induſtrious man 
ſnould be deprived of the amuſements of the 
indolent? He therefore partakes of them; 
while the very recreation which, is economical 
in the rich, doubly impoveriſhes the poor, either 
by a real increaſe of expences, or at leaſt by 
giving him a diſguſt to labour, as I have already 


explained. | 


- 


From theſe additional e e evidently 


follows, in my opinion, that our modern thea- 


tres, at which perſons pay money for their ad- 
mittance, have a tendency to increaſe the ine- 
quality of fortune among individuals; though 


lels perceptibly, I. muſt confeſs, in great capi- 
tals, than in ſuch a ſmall city as ours. Should 


I grant that this inequality, carried to a cer- 
tain degree, may have its advantages; you. muſt 
certainly grant, on the other hand, that it 
ought to have its bounds, particularly in a ſmall 
ſtate, and more particularly in a. Republick. 
In a monarchy, where all orders of people are 
intermediately arranged between the prince and 
the populace, it is a matter of indifference for 


men to remove from one rank to another: be- 


cauſe 
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cauſe their place i is ſoon ſupplied . and 


ut in a de- 
mocracy, where the ſubjects and ſovereign are 


the progreſſion is uninterrupted. 


only the ſame perſons, conſidered under diffe- 
rent relations, the minority no ſooner grow 
richer than the majority, than the ſtate vs ruin- 
ed, and muſt change its form. Now whether 
the wealthy grow wealthier, or the poor ſtill 
poorer, the difference between their fortunes 
increaſeth equally; and this difference carried 
beyond its due proportion, is what deſtroys the 
equilibrium abovementioned. 

In monarchies no wealth can raiſe a private 
man above the prince; but in a Republick it 
may eaſily ſet him above the laws: in which 
caſe the government has no longer any influ- 
ence, but the rich man is the actual ſovereign. 
This being indiſputable, it remains to be con- 


ſidered Whether the inequali ty of private for- 
tunes with us, is not carried as far as it can be, 


without ſhaking the baſis of the Re publick. 


I refer the deciſion of chis dont to thoſe, 


ho are better acquainted than I am with our 
conſtitution, and the proportions of our for- 
tunes. All] know is this, that, as things take, 


from time to time, a natural tendency to this 


inequality, ſucceſſively procetding to its laſt 
term, it is bigbly imprudent to accelerate it, 
by eſtabliſaments that will increaſe that ten- 
dency. Phe great Sully, who had an affection 


for us, was fo gbOod as to tell us, that play 
houſes and publie entertainments in every ſmall 


Republick, and particularly at Geneva, were 
deſtructive to the ſtate.” ; | 


now the mere inſtitution of a theatre 
would be ſo very detrimental to us, what can 


we 


11 
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we ſuppoſe would be the effe& of the plays re- 


preſented there? Even the advantages thence 


ariſing to a people for whom they were 
originally compoſed, would turn out to our 


prejudice, in giving us . for inſtruction what 
was given them as cenſure, or at leaſt in direct- 


ing our taſte and inclination toward thoſe things, 
which, of all others in the world, would ſuit 
us leaſt. Tragedy would repreſent to us the 
actions and heroes of tyrants. And what have 
we to do with theſe? Are we formed either 
to encourage or become ſuch? It will inſpire 


in us a vain admiration of power and gran- 


deur. And of what uſe will this be? Shall | 


we be thence either more great or powerful ? 


Of what conſequence is it to us to go and learn 


the duty of Kings at the theatre, while we 
negle& our own duty at home? Will the 
empty admiration of theatrical virtues, ſupply 


the want of ſimplicity and modeſty, which are 
characteriſtic of a good citizen? Comedy, on 
the other hand, inſtead of ridding us of our 
preſent race of impertinents, will infect us with 
freh ones; it will perſuade us. that we are to 
blame to deſpiſe vices, which are in fuch high 


eſteem elſewhere, Let a Marquis be ever ſo 


* 


abſurd and extravagant, ſtill he is a Marquis. 


Do but imagine how this title ſounds in a coun- 


try ſo happy as to have no Marquiſles of its 


own; and who knows how many trades-peo- 
ple may take it into their heads to follow the 
faſhion in imitating the Marquiſſes of the laſt 


century? I ſhall not repeat what I have already 
ſaid of the raillery conſtantly thrown on pro- 


bity ; of the conſtant triumph of artful vice; 


and the continued example of treating wicked- 


nels 
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neſs with pleaſantry. How pernicious muſt 
ſuch leſſons be to a people who ſtill retain the 


ſentiments of natural reQitude, who conceive 


a villain to be always deſpicable, and that an 
honeſt man is never a proper object of ridicule! 
Did Plato baniſh Homer from his Republick, 
and ſhall we admit of Moliere in ours? Can 
any thing worſe ever happen to us, than to re- 
ſemble the people he deſcribes, or even thoſe 
which he repreſents as amiable ? - 


I conceive enough. hath been already ſaid on 


his head ; nor have I a better opinion of the he- 


roes of Racine; thoſe herpes ſo well dreſſed, 
and fo paſſionately loving; who, under the 
pretence of virtue and fortitude, exhibit only 
examples of young perſons. given up to gallan- 
try and effeminacy.; and in ſhort, to every thing 
capable of eneryating a man, and rendering 
him remiſs with regard to his real duties. Ihe 
French theatre breathes, nothing but the tender 
paſſion: this truly is the great virtue, to which 
all others are ſacrificed, ,or which is, at leaſt, 


| preſented in the faireſt light to the ſpeQators. 


I do not ſay the poets are wrong in this. A 
man without paſſions is a chimera : the drama 
becomes intereſting ſolely from the effect of the 
paſſions; while the heart is not engaged by 
the paſſions that no way affect it, nor by thoſe 
which it diſapproves in others, notwithſtanding 
it may be equally ſubject to them itſelf. The 


love of mankind and of aur country, are ſen- 


timents that moſt affect thoſe who are ſubject 


to their influence; but when theſe two paſſions 
are extinguiſhed, there remains nothing but 
that of Love, properly ſo called, to ſupply its 
place; becauſe its attractions are e, 
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and it is leſs eaſily effaced from the heart than 
all others. It is not, however, equally adapt- 
ed to all men; but is to be admitted rather as a 
ſupplement to virtuous ſentiments, than as a 
virtuous ſentiment itſelf, and to be admitted for 
its own ſake, Not that it is diſcommendable 
in itſ. If, any more than any other well regulat- 
ed paſſion ; but, becauſe its exceſſes are dange- 
rous and almoſt inevitable. 

The worſt man is he, who detaches himſelf 
the moſt from the reſt of mankind, and who 
concentrates his affections within Nn ; the 
beſt is he who molt diffuſes thoſe affections 
among his fellow-creatures. Now it were bet- 
ter for a man to love a miſtreſs than to love no- 
body. But if a man hath a ten ler affeQion for 
his relations, his friends, his country and 
mankind, he debaſes himſelf by an irregular 
attachment which is pr:ſently injurious to the 
others, and is infallibly preferred to them: It 
is on this principle I ſay, that there are coun- 
tries, whoſe morals are ſo corrupt, that it would 
be happy for the people if they could reach ſo 
high as the paſſion of love; and that there are 
others again whoſe morals are fo good, that it 
is a pity they ſhould deſcend ſo low; among 
the latter of which, I flatter myſelf, | may ran 
my own country. Add to this, that the fight 
of objects of too delicate a nature is more dan- 
gerous for us than to any other people; be- 
cauſe we are naturally too much addicted to the 
paſhon of love. The Genevan conceals under 
a ſtiff and phlegmatic air and deportment an 
ardour of diſpoſition, which is much eaſier ex- 
cited than reſtrained In this reſidence of rea- 
ſon and good ſenſe, we are no ſtrangers to 

Vor. III. Misc. 1 beauty, 
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beauty, nor to its influence. The leaven of me- 
lancholy often gives fermentation to love; the 
men being but too ſubject to violent paſſions, as 
the women are to inſpire them. The fatal ef- 
fects which they have ſometimes produced, alſo, 
{hew but too plainly the danger of exciting 
them by ſoft and affecting repreſentations. The 
heroes in ſome pieces, it is true, make their 
love ſubmit to duty; but even then, though 
we admire __ fortitude, we approve their 
weakneſs. We learn leſs to imitate their cou- 
rage, than to expoſe ourſelves to the circum- 
ſtances of ſtanding in need of it. 

It is true, in ſuch a caſe there is greater room 
for the exerciſe of virtue; but he who wil- 
fully runs into danger, deſerves to fall. Love, 
even love itſelf, puts on its maſk to ſurprize us; 


it dreſſes itſelf up in the enthuſiaſm, and al- 


ſumes the language of virtue; and when our 
errour is diſcovered, it is always too late to re- 
tract. How many worthy men are there, who 
were at firſt generous and tender lovers, that 
| Have been ſeduced by falſe appearances to be- 
come vile corrupters of innocence, without 
morals, without regard to conjugal fidelity, or 
to the ſacred ties of friendſhip, Happy is he 
who, when he is on the brink of a precipice, 
is able to check himſelf and fave his fall. But 
is it when we are on full ſpeed, that we are ex- 
peed to ſtop ſhort in our career? Are we to 
learn to ſubdue the paſſion of love, by laying 
eurſelves conſtantly open to its tendernefs ? 
One may eaſily triumph over a ſlight inclina- 
tion; but, if there be a man who hath felt the 
real influence of that paſſion, and hath been 
able to overcome it; if ſuch a mortal * I 

| | ay, 
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ſay, he may well be pardoned for pretending to 
vinne. | | 


Thus, in whatever light we take a view of 


this matter, we are conſtantly ſtruck with the 


ſame truth. The whole merit and uſe of thea« | 
trical performances, even with regard to thoſe 


-people for whom they are adapted, will, with 
reſpe& to us, become highly prejudicial ; not 
excepting the very taſte which we may imagine 


we derive from them; and which will be only 


a falſe . taſte, without diſcernment or delicacy, 
injudiciouſly ſubſtituted among us for the ſoli- 
dity of reaſon. Taſte depends on a variety of 
circumſtances. The attempts at imitation, 
which we ſee at the theatre, the compariſons 


we make there, the reflections on the art of 


pleaſing. the audience, may make it bud, but 
never will cauſe it to blow in full perfection. 


This requires that men ſhould live-in great ci- 


ties; it requires luxury and the fine arts, an 
intimate commerce between fellow-citizens : it 
requires gallantry, and even debauchery ; in 
fine, it requires the vices which we are forced 
to render agreeable, and by doing which, we 
are led to the inveſtigation of every thing that 
is fo, Pait of theſe things we ſhall always 
want, and we ought to tremble at the thoughts 
of acquiring the other.. 


We dhall have conmdizes,” bat white kind.of 


comedians? Will a good company come and 
ſettle immediately in a town that has only 
twenty four thouſand inhabitants? We ſhall 
at firſt, therefore, have but bad ones, and ſhall 
thence be for ſome time bad judges of their per- 
formances: and are we to improve them, or 


they us? We may have good picces; but re- 
. * J 
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ceiving them as ſuch on the authority of others, 
we ſhall diſpenſe with enquiting into their me- 
rit, and ſhall learn as little by ſeeing them acted, 
as by reading them. We ſhall not be the lets 
fond, however, of ſetting up for connoifleurs, 
and theatrical critics; we ſhall not be the leſs 
forward to take upon us to decide for our 
money ; which will only render us the more 
ridiculous. There is nothing ridiculous in 
our wanting taſte when we deſpiſe it: but it is 
oreatly ſo to pride ourſelves in having a taſte, 
when it is a bad one. And after all, what is 
in reality this ſo much boaſted- taſte? The 
art of judging of trifles. In fact, when we 
have ſo great an object to preſerve as our liber- 
ty, every thing elſe is very puerile. 
- I ſee but one remedy againſt theſe numerous 
inconveniences : which is for us to ſuit our 
dramas to our ſtage, by compoſing them our- 
ſelves, and having authors before we have co- 
medians. | FEAST 32 
For it is not proper we ſhould be ſhewn all 
kinds of imitation, but only ſuch as ate de- 
cent and becoming freemen *. Certain it is, 
Ed een #14507 67 that 


* Si quis ergo in noſtram urbem venerit, qui 
ani mi ſapientia, in omnes poſſit ſeſe vertere formas, 
et omnia imitari, volueritque poemata ſua oſten- 
tare venerabimur quidem ipſum, ut ſacrum admi- 
rabilem et jucundum: dicemus autem non eſſe ejuſ- 
modi hominem in republica noftr., neque fas eſſe 
ut inſit, mittemuſque in aliam urbem, unguento 
caput ejus perungentes lanague coronantes. Nos 
autem auſteriori minuſque jucundo utemur poeti, 
fabularumque fiftore, utilitatis gratia, qui decori 
nobis rationem exprimat, et qua dici debent dicat 

ESO. in 
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that plays, founded, like thoſe of the Greeks, 

on the paſt misfortunes of their country, or the 
preſent faults of the people, might afford very. 
uſeful inſtitutions to an audience. But who 
are to be the heroes of our tragedies? A Ber- 
thelier or a Levrery * 1 Moſt worthy citizens, 

ye were doubtleſs heroes; but, debaſed by your 
obſcurity, your vulgar names diſhonour your 
great ſouls; nor are we ourſelves great enough 

i to admire them. Who ſhall be our tyrants ? 
Shall they be gentlemen of the ſpoon 4 Bi- 


in his formulis quas à principio pro legibus tuli- 
mus, quando cives erudire aggreſſi ſumus. Plat. de 
Rev, lib. 3. 

* Philibert Berthelier was the Cato of our coun- 
try, with this difference, that public liberty began 
with the one, and ended with the other. He had 
a tame weaſel at the time he was put under arreſt; 
when he delivered up his ſword, it was with that 

eaſe and placidity which becomes virtue in diſ- 
grace: after which he continued to play with his 
weaſel, without deigning to make any reply to the 
inſults of his guards. He died, as a martyr to li- 
berty ſhould die. 

John Levrery was the Favo, the copyift, of Ber- 
thelier, not merely by a puertle imitation of his 
ſpeech and manners, but by a calm reſignation to 
Providence : well knowing that the example of his 
death would be more uſeful to his country than his 
life. Before he mounted the ſcaffold, he wrote 

the following epitaph on the wall of the priſon, 
which had been made for his predeceſſor : _ 

Quid mihi mors nocuit? virtus poſt fata vireſcit : 
Nec cruce, nec ſævi gladio perit alla tyranni. 
I This was an. aſſociation. of gentlemen of Sa- 
voy, who made a vow to plunder the city of Ge- 
neva; and, as a token of their engagement, uſed 

to wear a ſpoon hung about their necks, 

9 95 13 ſhops - 

: 
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ſhops of Geneva ! Counts of Savoy ! the an- 
ceſtors of a houſe, with which we have lately 
entered into a treaty, and which we are thence 
bound to reſpet, I would not anſwer for it 
that fifty years ago, the devil and anti-chriſt 
would not have been introduced as perſons of 

the drama *. Among the Greeks, who were 
notwithſtanding a people of great levity, pa- 
triotiſm was always a grave and ſerious ſub- 
ject; but in this ludicrous age, when almoſt 
every thing but power is turned into ridicule, 


4 


* I remember to have read, when I was a boy, 
a low tragedy, wherein the devil himſelf was one 
of the Dramatis Perſonæ. I was informed that this 
play having been once acted, this perſonage when 
he came. upon the ſtage appeared double, as if the 
real devil had been jealous at any one's attempting 
to mimic him, and that the ſpectators were ſtruck 
with a conſternation which put an end to the perfor- 
n:ance. ' his is moſt undoubtedly a ridiculous 
Rory, and will appear much more ſo at Paris than 
at Geneva, On tle ſuppolition, however, that it 
be true, there was ſomething truly theatrical 
in this double appearance, which had a ſtriking 
[ - 4 2 i 

T can imagine but one object more imply terrible, 
viz. that of the hand appearing on the wall and writ- 
ing unintelligible characters, at the feaſt of Belſhaz- 
zar. The very idea of this is enough to make one's 
hair ſtand on end. It appears to me, that our dra- 
matic poets fall very ſhort of theſe ſublime inven- 


tions: they make a noiſe indeed, behind the ſcenes, 


with a view to frighten us, but without effect. 
Every thing ought not to be expoſed to view, 
even on the ſtage; it is the imagination only that 
- ould be affected. 5 
| e people 


— 
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people venture to talk of heroiſm only in great 
monarchies, while it is alone to be found in 
petty Republicks. . | 

As to comedy, we muſt not ſo much as think 
of it. It would produce at Geneva a prodi- 
gious deal of miſchief; ſerving as an inftru- 
ment to faction, party and private revenge. 
Our city is ſo ſmall, that a deſcription of man- 
ners the molt general would preſently degene- 
rate into perſonal ſatire. The example of an- 
cient Athens, a city incomparably more popu- 
lous than Geneva, affords a very {ſtriking leſſon. 
It was the ſtage that prepared the way for the 
baniſnment of many of their great men, and 
for the death of Socrates. It was the theatre 
that brought on the ruin of Athens ; whoſe ca- 
lamities did but too well juſtify the apprehen - 
ſions which were expreſſed by Solon on the firit 
exhibitions of Theſpis. This at leaſt is cer- 
tain, with reſpe& to Geneva, that it will be a 
very inauſpicious omen to ſee its citizens con- 
verted into wits, and employed in writing 
French verſes and comedies; a taſk for which 
we neither have, nor ever ſhall have, proper ta- 
lents. But let Mr. de Voltaire condeſcend to 
favour us with tragedies after the ſame models 
as the death of Cæſar, or the firſt act of Bru- 
tus ; and, if we muſt abſolutely have a theatre, 
let him engage to ſupply it conſtantly with the 
productions of his genius, and to live as long 
as his writings ! | 

"The ſubjects of all theſe reflections, ought, 
in my opinion, to be maturely conſidered, be- 
fore we take into the account that paſſion for 
; dreſs and diſſipation, with which the exan ple 
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ef the comedians muſt neceſſarily infect our 
youth: this example will alſo have an additional 
effect: for if, generally ſpeaking, the laws 
are inſufficient to ſtem the torrent of vices 
ariſing immediately from the nature of the 
circumſtance itſelf, as I think I have ſhewn, 
how much more inſufficient will they be with 
us, when the very firſt proof of it is to be the 
eſtabliſhment of a company of comedians I It 
is not, in fact, the comedians that are to intro- 
duce this taſte for diſſipation; on the contrary, 
it is this taſte which paves the way for the rece; - 
tion and introduction of the comedians ; while 
they, on the other hand, will contribute on] 
to ſtrengthen an inclination already formed; 
and which, having gained them admittance, 
will cauſe them for a better reaſon to be con- 
tinued, with all their inconveniences, 

I proceed conſtantly on the ſuppoſition, that 
the comedians will be able to get an eaſy live- 
| lihood in fo ſmall a city; and ſay farther that, 

if ever they come to be reſpected, as you con- 
ceive, in a country where almoſt every body is 
on an equality, the conſequence will be that 
they muſt partake of this equality; and obtain 
by degrees the public favour, which they will 
very naturally acquire. They will not be 
checked and awed into reſpect, as in other 
places, by the Great, whoſe protection they 
ſeek, and whom they are therefore afraid to of- 
fend. The magiſtrates will reſtrain them; do 
you ſay? Be it ſo. But theſe magiſtiates 
will be ſuch as have been private people, and 
perhaps intimate with theſe players: their 
children alſo may have entered into the ſame 
intimacics, and their wives may be f. por of 
: plea- 
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pleaſure. All theſe connections form ſo many 
openings to protections and indulgence, which 
it will be impoſſible to keep always guarded. 
The comedians by this means will be preſently - 
certain 'of impunity, and will procure the like 
for their imitators; it is with them the diſor- 
der will begin, but we know. not with whom 
it will have an end. Our women' and young 
people, the rich and idle, will join their party, 
in order to evade the laws by which they are 
reſtrained, and to encourage their licentiouſ- 
neſs, while every one will think he is ſtudying 
his own pleaſures in providing for their ſecu- 
rity. And who will dare to ſtem ſuch a tor- 
rent? Nobody, except ſome rigid old parſon, 
whoſe remonſtrances will be deſpiſed, and whoſe 
gravity and good ſenſe will be looked upon 
as moroſeneſs and pedantry by our incon= 
ſiderate youth. In a word, I make no doubt, 
if the comedians manage matters well, and 
conduct themſelves with art and poli:y, in pro- 
portion to their ſucceſs, but that in thirty years 
time, they will be maſters of the ſtate“. Thoſe 
perſons who may become candidates for public 
offices, will pay court to them for their votes; 
electioneering will be carried on in the boxes 
of the actreſſes; and the chiefs of a free peo- 
ple will become' the creatures of a company of 


lt is always to be obſerved that, in order to 
fupport a theatre at Geneva, our paſſion for its 
entertainment muſt be exceflive; if it be only mo- 
derate, the play-houſe muſt fail. It is but reaſon- 
able, therefore, in examining the effects of the 
theatre, that they ſhould be proportionable to the 
cauſe able to ſupport it. 7% 
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ftage-players! My pen is ready to fall from 
my hand at this thought. Let the event be 
ſuppoſed at what diſtance you will, or let me 
be conceived to have carried my apprehenſions 
too far, I have but a word more to ſay. Hap- 
pen what will, either theſe gentry muſt reform 
their manners by living among us, or we muſt 
corrupt ours, by living with them. When 
this alternative ſhall be no longer formidable, 
the comedians may come as ſoon as they will; 
it will not be in their power to hurt us. 
Such, Sir, are the reflections I had to make, and 
to lay before you and the public, in relation to 
a queſtion which you thought proper to diſcuſs 
under an article, which was in my opinion 
quite foreign te the purpoſe. But, though my 
arguments ſhould be in fact leſs ſolid than they 
appear to me, and therefore inſufficient to 
counterballance yours; you muſt yet agree with 
me, that in ſo ſmall a ſtate as the Republick of 
Geneva, all innovations muſt be dangerous; 
and that they ſhould never be made without 
very cogent reaſons. Now I ſhould be glad 
to know the urgent motives of this. What are 
thoſe diſorders, which ſhould oblige us to have 
recourſe to fo dangerous an expedient? Are 
we undone if we do not adopt this. meaſure ? 
Is our city ſo. extenſive, that it is impoſſible for 
our ſtate to ſubſiſt any longer without theatri- 
cal entertainments? Will you. ſay that it to- 
+ lerates worſe ? even ſuch as are ſhocking to- 
good taſte as well as morality ? But there is a 
very wide difference betwixt the bare exhibition 
of vice, and a direct attack on virtue: the lat - 


ter depending not ſo much on the nature of the 


entertainment as on the impreſſion made by it, 
15 In 
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In this ſenſe, what affinity or connection is there 
between a few temporary drolls at a fair, and 
the conſtant amuſements of an eſtabliſhed 
theatre; between the buffoonery of a mounte- 
bank, and the regular exhibitions of the dra- 
ma; between dirty booths erected to divert the 
populace a day or two, and a decent theatre, 
where genteel people expect to be inſtructed 2 
One kind of theſe amuſements is of no conſe- 
quence, being forgotten the next day ; while 
the other is an object of great importance, me- 
riting the whole attention of government. It 
is permitted to amuſe children in all countries; 
and every one that has a mind to it, may be a. 
child when he pleaſes without any great incon- 
venience. If ſuch diverſions are taſteleſs, fo: 
much the better ; the people will be the ſooner 
tired of them: if they are groſs and indelicate, 
they will be leſs ſeductive. Vice ſeldom gains. 
ground by tranſgreſſing the bounds of modeſty, 
but generally by diſguiſing itſelf under a decent 
appearance; and with regard to obſcenity, it: 
is certainly more impolite than it is immoral. 
It is for this reaſon, that the moſt corrupt na- 
tions are always the moſt ſcrupulous, and re- 
fined in their language and expreſſions. Was. 
it ever perceived that the entertainments ex- 
hibited in fairs and market- places, had much: 
effect on the minds of thoſe young people who. 
went to ſee them? This is expected only from 
the poliſhed converſation of the ſtage; and it. 
would be a great deal better for a young girl to- 
ſee an hundred drolls at a fair, than to be once 
preſent at the repreſentation of the Oracle. 

Not but that I own, with regard to myſelf, 
that I ſhould be glad we could do without even: 
thoſe drolls, and that all of us, great and ſmall, 

- Q could 
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Could learn to derive our pleaſures and duties 
from ourſelves. and our ſtation in life. But it 
does not follow that, becauſe we ought to ba- 
-niſh our mountebanks and puppet-ſhews, we 
ſhould introduce a company of comedians. 
Lou have in your own country an example of 
the city of Marſeilles having ſtood out long 
againſt the like innovation; oppoſing even the 
repeated orders of the miniſtry in its favour ; 
hence plainly ſhewing it ſtill preſerved the 
memory, and treathed the ſpirit of its an- 
cient liberty, What a ſtriking inſtance is this 

to a city ſtill in poſſeſſion of its liberty! 
Above all things, however, we ſhould never 
think of forming an eſtabliſhment of this kind 
in the way of eſſay, and with a view to its 
ſupprefſion when found to be attended with in- 
conveniences: for theſe are not fo eaſily re- 
moved as the object that gives rife to them. 
Theſe effects will remain when the cauſe is no 
more; and indeed no ſooner begin to be felt 
than they are already paſt remedy. When our 
taſte and manners are once corrupted, they will 
not be ſo eaſily reformed; but our pleaſures, 
our innocent pleaſures, will loſe their charms; 
the theatre will make us diſlike them for ever. 
Avocatien from buſineſs once become neceſſary, 
we ſhail not know how to fill up our vacant 
hours, which will render us burthenſome to 
ourſelves: the comedians will leave us in a 
ſtate of liſtleſneſs, which will be a pledge of 
their return, and compel us to recall them, or 
to do ſtill worſe. We ſhall do ill to erect a 
theatre; we ſhall do ill in ſuffering it to ſub- 
ſiſt when erected; we ſhall do ill to pull it 
down again: in ſhort, after the firſt errour, 
do what we will, it muſt be wrong. 
- - Muſt 
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Muſt there be, then, no public ſhews or 
entertainments in a republican ſtate? There 
ſhould be a great many. It was in republicks 
they were firſt inſtituted, and it is in them the 
are celebrated with the genuine air of feſtivity. 
What people does it more become to have fre- 
quent meetings, to engage in parties of plea- 
ſure and diverſion, than thoſe who have ſo many 
reaſons for loving each other, and for con- 
tinuing united? We have many of theſe feſti- 
vals already, and I ſhould be delighted if we 
had more, But let us not adopt thoſe exclu- 
ſive entertainments which keep a ſmall number 
of people ſhut up in a gloomy cavern ; there 
to ſit for hours motionleſs, filent and inactive; 
within partitions, iron-ſpikes, and files of fol- 
diery, the diſagreeable badges of ſlavery and 
inequality. No, my happy countrymen, ſuch 
are not your feſtivals |! It is in the open air, in 
the face of heaven, you ought to meet and in- 
dulge yourſelves, ind he enjoyment of your own 
happineſs. Your pleaſures ſhould be neither 
venal nor effeminate  unpoiſoned by intereſt or 

conſtraint; but free and generous like ourſelves, 
the ſun ſhould enliven your innocent ſpectacles 
with his meridian beams; while you yourſelves 
would form one of the nobleſt ſights they ever 
enlightened. a 

But what will be the objects exhibited at 
theſe ſpectacles? What will there be to be 
ſeen there? Nothing, if you will, When- 
ever liberty is to be found in the midſt of 
plenty, there is the ſeat of human happineſs, 
Raiſe a maypole with a chaplet of flowers, in 
the middle of a plain; call the people about it 
and their aſſembly will become a feſtival.” But 


Ja 
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you may ſtill do better; the ſpectators them. 
jelves may be made agors; they may be made- 
to ſee, and reciprocally love themſelves in each 
other; to the end that all may be more inti- 
mately united. I need not refer to the games 
of ancient Greece, there are others more mo- 
dern ſtill ſubſiſting, and which ſubſiſt even 
among us. We have our annual reviews; 
public prizes; and conteſts in firing ſmall arms, 
in the management of artillery, and in the art 
of ſailing; in all which thoſe who excel are 
crowned kings of the day. We cannot have 
too many inſtitutions fo uſeful * and agree- 

able; 


* It is not ſufficient that the people find a ſub- 
ſiſtence ſuitable to their ſtation. It is neceſſary they 
mould live agreeably; in order to enable them to 
diſcharge the duties of their ſtation, and make them 
more contented with it; by which the public order 
will be rendered more permanent. 'I he probity of a 

eople's morals depends, more than is generally 
1magined, on their being ſatisfied with their con- 
dition of life. Cabals and intrigues ariſe from the 
diſcontent and reſtleſſneſs of individuals; every 
thing going wrong when one perſon aſpires after 
the ſtate and employment of another. Io act well 
in life, a man muft be fond of his profeſſion. 'The 
ſtate is never properly eſtabliſhed, till individuals. 
being fixed in their place, their united force con- 
curs to the general good, inſtead of being employ- 
ed to the prejudice of particulars; as muſt happen 
in every ill conſtituted government. What are we 
to think, then, of ſuch governors as would deprive 
the people of all ſports and amuſements under the 
pretence that it diverts them from induſtry? This 
maxim is barbarous as it is falſe. It is bad indeed, 
if people have no more time than is — ä 
; ce ſſar y 
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able; the number of ſuch kings cannot hurt 
us. Why ſhould we not take the ſame mea- 
ſures to render ourſelves healthy and active, as 
we do to learn the exerciſe of arms? Doth 


the Republick ſtand in leſs need of artizans 


than ſoldiers? Why ſhould we not adopt the 
plan of military rewards, and found other gym- 
naſtic prizes for running, wreſtling, throwing | 
quoits, and other bodily exerciſes? Why do 

not we animate our watermen to exert them- 
ſelves for wagers on the lake? Can there 
poſſibly be a finer fight in the world, than to 
ſee ſome hundreds of boats, elegantly equipped, 
floating on that ſpacious baſon, and ſetting 
off at a given ſignal, to ſeize a flag hoiſted as. 
a mark; and to be brought off by the victor in 
triumph, when he returns to claim the prize? 
All ſuch kind of entertainments are no more 
expenſive than people pleaſe to make them; 
while the concourſe alone renders them ſuffi- 


ceſſary for them to earn their bread. It is requi- 
ſite they ſhould have ſome to eat it in comfort, or 
they will not continue to earn it long. That juſt 
and beneficent Providence, which requires them. 
to work, admits alſo of their having ſome diver- 
ſion. Nature ſubje&s them equally to exerciſe and 
repoſe, to pleaſure and pam. An averſion to work 
hurts the labourer more than the work itſelf, If 

you would have people active and induftrious, there- 
fore, give them ſport and amuſements, which may 
reconcile them to their condition of life, and pre- 
vent their envying others in more- eaſy circum- 
ſtances, Some few days thrown away in this man- 
ner, will enhance the value of the reſt, Only take 
care that their diverſions are regular and decent; 
this is the way to animate them to induſtry. 


ciently 
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ciently magnificent. It is neceſſary, however, 
to have been preſent at our exerciſes of this 
kind, to form an idea of the avidity which the 
Genevans ſeem to take in them. Tuch appear 
to be no longer the ſame people: they are no 
mote thoſe methodical economiſts; thoſe formal 
caſuiſts that weigh even pleaſantry itſelf in the 
balance of reaſon. Every one is chearful, 
gay and complacent; his heart is at theſe ſea- 
ſons to be read in his eyes, as it ſpeaks at all 
others from his lips: he endeavours to commu- 
nicate his ſatisfaction to every one he ſees; in- 
viting, prefling, and contending with him in 
the zeal of good-fellowſhip and civility. All 
the ſeveral companies form themſelves into one, 
and every thing is made common among them. 
It is | almoſt indifferent at what table you fit 
down, and the whole would be a compleat 
image of a Spartan entertainment, if it were 
not ſo profuſe. Even this profuſion itſelf, how- 
ever, has its propriety; the aſpect of abun- 
dance ee e of day ck pro- 
duces it. | 
The winter, a ſeafon confectined” to the 
— 
more private amuſements of particular friends, 
is leſs adapted to public feſtivals. There is a 
kind of amuſement, however, about which I 
could wiſh we had fewet ſcruples ;- I mean that 
of balls for young marriageable people. For 
my part, I never could conceive why ſo many 
objections: ſhould be made to the practice of 
dancing, and the afſemblies met for that pur- 
pole. Is there any more harm in dancing than 
in ſinging? Are not both amuſements equally 
| agreeable to the dictates of nature? And is 
it a crime for thoſe who are deſtined to be 
| united 
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united to each other, to divert themſelves 
together by an innocent recreation? The 
ſexes were formed for each other. Provi- 
dence requires them to purſue the end for which 

they were created, and certainly the firſt and 
moſt ſacred of all ties is that of marriage. All 
falſe religions counteract nature. There is 
none but ours, which obeys and regulates it, 
that enforces an inſtitution really divine and 
ſuitable to mankind. Religion ought not to 
ſubject marriage to the embarraſſmen's of civil 
inſtitutions, to thoſe reſtrictions which the 
goſpel doth not preſcribe, and which all good 
governments condemn, Now, pray, tell me 
where can young people have an opportunity 
of contracting an affection for each other, cr 
of ſeeing each other with more decency and 
circumſpection than in an aſſembly where the 
public eye is conſtantly upon them, and ob- 
liges them to the greateſt modeſty and reſerve. 
Is it poſſible the Deity can be offended by an 
agrecable and ſalutary exerciſe, adapted to the 
ſpirit and vivacity of youth; wherein they learn 
to preſent themſelves with grace and decency, 
an] where the company has ſuch a check on 
their behaviour, that they can hardly be a mo- 
ment off their guard? Can we imagine a 
fairer way not to impoſe on each other, with 
regard to their perſons at leaſt; or to ſhew 
themſelves in their true colours to thoſe who are 
intereſted in knowing them well, before they 
lay themſelves under an obligation to love them? 
Does not the duty of reciprocal endearment in- 
clude that of giving mutual pleaſure, and is it 
not an object worthy of two virtuous and 
chriſtian- minded perſons ſeeking to be united, 
„ 
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thus to prepare their hearts for that reciprocal 
paſſion which the Deity enjoins them to en- 
tertain ? 

What is the conſequence, on the other hand, 
in thoſe places where the ſexes are ſubjected to 
perpetual conſtraint; where the moſt innocent 
gaicty is looked upon as a crime; where the 
young people of different ſexes dare not meet 
in publick, and where the imprudent auſterity 
of the parſon of the pariſh, induces him to 
preach up nothing in the name of God, but 
lervile reſtraint, and irkſome melancholy ? The 
youth of both ſexes are led to elude an inſup- 
portable tyranny, which both nature and rea- 
ſon diſavow. Inſtead of thoſe lawful plea- 
ſures, of which they are deprived, their giddi- 
neſs and gaiety ſubſtitute others far mote dan- 


gerous in their ſtead, Private meetings art- 


fully contrived, ſupply the place of public aſ- 
ſemblies; while the parties, by dint of con- 
cealing themſelves, as if they were criminal, 
are tempted to become ſo. Innocent mirth 
loves to diſſipate itſelf in open day; but vice is 
a friend to obſcurity, and never did innocence 
and ſecreſy cohabit long together. 

For my own part, I am ſo far from cenſur- 
ing ſuch ſimple amuſements, that I ſhould be 
glad they had the ſanction of public authority; 
and that, to prevent particular inconveniences, 


they were converted into ſolemn periodical aſ- 


ſemblies, opened indiſcriminately for the youth 
of both ſexes. I ſhould farther be glad that a 
magiſtrate * appointed by the Council, would 

con- 


At the head of each company, body corporate, 


or public ſociety, of which our tate is compoſed, 
E | preſides 
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condeſcend to preſide at theſe aſſemblies. It 
would not be improper alſo that the parents of 
the young people were preſent, to have an eye 
over their children, and to be witneſſes of their 
graceful deportment, and the applauſes 
they may deſerve; in which they would 
of courſe enjoy the greateſt pleaſure that can 
be given to an affectionate parent. I ſhould 
be glad alſo that all married perſons were ad- 
mitted to ſuch aſſemblies as ſpectators; though 
none ſhould profane the conjugal dignity by 
dancing in publick: for to what honeſt pur- 
poſe ſhould they thus drſplay themſelves ? I 
would have a convenient and reſpectable part 
of the Salloon railed off, for the accommoda- 
tion of old perſons of both ſexes; who, after 
having furniſhed the ſtate with citizens, might 
with pleaſure ſee their grand-children preparing 
to become ſuch. I would have no perſon go 
in or out, without paying obeyfance to this 
| honourable ſeat ; and that every young couple, 
both before and after dancing, ſhould make a 
profound reverence, in order to accuſtom them- 
ſelves betimes to reſpect old age. I doubt not 
but this agreeable reunion of the two extremes 
of human life, would ſtrike ſuch an aſſembly 
in a moſt pathetic manner, and that tears of 


ſympathy and joy would often ftart from the 


preſides one of theſe magiſtrates under the title of 
Lord Commiſſioner. They are preſent at all afſem- 
blies and feſtivals; nor does their preſence lay any 
reſtraint on the decent-familiarity ſubſiſting among 
the individuals of the company. 55 | 


eyes 
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eyes of thoſe venerable ſpeCtators, capable of 


affecting equally the hearts of every perfon of 
the leaſt ſenſibility preſent. I would have, 


farther, at the laſt aſſembly in the year, that 


the young lady, who had behaved herſelf, during 


the preceeding balls, with the preateſt deco- 
rum and politeſt deportment, in the opinion of 


the venerable judges of the aſſembly, ſhould 


be honoured with a crown by the hands of the 


Lord Commiſſioner *, and ſhould be called the 
Queen of the ball during the enſuing year. At 


the cloſe of the aſembly, I would have ber 
conducted home in ceremony, and her parents 
complimented on the excellent education given 

to their daughter, Laſtly, I would have the 


magiſtrates make this Queen of the ball, if 
married during the year, a handſome oreſent 
attended with ſome mark of public diſtinction, 


. ſo that this honour might be an object of ſo 
ſerious a nature, as to be above ever becoming 
an object of ridicule. 


It is ceriain, that in this dite i would 
be ſome reaſon to apprehend a partiality for 


perſonal charms, if the advanced age of tlie 


judg's did not give room to think the preference 
might be given ſolely to merit: but were it 


ſo, where would be che harm if modeſt beau:y 
ſhould be ſomet mes paitially favoured ? Hav- 
ing more occaſion to exert itſelf in its defence, 
does it not ſtand in need of greater encourage- 
ment? Is not beauty the gift of nature, as 


well as talents and in enuity? Where is the 


harm of its obtaining ſome of thoſe honours, 


1 


# See the preceeding note, 
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an 
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Which may excite it to deſerve them, and may 
gratify (elt- loye without giving offence to virtue? 
By compleating this plan with the ſame view, 
there might be given to theſe aſſemblies, under 
the notion of gallantry, and amuſement, a 
very uſeful end; which would render them of 
great importance even as an object of police 
and morality. Voung people having certain 
and decent places of meeting each other, the 
would be lefs tempted to go in ſearch of others. 
more uncertain and dangerous. In the mean 
while, both ſexes would more patiently purſue 
' thoſe occupations and pleaſures which are adapt- 
ed to their ſtatien, and would be more eaſy 
under the temporary deprivation of each other's 
company. Private perſons of all ranks would 
be indulged in the pleaſure of a ſpectacle, that 
would be agreeable to all, but eſpecially to pa- 
rents. Mothers would take a pleaſure in dreſ- 
ſing up their daughters, which would alſs be 
an amuſcment to many other perſons ; and as 
this dreſs. would be innocent and laudable i in 
its deſizn, it would be ſtudied with propriety. 
Theſe opportunities of meeting, with a view, to 
a cloſer union, ; and forming ſettlements in liſe, 
would be frequently. the means of reconciling 
divided families, and of cementing that hace 
mony among individuals, which is ſo eſſential 
to a Republick. Without invading the prero- 
gatives of parents, the inclinations of children 
would be a little more at liberty; the firſt choice 
would depend a little more on the heart ; the 
agreement of age, diſpoſicion, taſte, and cha- 
racter would be alittle more conſulted ; and 
leſs influence would be afforded to rank and 
condition, which make matches very unhappy, 
| when fuch circumſtances are 1 to every 


other 
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other conſideration. The means of getting 


acquainted becoming more eaſy, marriages 
would be more frequent; and theſe being leſs 
circumſcribed, would prevent party diviſions, 
would temper the exceſſive inequality of for- 
tunes, and better keep up the ſpirit of the con- 
ſtitution among the body of the people. Under 
this regulation, our balls would not reſemble 
public aſſemblies, but rather the meeting of one 
large family; while the peace, ſecurity and 
proſperity of the Republick would conſtantly 
find its ſource in the pleaſure and amuſement 
of its individuals +. 

| 1 It 


| + I amuſe myſelf now and then in thinking what 


opinion people will have of me from my writings. 


On reading this letter they will ſay, the man is ma 
or dancing; but I am tired to death at a ball. H- 
cannot bear plays; whereas I am paſſionately fond of 
them. He has an aterfion to women; I am but too 


juſtifiable on this head. He hates the players, I have 
all the reaſon in the world to like them; having had 


an'intimacy with one of that profeſſion, that would 
have done honour to any man. They will paſs a 
Amilar judgment on what I have ſaid about the 
poets, 'whoſe plays 1 have been obliged to cenſure. 
he dead do not hit my tafle, and I hawe taken pigue 
anninſt the living, But the real truth is, I am de- 
lighted with Racine, and I never failed, if could 
help it, to ſee any of Moliere's comedies, If I have 
faid leſs of Corneille, it is becauſe not having ſeen 
many of his plays, and having no books at preſent 
by me, my memory does not enable me to cite him. 
With reſpect to the author of Atreus and Cataline, 
T never ſaw him but once, and then he conferred an 
obligation on me. I revere his genius and reſpect 
his years; but whatever honour [ pay his perſon, 


I owe to his writings nothing but juſtice ; and it is 


not ſor me to pay my debts at the expence of the 
3 publick 
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It would be an eaſy matter, on theſe prin- 
ciples, with very little expence, and without 
inconvenience to the publick, to eſtabliſh more 
amuſements than we want, and to make our 
city a more agreeable place of reſidence even to 
foreigners; who, finding nothing like it any 


publick or of truth. If I appear at any time too 
free, it is entirely owing to the purity of my inten- 
tions, and to a diſintereſtedneſs which I have met 
with in few writers, and which ſtill fewer poſſibly 
will chuſe to imitate : I was never byaſſed by pri- 
vate views to ſwerve from my deſign of ſerving the 
publick ; with which view I was firſt induced to 
take up the pen; having ſeldom, I may venture to 
ſay, written any thing but what was contrary to 
my own intereſt, Vitam impendere vero. Such is 
my motto, and I think I deſerve it. I may impoſe 
on myſelf, reader, but I will not knowingly de- 
ceive you. You may be diffident of my abilities, 
but never diftruſt my ſincerity. My zeal for the 
public good alone, induces me to addreſs myſelf to 
the publick. In their behalf | forget every con- 
ſideration reſpecting myſelf, and if an individual of- 
tends me, 1 am filent, left perſonal reſentment. 
ſhould render me unjuſt. This behaviour is of uſe 
to my enemies, who profit by it, and inſult me at 
their eaſe, without running in danger of repriſals. 
It is of ſome uſe alſo to my readers, who need not 
tear my paſſions ſhould impoſe on them; it is far- 
ther particularly uſeful to myſelf, who, living at 
peace even with thoſe who injure me, can onl 

feel the evil I ſuffer, and not that which would re- 
ſult from reſenting it. O pure and ſacred truth, to 
whoſe altars I have conſecrated the ſervice of my 
days, never ſhall my paſſions pollute the ſincere af- 
fection I have avowed for thee! Never ſhall fear 
or ſelf-intereſt divert the homage I delight to offer 
at thy ſhrine! never ſhall my pen refuſe thee ought, 
ſave what it would be afraid to yield to my revenge! 


Where 


| 


| 
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where elſe, would reſort hither to enjoy the ſin- 


gularity of the fight, To deal plainly, how- 


ever, I have very good reaſons for looking upon 
the concourſe of ſtrangers as an inconvenience 
rather than an advantage : being for my own 
part perſuaded, that no foreigner ever ſet his 
foot in Geneva, who did not do us more harm 
than good. 5 

But do you know, Sir, what kind of people 


we ſhould endeavour to attract, and to keep 


within our walls? They are the natives of Ge- 
neva themſelves, who, notwithſtanding their 
real love for their country, are ſo fond of tra- 
velling, that they are found diſperſed all the 
world over. One half of our citizens are ſcat- 
tered up and down in different parts, and live 
and die far from their native country; among 
which I might mention myſelf, were | a perſon 
leſs inſignificant. , I am not inſenſible that 
many of us are under the neceſlity of travelling 
in ſearch of that ſubſiſtence, which it would 
be difficult for us to find on the ſpot : but 
ſhould this our exile be perpetual ? Let thoſe, 
to whoſe induſtry heaven hath been propitious+, 


return, like the bees, loaden with their ſpoils to 


their native hive: let them cauſe their fellow- 
citizens to rejoice at their good fortune; let 


them, by diffuſing their wealth among their 


countrymen, excite the emulation of the riſin 
generation; in fine, let them modeſtly enjoy 
at home the wealth, they may have honeſtly 
acquired abroad. But what is likely to induce 
them to return? Is it a theatre? Our play- 
houſe muſt neceſſarily fall ſhort of many others: 
and would they forſake the theatrical enter- 
tainments of London and Paris, for the ſake 
of ſeeing thoſe of Geneva? No, Sir, ſuch an 
= N= 
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 oxcpedient; would be no inducement to the de - 
fired end. 'To produ e this effect, indeed, 
every man ould. be made ſenſible of the i im- 
poſſibility of finding in foreign coun ries, what 
he hath left behind him in his own: there ought 
to be an irreſiſtible” attraction allo to invite him 
back to the place he ought perhaps never to 
have quitted: the pleafing remembrance of 


his entre exerciſes, his Ma le 3-12 


A700 SARS 


6 ol to grow Poets 1 men advance in 
years, when a thouſand other ideas are effaced. 
They ſhould hear, a amidſt the gloomy. gran- 
deur and magnificence of great ſtates, a ſecret 
voice whiſpering from the inmoſt receſſes of their 
hearts, Where, a 12 are the ſports and 
amuſements of my youth? Where i is the 'bar- 


mony of my, fellow citizens? Where is their 


fraternal affection for each other? Where is 
their purity of mirth and real joy? Where are 
peace, liberty, juſtice and innocence ? Let us 
go immediately in ſearch of thoſe ineſtimable 
bleſſings.” Good. God I whence conies it that, 
with the heart of a. Geiman, with ſo pleaſant 
a City, ſo delightful a country, ſo juſt a go- 
vernment, with ſuch actual pleaſures, and every 
thing neceſſary to give them a reliſh ; whence 
is it, I ſay, that every Individual of us doth 
nct love and revere his country! ? 
Thus did the inhab; tants of Sparta, whoſe 
example 1 cannot cite too often, as a rule for 
our own conduct, recall their fellow-citizens to 
their native country by modeſt feſtivals and 
ſimple amuſements. Hence, even at Athens, 
in the centre of the polite arts; and at Suſa, i 
the midſt of indolence and luxury, did the Wig! 
Vor. III. Misc. K guſted 
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guſted Lacedemonian regret the ruder enter- 
tainments and toilſome exerciſes of Sparta, 
It was there, that pleaſure and amuſement re- 
ſided in the midſt of continual labour: there 
the ſevereſt toils paſſed for mere recreation, 
while the ſlighteſt enter tainments were ever at- 
tended with ſome inſtructive moral. It was 
at Sparta that the citizens continual!y aſſembled; 
devoted their whole lives to diverſions, which 
engaged the attention of the ſtate, and to ſports 
which were never interrupted but in time of 
War. 3 8 | 
But I already hear the witlings begin their 
raillery. They aſk me whether, after ſo man 
marvellous inſtructions, I would not alſo re- 
commend the introduction of the naked dances 
of the Spartan laſſes, among our Genevan 
amuſements? I anſwer, that I ſhould. be very 
glad if our eyes and hearts were chaſte enough 
to bear ſuch an exhibition; and that the youn; 
women would in ſuch a ſituation be ee 
at Geneva by the public modeſty, as they were 
ZBF ˙· Lead 
But, with all the eſteem I have for my coun- 
trymen, T1 an very ſenſible of the wide diffe- 
rence th re is between them and the Spartans. 
It is for this reaſon I propoſe no inſtitutions of 
the latter, but thoſe which are adapted to our 
fituation and capacity. 
As Plutarch has undertaken to juſtify the 
' abovementioned. cuſtom, there is no. need for 
me to meddle with it after him. It muſt be 
admitted, however, that this cuſtom was 
adapted only to the diſciples of a Lycurgus ; 
that their. trugal and laborious life, their pu- 
rity and, auſterity of manners, and their pe- 
_ Ear ſtiength of mind, could alone render in- 
. a 70 „ 
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ndcent to them, a ſight ſo ſhocking te the mo- 
deſty of every nation that made pretenſions 
1 8 

But can it be thought that the artful dreſs of 
our women, is not in the main as dangerous 
as abſolute nakedneſs; the firſt effects of which 
would by habit be turned into indifference, and 
perhaps into diſguſt. It is well known, that 
ſtatues and pictures never offend, except when 
part of the body is covered; which cove ing 
renders the nudities obſcene. The direct power 
of the ſenſes is little and confined; it is the 
imagination that renders them capable of doin 
ſo much miſchief: it is this which enflames the 
deſires, by repreſenting things more charming 
than they really are: it is this which occaſions 
the eye to be offended at naked objects, from 
the notion that they ought to be clothed. * 
There is no dreſs, though ever ſo modeſt, 
through which the eye, when afliſted by the 
imagination, will not penetrate. A young fe- 
male Chineſe would raviſh more hearts at Pe- 
kin, only by diſplaying the tip of her ſhoe, h 
the fineſt girl in the univerſe, dancing nass 
on the banks of Taygetus. But.when women 
attire themſelves with ſuch apparent careleſſ- 
neſs and real art, as is at preſent the cuſtom; 
when they ſhew a little only to make us with 

for more; when the obſtacle oppoſed to the 
light is deſigned only to inflame the imagina- 
tion; when they conceal only part of the ob- 
ject, the better to ſet off that which is expoſed, 


Heu] male tum mites defendit pampinus uuas. 


L“. et us here finiſh theſe numerous digteflions, 
This, thank Heaven, is the laft, and I come 
do the conclufion of my epiſtle. I mentioned 
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the feſtivals of the Spartans as a model of thoſe, 
I would recommend to my fellow-citizens. It 

was not their object only but their ſimplicity 
alſo that engaged my approbation. They had 
no pomp, no parade, no luxury: a ſecret 
charm of patriotiſm rendered them pleaſing, 
and they breathed a kind of military ſpirit be- 
coming a free people. The Lacedemonians, 


h engaged 


* I remember to have been much ſtruck with a 
very ſimple ſight, in my infancy, which has been 
ſtrongly impreſſed on my memory ever ſince ; not- 
withſtanding the diſtance of time and the multipli- 

city of objeCts that have intervened. The regiment 
of St. Gervais having performed their exerciſe, 
they ſat down as uſual to ſupper in companies: 
after which moſt of the regiment met in the ſquare 
of St. Gervais, and went to dancing, officers and 
ſoldiers" all togetker, round the fountain; on the 
baſon of which were placed drums, fifes, and men 
with lighted flambeaux. Afﬀter people have been 
exhilarated by teaſting, their dancing does not ex- 

hibat any thing very engaging; and yet the con- 
d motion of five or fix hundred men drefled in 
erm, holding one another by the hands, and 
örming along train, which winded in cadence and 
without confuſion, through numberleſs tunes, re- 
trrns ard figured evolutions ; the ſongs that ani- 
mated them, the noiſe of the drums, the light of 
the torches, and a certain military apparatus amidſt 

a ſcene of pleaſure ; all this together, | ſay, form- 
ed a moſt zgreeable ſight; which it was impoſſible 


not to be affected with. As it was late, the women f 


were gone to bed; but they ſoon got up, and the 

windows were ſoon full of female ſpectators, who 

inſpired the actors with freſh ſpirit: but they could 

not confine themſelves long to their windows. 

They came down into the ſquare ; the wives flocked 

to their huſbands ; the ſervants brought wine, and 
| 4 the 
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engaged neither in buſineſs nor pleaſure, or at 
leaſt what we ſhould denominate ſuch, paſſed 
the day in a pleaſing uniformity, without find- 


the children, awakened by the noiſe, came running 
half naked to their parents. he dance was of 
courſe ſtopped; and now nothing paſſed but em- 
bracing, laughing, health and careſſes. I here re- 
ſalted from all this ſuch an univerſal rapture, which 
cannot be deſcribed ; but which in times of gene- 
ral joy one naturally feels, from being ſurrounded 
by every thing that is dear and valuable. My fa- 
ther, I remember, embraced me with a palpitation 
of heart, which I think 1 feel and ſhare with him 
fill. “ John,” ſaid he, love thy country. Be- 
hold thy honeſt countrymen; they are all friends 
and brothers; joy and unanimity reign in their 
hearts. I hou art a Genevan. Some time or other 
thou wilt ſee other people: but when thou haſt 
travelled as much as thy father, thou wilt ſtill lay, 
thou didſt never ſee their fellows.” | | 
They would now have returned todancing ; but 
it was impoſſible : they hardly knew what they were 
about, their heads being affected by an intoxication: 
far more pleafing than that of wine. After ſtaying 
fome time longer therefore, laughing and chatting 
in the ſquare, they were obliged to ſeparate; each 
retiring quietly with his family. Thus did thoſe © 
amiable and prudent women bring home their huſ- 
bands, not by diſturbing, but by partakipg of their 
pleaſures. I am ſenſible that this fight, which ſo 
much affected me, would have had no charms for 
many others. Cne muſt have eyes-peculiarly adapt- 
ted to ſee it, and a heart to feel it. No, there is no 
genuine joy in ſociety, but that of the whole com- 
munity ; and the true ſentiments of nature are 
felt only by the common people. Dignity ! thou 
daughter of pride and mother of care! did ever 
thy gloomy ſlaves enjoy one moment in their whole 
Hyes, like this I have been deſcribing ! 
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ing it too ws and their whole life in the 
fame, without finding it too ſhort. They re- 
turned home every evening gay and good hu- 
moured, to take their frugal repaſt, content 
with their country, their fellow-citizens and 
themſelves. If you want a ſample of theſe 
public diverſions, I will give you one mention- 
ed by Plutarch. There were, ſays he, three 
companies of dancers, according to the three 
ſeveral ages of nature; and each company 
conſlituted a chorus to the dance. The old 
men began the firſt, linging the Ovitg 
coupler. 


We were once, tho* now we're old, 
Valiant, hardy, young and bold. ? 


The company of young men followed next, 
and ſung in their turn; . their arms in 
eadence. 


Wee are bold and herds now, 
And defiance dare avow. 


' Afterwards came that of the children, whe 
anſamed, them, ſinging as loud as oy could; 


No tho' feeble ſtriplings, we 
Soon {hall bold and handler be. 


Such, Sir, are the entertainments beſt adapt- 
ed to republican governments. Wich re- 
ſpect to that of a theatre, on w 'hich your article 
-o Geneva hath obliged me to expatiate in this 
epiſtle; I foreſee that, if ever private intereſt 

ſhould eſtabliſh it within our walls, it will be 
attended with the moſt fatal effects. Some of 
theſe I have mentioned, and could point out 
many more; but it might be betraying too 
m_ an apprehenſion of imaginary — 

wg 
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which the prudence and vigilance of our ma- 
giſtrates know how to prevent. I do not take 
upon me therefore to inſtruct thoſe who are 
wiſer than myſclf, It is ſufficient for me, if I 
have ſaid enough to conſole the youthful part 
of my countrymen, for the want of an amuſe- 
ment which may prove fo prejudicial to their 
country. I admoniſh thoſe fortunate youths to 
profit by the advice, with which you have con- _ 
cluded your article. May they be ſenſible of 
their Jot and deferveit! May they be able to 
perceive how far ſolid happineſs is preferable to 
thoſe idle pleafures which are in the end deſtruc- 
tive of it! And may they tranſmit to their 
poſterity the virtues, the liberty and the peace, 
which they have received as an inheritance from 
their forgfathers! With this laſt wiſh I con- 
ciude the preſent writing; and with this ſhall 
conclude my .life, 
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PROCEEDINGS 


IN THE. 


PARLIAMENT of N 


N TERED, this "If the officers of our 
. Lord the King; M. Omer-Joly de Fleury, 
advocate of our ſaid Lord the Kin preſentißg 
an information to the court, again work in- 
titled Emilius, &c. by J. J. Rouſſeau, citizen. 
of Geneva ; in rac. and to the effect fol- 
lowin | ; 
That the ſaid work appears to be compoſed 
only with. a view to re-eſtabliſh natural reli- 
gion; the author labouring, in the plan of edu- 
cation he affects to purſue with his pupil, to il- 
Juſtrate and recommend that criminal ſyſtem. 
That the author affects to inſtruct his ſaid 
pupil according to nature, which he makes his. 
only guide in the formation of his moral man; 
that he regards all religions as equally ſalutary, 
and as having all their peculiar reaſons in the 
elimate, government, genius of the people, 
or other local cauſe, which makes the one pre- 
ferable to another only according to the cir- 
| cumſtances of time and place. 


1 
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That he would have man confine himſelf” 
to that kind of knowlege which inſtinct alone 
prompts him to purſue; pretending that the 
paſſions are the principal inſtruments of our 
preſervation, and aſſerting that men may be 
faved without believing.in God, on the ſuppag 
fition of an invincible ignorance, which he 
maintains ſome-perſqns may lie under with re- 
gard to the. Deity, and which will excuſe their. 
unbelief. That according to the principles of 
this writer, we ſhould be directed in thę chaice 
of ta religion by reaſon only; by the dictates of 
which we ſhould alſo leave the mode of that 
workhip which. mankind -are to pay to.the Su- 
preme. Being; whom, the author affects to ho- 
nour, in ſpeaking. with impiety of thoſe exter- 
nal ceremonies of religion, which that Being 
hath eſtabliſhed,” or the church hath preſcribed, 
under the direction and influence of his holy 
Roa cr TT RT. 
That, in- conſequence of this ſyſtem of ad- 
mitting no other than natural religion, what: 
ever form, it aſſume among different people, he 
bath endeavoured tg diſprove the truth of the 
holy ſcriptures and prophecies, the certainty of 
the miracles.contained in the ſacred writings, 
the infallibility of reyelation, and the autho- 
rity of the church: that, in recurring on every. 
occaſion to this natural religion, he undertakes 
io juſtify not only all religions . 
pi etending that ſalvation may be found in a * 5 
t even the infidelity and ſcepticiſm of all 
thoſe, whom we may in vain endeavour to con- 
vince of the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt, and the 
truth of the Chriſtian religion; which alone 
hath God for its author 3 and with regard to 
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which he carries his blaſphemy. ſo far, as to 
treat it as ridiculous and contradictory, and to 
inculcate a ſacrilegious indifference for its myſ- 


teries and tenets ; all which he endeavours to 


de eps hc 
That ſuch are the impious and deteſtable 
principles Which the writer propoſes to eſtabliſn 


in his ſaid treatiſe z throughout which he ſub- 


jects religion to the examination. of reaſon, 
which can eſtabliſh only mere human creeds, 
and which admits of no other truths, or dog- 
mas in religion, than ſuch as it may pleaſe the 
underſtanding, left to its on light, or rather 
its own darkneſs, to receive or reject... - 


* % £ 


That to theſe impieties, the author. bath 


added many indecent details. and illuſtrations 


directly contrary to modeſty and decorum, as 
well as pretenſions tending odiouſly and falſely 
to miſ-repreſent the ſovereign. authority; to 


deſtroy the principles of that obedience which 


is due to it, and. to leſſen the reſpect and af- 
fection of the ſubjects for their kings. 


19 


That the informants conceive theſe ighagors 


ſufficient to give the court an idea of the wor 
in queſtion : that the maxims which are ſcatter- 


ed throughout, unite to form a chimerical 
ſyſtem, as impracticable in the execution, as 
abſurd and criminal in its defign : that ſubjects 


educated in ſuch maxims could not fail of being 
prejudiced in favour of ſcepticiſm and tolera- 
tion, of being abandoned to their paſſions, and 


devoted to the pleaſures of ſenſe ; of becoming 


deaf to every thing but the voice of nature, 
and of ſubſtituting inſtead of the noble deſire 
Ae glory, this. Feen P 05 lg 


gularity. 
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gularity. What rules for the formation of 
manners! What members of church and ſlate 
muſt ſuch children prove Who are educated in 
principles that are equally ſhocking to the citi- 
Ten and Chriſtian!” V 

That the author of the ſaid book, not hav- 
ing ſcrupled to ſet his name to thę work, can- 
not be too expeditiouſly. proſecuted; for that 
it is of importance, fince he is known, that 
Juſtice ſhould make an example as well of the 
writer, as of thoſe who may be diſcovered to. 
have aſſiſted, either in the printing or diſtribut- 
ing a work that deſerves, together with its au- 

-thor and publiſher, to be treated with the 
A T7: .  -. 

That ſuch. is the ſubſtance of the written in- 
formation, now left with a copy of the book, 
in court. On this the officers retired... 
The matter of the ſaid information hav- 
ing been. taken into conſideration, it is re- 
folved by the court, that the faid printed book, 
entitled Emilius, &c. be torn, to. pieces and 
burnt, in the court of. the palace, at the foot. 
of the grand ſtairs, by the common executioner.. 
All perfons poſſeſſed of copies of the ſaid book, 
are alſo enjoined to bring them to the regiſter: 
of the court, in order to have them fuppreſſed. 
And all bookſellers: are expreſly forbidden to- 
print, ſell or publiſh the ſaid book; as are alſo 
all hawkers and others, either to vend or diſtri- 
bute the ſame, under pain of being immedi- 
Ately proſecuted to the utmoſt ſeverity. of the 


law. It is allo. ordered by the court, at the 

r dg of the King's Attorney General, that £ 
information be taken before the reporting coun- 
of all ſuch writers as may be found in 
N | Paris,, 


ic] A.. 
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Paris, and before the lieutenants- criminal of 
their reſpective bailiwicks, of all ſuch as. 
may offer, without the ſaid city, to give evi-- 
dence againſt the author, printers, or venders 
of the ſaid book, That the ſaid information 
when taken, be communicated. to the King's. 
Attorney-General; to be proceeded on as he: 
ſhall judge proper, or the court. order relatin 
thereto. It is further ordered, that the ſaid. 
J. J. Rouſſeau, mentioned in the title page of 
the ſaid book, be in the mean time apprehend- 
ed, taken, and committed to the priſons: of the 
Conciergerie of the palace, in order to be 
heard and interrogated before the ſaid reporting 
counſel, touching the matter of the ſaid book; 
and to anſwer to the information which the: 
Attorney-General hath taken againſt him: and: 
in caſe the ſaid J. J. Rouſſeau cannot be ap- 
prehended and taken, on ſearch after his per- 
ſon, for fourteen, days, that. his effects be ſeized,, 
and an inventory thereof be taken, and lodged. 
in the hands of the commiſlaries..appointed for: 
that purpoſe ; till the ſaid. Rouſſeau ſhall ap- 
pear agreeable to this order. And to. theſe: 
purpoſes. it is ordered, that a. copy of the ſaid; 
book be left with the regiſter of this court, to, 
ſerve for the inſtructions relative to, the proceſs. 
Ordered, laſtly, that the preſent arret be print; 
ed, publiſhed, and ſtuck up wherever it may. 
be thought requiſite.. Done in parliament,. 
June , 1762. 


Signed, Du Franc. 


On Friday the 1-rth of June 1762, the 
above-mentioned. bock was torn to pieces, and 
| burned: 
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burned at the foot of the great ſtair· caſe of the 
palace, by the public executioner, in the pre- 
ſence of me Etienne Dagobert Y ſabeau, one 
of the three principal commiſſaries of the great 
chamber, aſſiſted by the two OI? of the 


court, 


THE 
MAND ATE 
OF THE 


ARCHBISHOP of PARIS; 


Candemning the New Treatiſe on Education, entitled 


Emilius, Sc. by J 41 e citixen 7 
Geneva. FS 


\Hriſtopher de Beaumont, by the grace of 
God 5 by favour of the holy apoſtolic 
ſee, archbiſhop of Paris, duke of St. Cloud, 
peer of France, commander of . the order of 
the Holy Ghoſt, patron of the Sorbonne, &c. 
To all the faithful of our dioceſe, health and 
benediction. 

St. Paul, my dear; brethren, hath. foretold 
_ that berilous times ſhould come, in which men 
ſhould be lovers of themſelves, proud, blaſphe- 
mers,  unholy, falſe accuſers, high minded, 
lovers of pleaſures more than of God, men of 
corrupt minds, reprobates concerning the faith *. 
And in what times hath this prediction deen 
more literally fulfilled than in the preſent] In- 


TOP, encouraged dh 9 e eorrang 


2k 2 Tim, chap; il. v. my 2 8. 5 
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itſelf in every ſhape, in order to accommodate 
itſelf in ſome meaſure to perſons of all ages, 
Characters and conditions of life. Som<«times, 
in order to inſinuate itſelf into the minds of 
thoſe who are captivated with trifles, it aſſumes 
a light, agreeable and frivolous ſtile; hence 
we ſee a numerous tribe of romances, equally 
imptous and obſcene, whoſe ſole end is to di- 
vert the imagination, with a view to ſeduce the 
underſtanding and to corrupt the heart. Some- 
times, aſſuming an air of ſublimity, it affeQs 
to recur to the firſt principles of human know- 
lege, and pretends to deduce from thence au- 
thority for caſting off a yoke ſaid to be. diſ- 
graceful to humanity, even that of divinity it- 
ſelf. Sometimes it furiouſly declaims againſt 
religious zeal, and in a rage preaches up uni- 
verſal toleration. And again, ſometimes, unit- 
ing all the different modes, of language, it 
mingles gravity with mirth, the maxims of pu- 
rity with thoſe of charity, truth with error, 
and religion with blaſphemy ; endeavouring, in 
-a word, to reconcile light with darkneſs, and 
Chriſt with Belial. This, my dear brethren, 
appears in a particular manner the object of a 
recent publication, entitled Emilius, &c,. A 
writer hath here ſtarted up, who, educated in 
the midſt of error, is full of the language of 
philoſophy, though no true philoſopher: poſ- 
ſeſſed of a multiplicity of knowledge, which ne- 
ertheleſs hath not ſerved to enlighten his un- 
erſtanding, he hath. made uſe of it to darken 
the underſtanding of others; he is given up to 
daradoxes both in opinion and practice, uniting 
umplicity of manners with oſtentation of doc- 
trine, a zeal for ancient maxims with a paſſion 


for eſtabliſhing the moſt ſingular novelties, _ 
: | ob- 


his. rand 
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obſcurity of retirement with a deſire of bein 
known to the whole world. We have ſeen his 
mveCtives againſt thoſe very ſciences which he 
| himſelf cultivated : we hear him acknowled 
the excellence of the goſpel, while he is en- 
deavouring to depreciate its tenets; and fee him 
deſcribing the beauty of virtue, at the ſame 
time that he is ſtriving to extinguiſh the love 
of it in the hearts of his readers. He hath 
aſſumed the preceptorſhip of human kind, in 
order to deceive them; he hath erected himſelf 
into a public monitor, to lead the world aſtray; 
and hath played the oracle of the age, in order 
to compleat its deſtruction. In a former trea- 
tiſe, on the Inequality of mankind, he hath 
reduced man to a level with the brutes; in 
another production fill more recent he hath 
inſinuated all the poiſon of inordinate pleaſure, 
under pietence of prohibiting it: and in the 
preſent he takes 5 of the earlieſt mo- 
ments of life, to eſtabliſh in the mind of man 
the maxims of irreligion and infidelity. _ - 
What a horridenterpriſe ! my dear brethren! 
The education of youth is one of the moſt im- 
portant objects of the zeal and ſolicitude of the 
paſtors of the church. We are ſenſible that, 
in order to reform the world, as far as the weak- 
neſs and corruption of our nature will permit, 
it would be ſufficient to obſerve, under the di- 
rection and impreſſions of grace, the dawnings. 
of human reaſon, and to direct it in the way 
that leads to all truth. By ſuch means, the 
mind as yet exempt frem prejudice, may be put. 
for ever on its guard againſt error; and the 
heart as yet a ſtranger to the violent paſſions, 
may receive inpretions of every virtue. But 
to whom doth it more properly belong, than to 
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us 7 our fellow labourers in the miniſtry, 
thus to watch over the early progreſs of chriſtian 
youth; to furniſh them with the ſpiritual milk 
of the word, fo that they may grow in grace *, 
to prepare them betimes, by ſalutary exhorta- 
tions, to be fincere worſh' !ppers of the true 
God, faithful ſubjeQs to their king, and men 
worthy to become the ſupport and ornament of 
their country, 
Now the author of Emilius, my dear bre- 
thren, hath laid down a plan of education, 

which, ſo far from being conſiſtent with chriſ- 
tianity, is not even calculated to form either 
good citizens or. good men. UnJer the vain 
pretence of reſtoring man to himſelf, and edu- 
cating his pupil 6 Regen to nature, be aſſumes 
as a maxim, an aſſertion contradictory not only 
to the doctrines of religion, but alſo to the ex- 
perience of all ages and nations, «© We lay it 
« down, ſays he, as an inconteſtible maxim, 
that the firſt emotions of nature are always 
right; and that there is no original perver- 
<« ſity in the human heart.” How contradic- 
tory is this to the doctrines of the holy 
ſeripture and the church, reſpecting the change 
made in our nature by the fall! In this maxim, 
we loſe ſight of that divine ray, which diſco- 
vers to us the myſtery of our own hearts. Yes, 
my dear brethren, we ſind within us a ſtriking 
mixture of greatneſs and meanneſs, of a paſſion 
for truth and a love of error, of an inclina- 
tion to virtue and a tendency to vice: an. 
repo contraſt, which, Lifcohcerflig the 
Þagan philoſophers, left them to blunder on in 
vain ſpeculations !. A contraſt, of which re- 


* 
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yelation diſcloſes the ſource, in the deplorable 
diſobedience of our firſt parents! In conſe- 
quence of their defection it is, that man finds 
himſelf drawn by a fatal;tendency to vice ; and 
how is he to reſiſt and ſtand againſt it if his, 
infancy be not conducted by preceptors, replete 
with attention, virtue, and prudence; and if, 
during the whole courſe. of his life, he doth 
not, under the protedtion, and by the grace of 
God, make continual and forcible efforts againſt 
it? Alas! my decr brethren, in ſpite of the 
moſt careful and virtuous education, in ſpite of 
the moſt encouraging promiſes. and dreadful. 
menaces of religion, the failings of youth are 
ſtill too frequent, too numerous! Into what 
errors, into what exceſſes, do they not, when 
left, alone, precipitate themſelves? The tor- 
rent breaks in 7 75 them, in ſpite of the 
ſtrongeſt mounds that may be thrown up to op- 
poſe it: what would be the caſe, then, if no 
obſtacle were raiſed to break its efforts and di- 
ve tits force? %% il rt 
The author of Emilius, who profeſſes to be 
of no religion, points out the way, neverthe- 
leſs, without deſigning it, which leads infal- 
libly to true religion. © How ſhall we, ſays 
he, who, on all occaſions, pretend to caſt off 
the yoke of authority; we who pay no regard 
to opinion; who would teach our pupil nothing 
but what he might have learnt himſelf, in an 


country; in what religion ſhall we educate 
Emilius? To what ſe& ſhall, we. unite the 
man of nature? The anſwer. appears to me 
yery ſimple ; we ſhall unite him neither to one 
nor another, but place him in a proper ſitua- 
tion, and qualify him to make choige of that 
. „„ PO TEg which 
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which the beſt uſe of his reaſon may induce 
him to adopt.” 

Would to God, my dear Viatbred, this ob- 
ject had been attained] { Had the author really 
qualified his pupil to make choice of that reli- 
gion, which the beſt uſe of his reaſon would 
have induced him to adopt, he would infallibly 
have prepared him for receiving the doctrines 

3 of Chriſtianity. For certain it is, my dear 
| brethren, that the light of nature conduas to 
= the light of the goſpel; and the duty of a 
L | Chriſtian is 1 a reaſonable ſervice *. In 
4 fact, if the beſt uſe of our reaſon does not lead 
| us to the Chriſtian revelation, our faith is vain, 
[ and our hope of none effect. But, in what 
I; manner, you may ſay, doth the beſt uſe of our 
reaſon, conduct us to the ineſtimable bleſſin 
of faith, and from thence to the precious i 
ſurance of falvarion? It is to reaſon itſelf, that 
we may ſafely appeal. If we acknowledge a 
God, our great concern is next to know whe- 
ther be hath condeſcended to ſpeak to mankind, 
in another manner than by. the works of na- 
ture. To determine this, we muſt examine if 
the evidence of the facts, on which revelation 
is founded, be not ſuperior to all the efforts of 
thi moft artful chicanery. 

Infidelity hath often attempted to invalidate 
the evidence of theſe facts, and as often hath 
been convinced of its impotence. God hath 
borne witneſs of himſelf i in the holy ſcriptures, 
and this teſtimony is moſt worthy of belief. 
W hat remains, therefore, for a man who makes 
the * uſe of his reaſon, but to WE in 


| * * Rom. ik 185 8 k | 
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this teſtimony ? It is thy grace, O Lord! 
which compleats this work of illumination; it 
is that which determines the will, which forms 
the heart of the Chriſtian ; but it is the diſplay | 
of its evidence, and the force of its motives, 
that previouſly employ and purify the under- 
ſtanding; and in this work, not leſs noble than 
indiſpenſible, conſiſts that beſt uſe of our rea- 
ſon, which the author of Emilius undertakes 
to ſpeak of, without having any fixed or certain 
idea concerning it. 
In order that a youth ſhould poſſeſs the re- 
uiſite docility to receive his tutor's inſtructions, 
*h author would have him be deſtitute of every 
principle of religion. His reaſon for which 
extraordinary document is this. To know 
good from evil, and to be ſenſible of the duties 
of a man, is not the province of a child.— 1 
ſhould as ſoon, adds he, require a child to be 
ſive feet bi h, as to have judgment at ten years 
of age.” ande my dear brethren, the 
human underſtanding hath its progreſs, and is 
improved by degrees ; but doth it thence follow, 
that a child at ten years of age, ſhould--not 
know the difference between good and evil; 
that he ſhould confound prudence with folly, 
good nature with cruelty, and virtue with vice? 
May he not be ſenſible at that age, that obe- 
dience to his parents is a vittue and diſobedience 
a vice? To aſſert he is not, my dear breihren, i — 
to calumniĩate human nature, in ſuppoſing 
capable of a degree of ſtupidity, to which it is 
a ſtranger. © Every child who believes in 
God, ſays this author, is an idolater or an an- 
chropomorphite. But, if it be an idolater, it 
muſt believe in many gods, and attribute the 
diyine nature to inſenſible images. If it be 


only 
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only an anthropomorphite, it inveſts the true 
God with a corporeal form. Now we can ſup- 
poſe neither the one nor the other of a child 
who is educated a Chriſtian. Its education may 
poſſibly be defieient in this particular; but it is 
highly unjuſt to impute that to religion, which 
is only owing to the defects of inſtruction. 
Add to this, chat it cannot be expected a boy of 
1 | ten years of age ſhould be a philoſopher ; 
| hence, though he may be well taught, he may 
1 but il explain bimſelf; but, when we teach 
1 him that the Deity is of a different nature from 
objects of ſenſe; that, poſſeſſed of infinite in- 
telligence, and ſupreme power, it executes 
whatever it pleaſes, we certainly give him ſuch 
2 notion of God, as is adapted to his under- 
ſtanding. It is not to be doubted that an atheiſt 
might eaſily perplex and confound ſuch a young 
beltever with his artful ſophiſms: but not all 
his addreſs can make it appear that, when a 
child ſo inſtructed, believes in God, he is no- 
thing more than an idolater or anthropomor- 
phite; that is to ſay, that he believes only in 


the exiſtence'of a chimera. | 

| But this author, my dear brethren, goes fill 
; farther, and "denies that even a young man of 
fifteen is capacitated to believe in God. Man 
c at that age, therefore, muſt be ſuppoſed not to 


know whether there is a God or not; it is in 
vain the works of nature diſplay the glory of 
their Oreator, he underſtands not their expreſ- 
ſive language. It muſt be ſuppoſed that he 
exiſts without knowing to whom he owes ex- 
| | iſtence; and that reaſon itſelf contributes to 
. involve him in this ignorance and darkneſs. 
| It is thus, my dear brethren, that blind im- 
piety endeavours to darken, with the IN 
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of obſcurity, the torch which religion preſents 


to mankind in every period of human . 
Auguſtine reaſoned juſtly on other principles, 
when, in ſpeaking of his early years, he ſaid, 

< [ fell, at that time, Lord, into the hands of 
thoſe, who are careful to call on thy name; 
and comprehended by their diſcourſes concern- 
ing thee, and agreeable to the capacity of my 
tender years, that thou wert ſomething great, 
and that, although inviſible, and removed be- 
yond the reach of our ſenſes, thou couldſt hear 


our prayers and relieve us. Hence I began, 


from my very infancy, to addreſs thee by prayer, 
and to regard thee as my protector and my ſup- 
port ; the earlieit employment of my tongue 
being to call on thy holy name *.“ 

Let us go on, my dear brechren; to the far- 


ther unaccountable paradoxes of the author of 


Emilius. Let us ſee whether, after having re- 
duced young perſons to ſuch a ſtate of profound 
ignorance with reſpect to the attributes of the 
Deity, be will admit them to know more of 
themſelves? Do they know whether they are 
poſſeſſed of a ſoul diſtinct from the body ? Or 
do they look on themſelves as beings purely 
material and ſubject to the laws of mechaniſm? 
The author of Emilius doubts whether it be 
time to teach a pupil even of eighteen years of 
age, that he hath a ſoul; pretending that “ if 
he learns it ſooner he runs a riſk of never know- 
ing it ſo long as he lives ;” but will he not admit, 
that youth may be ſenſible of their moral dut es? 
No. If we believe our author, „ There a'e 
none but phyſical objects, that will inte eſt chi- 
dren, particularly thoſe Whole vanity is not yet 


Lib. I. Conſeſſf. chap. ix. | 
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excited, and that are not pen ap * the poi- 
on of prejudice. 

Agreeable to theſe notions, he would have 
all the pains we take in the earlier part of edu- 
cation confined to what is material and terreſ- 
trial in man. Exerciſe, ſays he, their bodies, 
their organs, their natural forces; but keep the 
ſoul as inactive as poſſible. 

This mental indolence and inactivity appears 
to him neceſſary, in order to diſpoſe the mind to 
receive thoſe errors he means to inculcate. 
But to think of inſtructing mankind in wiſdom, 
at a ſeaſon when their growing paſſions are moſt 
prevalent, is to inculcate it in a manner which 
the author himſelf explodes. | 

How oppoſite, my - dear brethren, is ſuch a 
mode of education as this, to that which right 
reaſon and true religion unitedly diftate ! Theſe 
require that a prudent and vigilant preceptor 
ſhould be on the Watch, as it were, to diſcover 
in he pupil, the firit dawnings of intelligence, 
in order to captivate the underſtanding with the 
beauty of truth; and for the firſt emotions of 
the heart, in otder to engage it by the charms 
of virtue. How much better is it, in fact, to 
prevent obſtacles, than to leave them to be fur- 
mounted? How much is it to be feared, if the 
impreffions of vice ſnould precede the precepts 

of virtue, that wen, when arrived at a certain 

age, will want both courage and will to reſiſt 
vicious allurements? Poth not happy experience 
daily demonſtrate, that perſons, educated in 
virtuos principles, recovering from the ir- 
_ es of an ill ſgent youth, return at laſt 
to the fa] utary pr actice of thaſe maxims they 
were taught in their childhood ? | 

We need not however be ſurprized, my dear 

"brethren, 
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brethren, that this author defers ſo long the know- 
ledge of the exiſtence of a [)eity, when he doth 
not believe it neceſſary to ſilvation. It is clear, 
(ſays he, in the character of an imaginary per- 
ſonage) that a man may, under ſome citcum- 
ſtances, live to grow old without believing in 
God, and yet he would not, for that reaſon, be 
deprived of his preſence in the other world, if 
his unbelief was involuntary,” : 

Obſerve, my dear brethren, the author doth 


not mean here a perſon who is incapable of the 
uſe of reaſon, but merely one whoſe reaſon 


might have received no aſſiſtance from informa- 


tion. Now ſuch a pretence is abſurd, particu- 
larly on the ſyſtem of this writer, who affirms 
human reaſon to be abſolutely perfect. Saint 
Paul indeed aſſures us that, among the Pagan 
philoſophers, many had, by the force of reaſon 


alone, arrived at the knowledge of the true God. 


& Fhat which may be known of God, faith the 
avoſtle, is manifeit in them; for God hath 
ſnewed it unto them. For the inviſible things 
of him from the creation of the world are clearly 
ſeen, being underſtood by the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and godhead ; fo 
that they are without excuſe; becauſe that when 
they knew God, they gloriffed him not as God, 
neither were thankful, but became vein in their 
imaginations, and their foolilh heart was darken- 
ed. Profeſfing themſelves to be wiſe, they 
became fools *.“ 
Now, if ſuch was the crime of theſe men, 
v-ho, being ſubjected by the prejudices of their 
education to the worſhip of idols, yet did not 
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fail to attain to the knowledge of the true God ; 
how can thoſe, who have no ſuch obſtacles to 
ſurmount, be fo innocent and blameleſs, as 
to merit the 8 of the preſence of God 
in another lite ? how can they be excuſable 
poſſeſſed of right reaſon as our author ſuppoſes) 
in having contemplated during this life, the 
magnificent pro pect of the univerſe, and yet 
remain ignorant of its creator, preſerver and 


governor:! ? 


The ſame writer, my dear brethren, takes 


| openly the ide of ſcepticiſm with regard to crea- 


tion and to the unity of God. Thus he makes 
the ſame imaginary perſonage ſay, © I believe 
that the world is governed by a wiſe and power- 
ful Will. I ſee it, or rather I feel it, and this 


is of importance for me to know : but is the 
world eternal, or is it created? Are things de- 
rived from one ſelf-ſufficient principle, or are 


there two or more? Ard what is their eſſence? 


Of all this I know nothing, nor do I ſee that 


it is of any conſequence I ſhould, —I give up 
all ſuch idle diſquifitions, which ſerve only to 
make me diſcontented with myſelf, are uſeleſs i in 


practice, and ſuperior to my underſtanding. 


What 1s it this daring author means to ſay ? He 
believes the world to be governed by a wiſe and 
powerful will; he confeſſes it is of importance 
to Lim to now this; and yet he knows not, 
he ſays, whether things are derived from one 
ſelf exiſtent principle or from many ; and. he 
x reiends it is of little conſequence whether he 
Cohor no. If there be really a wiſe and power- 
ful Being who governs the world, is it con- 
ceiv ble that he ſhould not be he ſole principle, 


ere cient cauſe of all things? And can it be more 


imp rtant to know one than the other ? W hat 
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2 contradiction ! He knows nothing of the na- 
ture of God, and yet preſently after he acknow- 
ledges this Supreme Being to be poſſeſſed of intel- 
ligence, power, will, and goodneſs; is not this 
to have an idea of the divine nature? The unit 
of God a pears to him a futile and indetermi- 
nate queſtion ; as if the notion of a multiplicity 
of gods were not the greateſt of all abſurdities. 
The plurality of Gods, ſays Tertullian very ex- 
preſſively, tends to the ulity of GC. To admit 
2 God, is to admit a ſupreme and independent 
Being, to which all other beings are ſubordinate. 
This writer infinuates, therefore, that there are 
many gods. 

01 iS not ſurpriſing, my dear brethren, that a 
man who gives into ſuch errors reſpecting the 
Deity, ſhould ſtand up to oppoſe the religion he 
hath revealed. According to this author, all re- 
velations in general debaſe the Deity, in aſerib- 
ing to him human paſſions, ** So far from giv- 
ing us enlightened notions of the Supreme Being, 
their particular tenets, in my opinion, give us 
the moſt obſcure and confuſed ideas. Co the 
inconceivable myſteries by which the Deity is 
hid from our view, they add the moſt abſurd 
contradictions.” 

Wie may, with much greater juſtice, my dear 
brethren, reproach this author with inconſiſtence 
and abſurdity. It is he who degrades the Deity, 
who confounds and debaſes our notions of that 
great being, by directly. diſputing his eſſence, 
and queſtioning his unity. _ . 

He is ſenſible that the truth of the Chriſtian 
revelation is proved by facts; but concerning 
the miracles, conſtituting the principal evidence 
of tbat revelation, he cries out, Who were 

| 4: witneſſes 
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witneſles to theſe miracles ? Men Al- 
ways human teſtimony ? It is always men that 
tell me what other men have told them. What 
a number of theſe are conſtantly between me and 
the Deity l' To juſtify this complaint, my dear 
brethren, we ought to be able to affirm that a 
revelation muſt be falſe, when it is not made ta 
every individual; we ought to be able to ſay, 
God cannot require us to believe any thing he 
hath ſaid, unleſs he had particularly addreſſed 
himſelf to us.“ But are there not an infinite 
number of facts, even prior to that of the Chriſ- 
tian revelation, of which it would be abſurd to 
doubt? Now by what means do we acquire the 
knowledge of theſe facts but by human teſ- 
timony 25 By what other means did our author 
himſelf become acquainted with Sparta, with 
Athens, and with Rome, on whoſe laws, man- 
ners, and heroes he layiſhes ſuch extravagant en- 
* ums? What a number of men there muſt 
have been between him and the events which re- 
late to the origin and cataſtrophe of thoſe antient 
republics! W hat a number of men between him 
and even the hiſtorians that have tranſmitted to 
us an account of thoſe events! The ſcepticiſm 
of our author, therefore, with regard to this 
particular, is evidently founded on nothing but 
his own infidelity. 

„What, if a man (ays he, a little farther) 
ſhould come and harangue us in the following 
manner: I come, ye mortals, 10 announce to you the 
wil of the M:/t High; acknowleage in my voice that 
of him who jent me. I command the fun to move 
backwards, the flars to change their places, ths 

mzuntains to diſappear, the waves to remain fixed on, 
high, and the earth to wear a different aſtect. Wha 
would not, at the ft * of ſuch miracles, 

immediately 
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immediately attribute them to the Author of na- 
ture?“ Who would not think, my dear bre- 
thren, that a writer who ſpeaks in this manner, 
wanted only to be witneſs to a miracie, to be- 
comea Chriſtian? But hear what he ſays farther : 
The moſt important examination, after all, 
remains to be made into the doctrines delivered. 
After proving the truth of the doctrine by the 
miracle, you are reduced to prove the truth of the 
miracle by that of the doctrine. Now, what 
is to be done in this caſe? There is but one ſtep 
to be taken, to recur to reaſon, and leave mira- 
cles to themſelves : better indeed had it been 
never to have had recourſe to them.“ That is, 
my dear brethren, as much as to ſay, „She 
me a miracle, and I will believe; and yet, when 
you have ſhewn me a miracle, I will not believe.“ 
What inconkiſtence and abſurdity ! But it is weil 
known, that, in the affair of miracles, we Co 
not admit that ſophiſtry, with which the author 
of this treatiſe reproaches us. | 

| When the doctrine is :ctnowieiand ds di- 
vine, and to be founded on the truth of poſitive 
revelation, we make uſe of it, indeed, to judge of 
the miracles ; that is, to reject the pretended pro- 
digies which impoſtors may ſet up againſt ſuch 
doctrine. When the point in queſtion is an en- 
tire new doctrine, which is ſaid to be dictated 
by the ſpirit of God, miracles are produced as 
proofs of it: that is to ſay, the perſon who 
aſſumes the character of a miſſionary from the 
Moſt High, confirms his miſſion and the doc- 
trines he preaches by miracles, which are the 
teſtimony of God himſelf. "Thus the doctrine 
and the miracles are made uſe of reſpectively, 
according to the different points of view, in 


1; which 
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which they are placed, in the ſtudy or illuſtra- 
tion of religion. But in this there is no abuſe 
of argument, ridiculous ſophiſtry, or abſurd 
reaſoning in a circle, as hath been frequently 
demonſtrated by thoſe who have undertaken to 
obviate this trite objection. Nor is it probable 
that the au: hor of Emilius ſhould be ignorant 
of theſe demonſtrations: but according to the 
plan he hath purſued, of throwing obſcurity on 
all revealed religion and ſupernatural operations, 
he maliciouſly imputes to us ſuch arguments as 
are diſgraceful to reaſon, Thus he repreſents 
us as enthuſiaſts, whom a falſe and blinded zeat 
urges on to prove two principles, one by the 
other, without any diverſity in the ſtate of the 
queſtion or method. Where, my good brethren, 
is that philoſophical candour, that ſincerity, of 
which this writer makes ſo great a boaſt ? 

Will it be believed, that, after having taken 
the greateſt pains to invalidate the human teſ- 


timony of the chriſtian revelation, the ſame - 


author ſhould pay it the moſt ſolemn and poſi- 
tive deference imaginable? To convince you, 
however, of his ſtrange inconſiſtence, and at 
the ſame time to ſerve for your edification, my 
dear brethren, I thall cite the paſſages wherein 
he hath done this, in the plaineſt terms. „ 
will confeſs 10 you, ſeys he, that the majeſty 
of the ſcriptures ſtrikes me with admiration, as 
the purity of the goſpel hath its influence on my 
heart. Perufe the works of our philoſophers 
with all their pomp of diction ; how mean, how 
contemptible are they, compared with the 
ſcriptures ! Is it poſſible that a book, at once 
ſo ſimple and ſublime, ſhould be merely the 
work of man ? Is it poſſible that the ſacred Per- 
ſonage, whoſe hiſtory it contains, ſhould be gre 

| . 
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ſelf a mere man? Do we find that he aſſumed 
the tone of an enthuſiaſt, or ambitious ſectary? 
What ſweetneſs, what purity in his manners! 
What an affecting gracefulneſs in his delivery? 
What ſublimity in his maxims! What pro- 
found wiſdom in his diſcourſes! What preſence: 
of mind, what ſubtilty, what truth in his re- 
plies ! How great the command over his paſhons !., 
Where is the man, where is the philoſopher, who 
could ſo live and fo die, without weakneſs and. 
without oltentation ?!——Yes, if the life and 
death of Socrates are thoſe of a. ſage, the life and. 


death of Jeſus are thoſe of a God. Shall we 


ſuppoſe the evangelic. hiſtory a mere fiction?“ 
Indeed, my friend, it bears not the marks of. 
fiction; on the. contrary, the hiſtory of So- 


crates, which. no body preſumes to doubt, is. 
not ſo well atteſted. as that of Jeſus Chriſt, —. 


It is more inconceivable that a number of per- 


| ſons ſhould agree to write ſuch a hiſtory, than. 


that one only ſhould furniſn the ſubject of it. 
The Jewiſh authors were incapable of the dic- 
tion, and ſtrangers to the morality contained in. 
the goſpel ;, the marks of whoſe truth. are fo. 
ſtriking and inimitable, that the inventor would. 
be a more ſurpriſing, character than. the hero of. 
it, 2 | 1 
It would be difficult, my dear brethren, to 
expreſs a more. explicit homage to the authen- 
ticity of the Goſpel : And yet the. author ac- 
knowledges it only in. conſequence of human. 
teſtimony. It is always men, that report what 


other men have reported. What a number of 


men between God and him ! Nothing can be 
more evident than that the writer here contra- 


dicts himſelf, and is confuted, on his own: 


principle. Hoy ſtrangely infatuated therefore 
"a LE * 
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is this author, to add, © And. yet, with all thie, 
the ſame Goſpel abounds with incredible rela- 
tions, with circumſtances repugnant to reaſon, 
and which it is impoſſible for a man of ſenſe 
either to conceive or admit. What is to be done 
amidſt all theſe contradictions ? be modeſt and 
' circumſpeCt : regard in fence what cannot be 
either diſproved or comprehended, and humble 
thyſelf before the Supreme Being, who only 
knows the truth. Such-is the involuntary ſcep- 
ticiſm in which I remain.“ But can this ſcep- 
ticiſm, my dear brethren, be indeed involunta- 
ry, when he refuſes to admit the doctrines of a 
book, which, by his own. confeſſion, cannot be 
tne work of man? when this book bears the 
marks of truth, ſo ſtriking, ſo great, and ſo 
inimitable, that the inventor would be more 
aſtoniſhing than the hero of it? Surely we ma 
here ſately ſay that iniquity hath belied itſelf. 
It appzars, my dear brethren, that this author 
hith rejected revelation, only to adopt natural. 
religion. What God requires us to do, ſays he, 
he doth not tell us from the mouths of others; 
but inſcribes it in the bottom of our hearts.” 
But hath not God written in our hearts the ob- 
ligation of believing in him, when we are con- 
vinced that it is he who hath ſpoken? Now 
what certitude have we not that the Scriptures 
are the word of God ? The actions of Socrates, 
of which no one hath the leaſt doubt, are, by the 
confeſſion. of this author himſelf, not ſo well 
_ atteſted as thoſe of Jeſus Chriſt. Natural re- 
ligion, therefore, itſelf, directs us to receive 
that which is revealed. But it is not certain 
that this author really admits of natural reli- 
gion; atleaſt he doth not acknowlege its neceſ- 
ſity. No, my dear brethren, © If I am miſtaken, 


ay : 
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fays he, it is without deſign. This is ſufficient 


to prevent my errors from being imputed to me 
as a crime. And though you ſhould be miſ- 
taken in the ſame manner, it is of very little con- 
ſequence.” That is to ſay, it is ſufficient, ac- 
cording to this writer, to be perſuaded you are 
in poſſeſſion of the truth, in order that ſuch 
perſuaſion, though attended with the moſt monſ- 
trous errors, ſhould not be a ſubject of reproach ; 
and that every man, who profeſſes himſelf to 
be fincere — ingenuous, ſhould be accounted 
religious, and wile, tho' adopting even the hor- 
rid doctrines of atheiſm. Is not this, to throw 
open the door to all the modes of ſuperſtition, 
fanatical ſyſtems, and chimerical notions of 
the human mind ? is not this a maxim that 
would countenance as many different religions 
and modes of worſhip as there are different peo- 
ple in the world? Alas | my dear brethren, be 
not deceived in this particular. Sincerity is no 
farther to be eſteemed than as it is docile or en- 
lightened. We are commanded to ſtudy our 
religion, and to believe its doctrines in fincerity 
and truth, We have, for our warrant, the 
authority of the church ; let us learn to know it, 
and to repoſe ourſelves ſafely therein. We 
may then place confidence in our ſincerity, and 
| ſpend our lives in peaceful expectation of that 
moment, which ſhall open to us the light of 
eternity. Wy . 1555 
A further inſtance, my dear brethren, of the 
flagrant inſincerity of the unbeliever we are re- 
futing, is the manner in which he ſuppoſes the 
catholic and the chriſtian, to reaſon on matters 
of religion. What futile and ridiculous argu- 
ments doth he put into the mouths, both of the 
ce e Ls. ONT 
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one and the other, im order to render them con- 
temptible ! He hath written an imaginary dia- 
| Jogue between a chriſtian whom he ſuppoſes 
inſpired, and an infidel whom he ſtiles a rati- 
onaliſt. Hear what they are made to ſay. The 
former begins. Your, reaſon tells you that 
the whole is greater than a part; but I tel] you, 
from God, that a part is greater than the whole.” 
To which the latter replies. And who are 
you that dare to teil me that God contradicts 
himſelf? In whom ſhall I rather believe? in him 
who inſtructs me, by means of reaſon, in the 
knowledge of eternal truths, or in you who 
would ;mpoſe on me, in. his name, the greateſt 
abſurdity ?“ 

But with what aſſurance, my dear brethren, 
goth this writer impute ſuch arguments to chriſ- 
tians? The God of reaſon, we affirm, to be the 
God of revelation alſo. Reaſon and revelation 
are the two organs, by which he hath been pleaſ- 
ed to make himſelf known to mankind; either 
by way of teaching them the truth, or inſtrue- 
ting them in the knowledge of his. will. Should 
one of theſe organs contradict the other, it 1s 
certain that God would contradict himſelf, But 
can God be ſaid to contradict himſelf, - becauſe 
he commands us to believe incomprehenſible. 
truths? You tell us, ye impious infidels, that the 
. tenets, which we look upon to be revealed, con- 
ttadict eternal truths ; but it is not ſaſiciant for 
you merely to aſſert this: and could you have 
proved it, you would have done it long ago, and 
triumphed in the victory. The inſincerity of 
the author of Emilius, is not leſs reprehenſible 
in the language of his pretended catholie. We 
catholics, ſays he, make a great noiſe about the 
authority of the church: but what do we gain by i * 

| } 
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x it requires as many proofs to eſtabliſh this 
authority as other ſects require immediately to. 
eſtabliſh their doctrines? The church determines 
that the church has. a right to determine. Is not. 
this a ſpecial proof of its authority?“ Who 
would not think, my dear brethren,, from the 
pretences of this impoſtor, that the authority | 
of the church is to be proved only by its. own de- = 
ciſions, and that it proceeds arbitrarily thus, [ | 
determine that I am infallible ; therefore, I am 
infallible.” A ſcandalous imputation, my dear 
brethren ! The grounds of chriſtianity, the 
ſpirit of the goſpel, and even the errors and 
weakneſs. of the human underſtanding, all ſerve 
to demonſtrate that the church, eſtabliſhed. by 
Jeſus Chriſt, is. an infallible church. We are 
aſſured that, as the divine legiſlator always in- 
ſtructed mankind in the ways of truth, the 
church of Chriſt will eyer do. the ſame. We 
prove the authority of the church therefore, not 
from that autho — itſelf, but from that of Jeſus 
Chriſt; a method of reaſoning not leſs, exact 
than has he reaches us wich, ſenſeleſs and 
ridiculous. -. 

It is not only i in our times, my Jean brethren, 
that the ſpirit of irreligion hath. been a ſpirit of = 
independence and revolt. And, in. fact, how is 
it to be expected that men, fo daring as to re- 
fuſe to ſubmit to the authority of God himſelf, 
ſhould reſpect that of kings, who are repreſen- 
tatives of God; or that of magiſtrates, who 
are the repreſentatives of kings? © Mankind, 
ſays the author of Emilius to his pupil, is eſ- 
ſentially made up. of the common people; ſo 
that, were there not a king left upon the face of 

che a they would not be miſſed, and mm 
| Wou 
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would go on juſt as well without them.— The 
many (ſays he a little farther) will be always 
ſacrificed to the few, and public intereſt to that 
of particulars. The ſpecious names of juſtice 
and moderation, will be made the inſtruments 
of violence and the weapons of iniquity. Hence 
it follows, (continues he) that thoſe diſtin- 
guiſhed orders of men, which prteend to be uſe- 
ful to the reſt, are in reality, at the expence of 
the reſt, uſeful only to themſelves : and hence 
may be determined in what conſideration they 
ought to be held, according to the rules of righe 
reaſon and juſtice.” "Thus, my dear brethren, 
doth impiety preſume to queſtion the intentions 
of him by whom kings reign 3 thus doth it take 
delight in corrupting the ſources of public feli- 
city, and in propagating thoſe maxims which 
tend to confuſton and anarchy, with all their 
dreadful conſequences. But what doth reli- 
gion teach us, in this caſe? „Fear God, ho- 
nour the king Let every ſoul be ſubject 
unto the higher powers ; for there is no power 
but of God : the-powers that be, are ordained of 
God. Whoſoever therefore reſiſteth the power, 
reſiſteth the ordinance of God: and they that 
reſiſt, ſhall receive to themſelves damnation 4.“ 
Tes, my dear brethren, in every thing re- 
ative to eivil objects, you ought to be as obe- 
dient to your prinee, and to thoſe who are de- 
puted to exerciſe His authority, as unte God 
himſelf. Vour duty to that ſupreme Being alone 
thould ſet bounds to your ſubmiſſion; and if 
then you ſhould be deemed culpable, and ſuffer 
for your obedience to his great commands, you 


| 2 
® 1 Peter c. ii. v. 17. + Rom. e. xii. v. 1, 2. 
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fhould ſubmit without murmur or complaint. 
Even Nero and Domitian themſelves, who choſe 
rather to be a ſcourge to the earth, than the fa- 
thers of their people, were accountable only to 
God for the abuſe of that power he put into their 
hands. ee Av N 
„ Chriſtians (ſays St. Auguſtine) are obedient 
to their temporal lord, for the ſake of their eter- 
nat omg.” : | | : | 
We have taken notice, my dear brethren, 
but of a few of the many impieties contained 
in this treatiſe of Education; a work equally 
meriting the anathemas of the church, and 
the ſeverity of the laws: and what more can be 
neceſſary to inſpire you with horror againſt it? 
Miſerable: would it be for you, and unhappy for 
ſociety, if your children were educated in the 
principles of this author. As nothing but reli- 
gion hath taught us to know the nature of man, 
his greatneſs, his mifery, and future deſtiny, it 
belongs only to that religion to form the under- 
ſtanding of youth, to improve their manners, 
and to procure for them laſting happineſs both 
in this life and that which is to come. We are 
not inſenſible, my dear brethren, how laborious! 
and difficult a. taſk is the work of a truly chriſ- 
tian education; nor that a very conſiderable 
ſhare of prudence and knowledge is neceſſary to 
diſcharge it. What an admirable mixture of 
good nature and reſolution it requires ! | What 
prudence, to adapt ourſelves to all conditions, 
ages, diſpoſitions and characters, without de- 
parting from our duty! what zeal]! what pa- 
tience; to nouriſh in young and tender minds, 
the precious ſeeds of innocence and virtue; to 
root up, as far as poſſible, thoſe vicious inclina- 
* tions, 
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tions, which are the ſad effects of our original 
depravity ; and, in a word, to teach them, ac- 
cording to St. Paul, to live ſoberly, righteouſly, 
and godly in this preſent world; looking for 
that bleſſed hope, and the glorious appearing of 
the great God, and our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt.“ * 
We ſay therefore, unto: all thoſe, who are 
charged with ſo important and honourable a 
function as the educatien of youth: Plant ye 
and water, in the firm hope that the Lord, af- 
fiſting your endeavours, will give an increaſe. 
« Be inſtant in ſeaſon. and out of ſeaſog, ac- 
cording to the directions of the ſame apoſtle, 
reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long- ſuffering 
and doctrine. ||” Above all, be careful to. unite 
inſtruction with example: inſtruction without 
example is a diſgrace to the inſtructor, and a 
ſubject for ſcandal to him who is inſtructed. 
Let the pious and charitable Tobit be your 
model ; carefully inſtruct your children, in. 
doing the works of juſtice, in giving alms, in 
calling to mind the Lord, and in praiſing him at. 
all times, in ſincerity and with all their might;“ 
and your poſterity, like that of this holy 
patriarch, will be loved of God and of man. 
But at what time ought the education of chil- 
dren to commence ?. at the firſt dawn of intelli- 
gence: and this dawn is ſometimes premature. 
* Train up a child in the way he ſhould go, 
ſaith the wiſe man, and when he is old, he will 
not depart from it. * Such is in fact the ordi- 
nary courſe of human, life: even. in the midſt 
of licentiouſneſs and. during. the- empire' of the: 


Titus c. ii. v. 12. || 2 Tim. c. iv. v. 1. 
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peſſions, the principles of a chriſtian education 
afford a light which occaſionally diſcovers to _ 
the ſinner the horror of that abyſs into which 
he is plunged ; and diſplays the means of his 
efcape. How many are there, | fay again, who, 
after having ſpent their youth in vice and liber- 
tiniſm, are brought back by this light into the 
paths of virtue; and, purſuing, though late, 
the principles of religion and humanity, be- 
come an honour to themſelves and to their 
country! | 

It remains, my dear brethren, that, in the 
cloſe of this exhortation, I conjure you by 
the mercy of God, to attach yourſelves in- 
violably to that holy religion in which you 
have had the happineſs to be educated ; to de- 
fend youiſelves againſt the approach of an ab- 
ſurd philoſophy, which hath nothing leſs in 
view than to rob you of the inheritance of 
Jeſus Chriſt, to fender his promiſes void, and ta. 
ſet him on the footing with the founders of thoſe 
religions, whoſe frivolous or pernicious doc- 
trines have proved their impoſture. "The chrif- 
tian faith is deſpiſed, rejected and inſulted only 
by thoſe who are ignorant of it, or on whoſe 
irregularities it is too great a reſtraint. 'But the 
gates of hell ſhall never prevail againſt it. The 
chriſtian and catholic church, is the commence- 
ment of the eternal kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt : 
Nothing is ſtronger, ſays St. Fohn Damaſcene, 


than the church; it is a rock which the waves 


beat againſt in vain ; it is a mountain which 

nothing can ſhake,” | 
For the foregoing gauſes, reſpecting the new 
treatiſe on education, entitled Emilius, &c. by 
F. F. Rouſſeau, citizen of Geneva; after con- 
| ſulting 
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ſulting with divers perſons diſtinguiſhed for their 
learning and piety, and calling upon the name 
of the Lord, we condemn the ſaid book, as cor. 
taining abominable doctrines calculated to invali- 
date the principles of natural juſtice, and to 
ſubvert the foundations of the chriſtian religion: 
as inculcating max ims contrary to the morality 
of the goſpel; tending to diſturb the peace of 
ſociety, and to excite ſubjects to revolt againſt 
the authority of their lawful ſovereigns: as 
containing a great number of propoſitions 
ſeverally falſe, ſcandalous, full of rancour 
againſt the church and its miniſters, derogatory 
from the reſpect due to the holy ſcriptures and 
the traditions. of the church, erroneous, im- 
pious, blaſphemous and heretical, We, there- 
Fore, expreſly forbid the inhabitants of our dio- 
ceſe, to read or keep the ſaid book, under the 
ſevereſt penalty of the law. We alſo direct 
that this our mandate be read in all the paro- 
chial churches of the city, ſuburbs and dioceſe 
of Paris; and alſo to be publiſhed and affixed 
wherever it may be judged needful. Given at 
our Archiepiſcopal palace in Paris. Aug. 20y 
1702. ? ep © 


. Signed Chriſtopher Archbiſhop of Paris. 
| By M. dela Touche 
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HEREFORE, my Lord, ſhould there 

be any altercation between you and. 

me? what language can we ſpeak, or how ſhall. 

we underſtand each other, when there is' 
hardly any thing in common between us? 

I am compelled, nevertheleſs, to make you a 


reply; you yourſelf have compelled me to it. 
Had you only attacked my book, your cenſures 


might have paſſed unanſwered ; but you have at- 
_ tacked my perſonal character, and by ſo much 
the greater ſanction your authority bears in the 
eye of the public, the leſs it becomes me to be 
Ment, when I am the object of your defamation. 
But before I proceed to my defence, I cannot 


borbear refleCting a little on the peculiarity of 


oy 
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my deſtiny: peculiar indeed to myſelf alone. I 
was born with ſome ſhare of natural genius ! the 
public have authoriſed me to make this boaſt, I 
ſpent my youth, nevertheleſs, in a happy ob- 
icurity, out of which I never attempted to 
emerge. Had I made ſuch an attempt, indeed, it 
would have been as great a peculiarity, that, 
during the vivacity of youth, I ſhould not have 
ſucceeded, as that I ſhould ſucceed too well in 
the ſequel, when that vivacity began to decay, 
In this obſcurity, my lord, inſtead of a fortune 
I always deſpiſed, and a name ] have ſince bought 
too dear, I poſſeſſed the only bleſſings my heart 
was deſirous of, thoſe of tranquility and friend- 
ſhip. Thus, eaſy in my mind, and happy in my 
friends, I drew near my fortieth year, when, 
unluckily, an academical queſtion engaged my 
attention, and drew me into a profethon, for 
'which nature never intended me. The unex- 
pected ſucceſs of my firſt eſſay proved ſeductive. 
A numerous party of opponents ſtarted up againſt 
me, and witheut underſtanding my arguments, 
anſwered them with a petulance that piqued me, 
and a degree of vanity that perhaps excited mine. 
I ftood up, of courſe, in my own defence, and, 
being urged from one difpute to another, 
found myſelf engaged in a career of controver- 
iy almoſt before | was aware. Thus I became 

an author at a time of life when authors uſually 
throw up their profeſſion, and a man of letters 
even from my contempt for that character. 
From this time I have been a writer of lome lit- 
tle conſequence with the publick : butfrom this 
time, alas! my friends and my repoſe have left 
me. My labour was all I got for my pains ; and 
2 little reputation was to make up for every 
32 2 | -_ thing 
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thing elſe. If this be an indemnification to 
thoſe who are ever abſent from themſelves, it 
never was any to me, 

Had I placed even for a moment any hopes on 
ſo frivolous a gratification, I ſhould have been 
ſoon undeceived. In what a fluctuation hath 
the public opinion conſtan'ly been, with regard 
to my abilities and character! Being at a diſ- 
tance, I was judged of only by intereſt or ca- 
price, and for hardly two days together was ever 
looked upon in the ſame light. Sometimes 
I was a dark and gloomy being, at others an 
ange] of light. I have ſeen myſelf wi:hin the 
ſpace of a year, applauded, courted, entertain- 
ed, and requeſted even at court, "and again 
ſpeedily afterinſulted, threatened, hated and con- 
demned. Over night aflaſfins laid in wait for me 
in the ſtreets ; and in the morning I was threat- 
ened with a lettre-de-cacher. The good and 
the evil came from almoſt the ſame ſource; and 
both of them were the effect of a mere ſong. 

I have written, it is true, on ſeveral ſub= 
jects, but always on the ſame principles; I 
had conſtantly the ſame ſyſtem of morals, the 
ſame faith, the ſame maxims, and, if you will, 
the ſame opinions. Very different, however, 
have been the opinions that have been paſſed 6 
my books, or rather on the author of my books; 
becauſe | have been judged rather from the ſub- 
jects I treated of, than from my ſentiments on 
thoſe ſubjects. After the publication of my firſt 
diſcourſe *, I was ſaid to be a writer fond of 
paradoxes, who amuſed himſelf in proving 


ein anſwer to the queſtion, Whether the cultiva- 


tion of the arts and ſciences had contributed to the 
purity of manners ? 
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things he did pot believe. After my letter on 
the French muſick, 1 was called a profeiled 
enemy to that nation, and was very near being 
treated as a conſpirator and traitor : one would 
have thought, by the zeal ſhewn on that occa- 
ſion, that the fate of the French monarchy de- 
pended on the reputation of their opera. After 


my diſcourſe on the Inequality of Mankind, I 


was deemed an Atheiſt, and Miſanthrope : 
After my letter to Mr. d'Alembert, on the 
theatres, I was celebrated as the defender of 
Chriſtian morals : after Eloiſa, I was ſuppoſed 
to be paſſionate and tender; at preſent I am a 
monſter of impiety, and ſhall probably by and 
by be a miracle of deyotion. 

Thus fluctuating is the public opinion con- 
cerning me; thoſe who adopt it being as igno- 
rant why they deteſt me now, as why they 
once reſpected me. As to myſelf, however, 1 
have always remained the ſame ; more zealous, 
perbaps, than enlightened in my refearches, 
but fincere in all, even againſt myſelf; ſimple 
and well-meaning, but ſuſceptible and weak; 
often doing wrong, yet always reſpecting what 
was right; connected by friendſhip, never by 
circumſtances, and ever more ſtrongly influenc- 
ed by ſentiment than intereſt ; requiring no- 
thing from others; unwilling to render myſeif 
dependent on any; ſubmitting to their preju- 
dices as little as to their will, and preſerving 
my own as free as my reaſon ; fearing God 
without being afraid of the devil; reaſoning on 


matters of religion without licentiouſneſs ; ap- 


proving neither impiety nor fanaticiſm, but hat- 
ing perſecutors ſtill worſe than infidels ; with- 


out diſguiſing my ſentiments. from any one, 
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without affectation, without ' artifice, without 
deceit; telling my faults to my friends, my 
ſentiments to alt the world, and to the public 
thoſe truths which, concern it, without flattery 
and without pride; equally careleſs whether I 


ſhould pleaſe or offend it. Such are my crimes, 


and ſuch are my merits. 

At length, totally diſguſted with that i intoxi⸗ 
cating vapour of reputation, which inflates 
without ſatisfying; wearied with importunities 
of indolent viſiters, who, over - burthened with 
their own time, were piodigal of mine; and 
ſighing after the neceſſary repoſe my heart is fo 
fond of, I had joyfully laid down my pen. Sa- 
tisfied with the reflection that I had never taken 
it up but for the good of my fellow - creatures, 


I required only, as the reward of my zeal, that 


I might be permitted to live unmoleſted in my 
retreat, and to die in peace. In this, however, 
I was miſtaken; the officers were ſent to ap- 


prehend me, and juſt at the moment that I 


flattered myſelf the troubles of my life were at 
an end, my greateſt misfortunes began. There 
is ſomething very particular 4 in all this z yet this 
is nothing. 

A citizen of Geneva gets a hook printed i in 
Holland, and by an arret of the Parliament of 
Paris, this book is burnt by the common hang- 
man, without any reſpect ſhewn to the ſove- 
reign, whoſe privilege it had obtained. A 
Proteſtant propoſes, in a Proteſtant: country, 
certain objections againſt the Church of Rome, 
and he is condemned by the parliament of Pa- 
ris A republican makes objections, in a re- 


publican fate, againſt monarchy, and he is 
condemned by the Wann of Paris. The 


par- 
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parliament of Paris muſt ſurely have ſtrange no- 
tions of their juriſdiction, to ſuppoſe it extends 
| over the whole human race, ee. 
The ſame parliament, ever ſo remarkably 
circumſpect in their proceedings when indivi- 

duals of their own nation are concerned, break 
through all order, in paſſing ſentence on a poor 
foreigner. Without knowing whether he was 

really the author of the book imputed to him, 
whether he acknowledged it, or cauſed it to be 
printed ; without any-regard to the unhappineſs 

of his ſituation, or pity for his bodily infirmi- 
ties, they began their proceſs, by ordering him 
to be clapped up in priſon. Thus they would 
have had him taken out of his bed, and drag- 
| ged from his houſe, to be thrown among infa- 
| mous criminals, to rot in a jail. Nay, who 
knows but they might have burnt him at the 
ſtake, without ſuffering him to ſpeak in his de- 
fence! for what reaſon is there to think they 
would have proceeded more regularly after- 
wards than at firſt, in a proſecution fo violent- 
ly commenced, as to be almoſt without exam- 
ple, even in the countries of the inquilition ? 
Thus it is, in my caſe alone, that this ſagacious 
tribunal forgets its prudential maxims; it is 
againſt me only, that a people, who. boaſt fo 
much of their humanity, and by whom I thought 
myſelf beloved, act with the ſtrangeſt barba- 
rity : it is thus, the country I preferred as an 
_ aſylum above all others, jullißes my giving it 
that preſerence! I know not how ' far. ſuch 
proceedings may be conſiſtent with the laws of 
nations; but I know very well that where they 
are carried on, a man's liberty, and, perhaps, 
his life, lies at the .mercy of the firſt printer 

Who chuſes to ſet his name to a book, 
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A citizen of Geneva owes no reſpect to ſuch 
unjuſt magiſtrates, who order perſons to be 
apprehended and committed to priſon, on the 
firſt ſcandalous information given them, with- 
out citing the accuſed to appear and anſwer for 
himſelf. Now, not having been cited to ap- 
pear, he is not obliged to do it. But, being 
thus attacked by force and violence, he is juſti- 
fied in flying from perſecution. He ſhakes the 
duſt off his feet, therefore, and leaves an inhof- 
pitable country, where the ſtrong are ſo ready 


to oppreſs the weak, and to load the ftranger 


with chains, without hearing his defence; 


without knowing whether the act he is accuſed - 


of, be criminal ; or being ſo, whether he hath 
indeed committed it. He abandons with regret 
the pleaſing ſolitude he had choſen, leaving all 
his poſſeſſions, his few, but valuable friends, 
behind. Weak and infirm as he is, he is ob- 
liged to undergo the fatigues of a long jour- 
ney; hoping at the end of it to breathe 
freely in a land of liberty. He repairs to his 
own country, flattering himſelf his reception 
there will conſole him for his paſt diſgrace. — 
But what am I going to ſay? My heart . my 
hand trembles, and my pen falls to the ground: 
I will be ſilent, nor be guilty of expoſing my 
country. | | | | 

And wherefore am I thus treated? ] do not 
aſk, for what reaſon ? but on what pretence ? 
The magiſtrates have been raſh enough to judge 
me guilty of impiety, without reflecting that 
the book, containing the pretended 


of it, is in every body's hands. What would 


they not give effectually to ſuppreſs that au- 
thentic teſtimony in my favour; that they 
Vor, III. Mise. M might 
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might then be able more boldly to fay it con- 
tains what they pretend to have found there! 
But this proof of my innocence will remain 
in ſpite of all their efforts to ſuppreſs it; and 
_ poſterity will be amazed, in looking therein for 
the enormous crimes imputed to the author, to 
find only the errors and wh of a ſincere 
friend to virtue. 

I ſhall avoid ſpeaking of my contemporaries, 
becauſe I would be hurtful to none. But the 
Atheiſt Spinoza was peaceably ſuffered to teach 
his doctrines to the world; he met with no op- 
poſition in printing or ſelling his works, He 
came to France and was well received there; 
all the ſtates of Europe were ready to afford 
him countenance, or at leaſt protection. "He 
was offered profeſſorſhips by ſome princes, and 
particularly honoured by others; living and 
dying peacefully, and even reſpected. And 
yet, in an age ſo much celebrated as the pre- 
ſent, for philoſophy, reaſon and humanity, a 
defender of the cauſe of truth is proſcribed and 
purſued from ſtate to ſtate, from aſylum to aſy- 
Jum, without the leaſt regard for his indigence, 
or pl y for his infirmities; and all for having 
' propoſed, with great circumſpection, and even 
with great reſpect and tenderneſs for mankind, 
ſome doubts founded on the honour. of- the "I 
preme Being. For this he is hunted through 
the world, with a bitterneſs of perſecution the 
vileſt malefactor never experienced, and which 
would be even cruel to exert againſt a man poſ- 
ſeſſed of health and ſtrength to ſupport him un- 

der it. Prohibited the uſe of the common 
elements of fire and water in almoſt every part 

| of Europe, he is driven from his very retreat 
| in 
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in the woods; and is only ſafe in the fortitude 
of an illuſtrious protector, and the goodneſs 


of an enlightened prince; all which became 


neceſſary to enſure him an aſylum in the midſt 
of the mountains. Inſtead of ſafety thus pro- 


cured, he had, in all probability, ſpent the re- 


mainder of his miſerable life in chains, or pe- 
riſhed beneath the torture, had he been found, 
during the firſt phrenzy which ſeized on go- 
vernments, at the mercy of his inhuman per- 
ſecutors. . 5 e 

Eſcaped from the hangman, he fell next into 


the hands of the prieſts: not that I ſhall men- 


tion any ill treatment, as ſurpriſing, he might 
meet with from them: but ſurely it is ſome- 
thing wonderful, that a man of virtue, whoſe 
mind is as noble as his birth, an itluftrious 
archbiſhop, who ought to ſuppreſs their baſe- 
neſs, ſhould authorize it! Yet ſo it is; this 
Catholic prelate iſſues out a mandate againſt a 
Proteſtant author ; he mounts his tribunal to 
examine into the particular doctrines of an he- 
retic; and although he condemns indiſcrimi- 


nately every one that is not of his church, yet 


he refuſes to permit the accuſed to err his own 
way, but preſcribes in a manner the path in 
which be muſt deſcend to hell. No ſooner 
have the inferior clergy received his ſanction, 
but they fly with virulence on the enemy whom 
they imagine to be levelled with the ground, 
and to lie at their mercy. There is not the 
meaneſt vicar or ignorant curate of a country 
pariſh, who doth not take a pride in inſulting 
the devoted author, whom the fenate and their 
biſhop have united to cruſh, 0 

Thus, my Lord, have I diſplayed the un- 
happy — peculiar to my ſituation; 
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of which there is no precedent. Nor is this 
all. — The preſent is perhaps one of the moſt 
difficult paſſages of my life; one of thoſe in 
which revenge and ſelf- love are the moſt eaſily 
ſatisfied, and leaſt permit a man of integrity to 
be moderate. Ten lines more, and I cover 
my perſecutors with eternal ridicule. Oh 
that the public did but know two anecdotes 
without my being at the trouble of telling them 
Oh! that they did but know who were the 
perſons that meditated my ruin, and what ſteps 
they have taken to effect it! They would ſee 
by what contemptible inſets, by what dark 
means the powers of government are ſometimes 
moved: they would ſee by what ſour leaven the 
parliament was put into a ferment. The 
would ſee from what a ridiculous cauſe, the ſeve- 
ral ſtates of Europe united in league together 
againſt the ſon of a watch-maker! How 
greatly ſhould I enjoy their ſurprize, were I 
not myſelf ſo nearly concerned in it. 5 
Hitherto my pen, though bold in relating the 
truth, hath always kept itſelf free from ſatire; 
it hath always reſpected the character of others 
in defending my own. Shall I now, therefore, 
when J am going to lay it aſide, dip it into ca- 
lumny, or copy the ſtile of my enemies? No; 
be theirs all the advantage of ſtabbing men in 
the dark. For my part, I would only defend 
myſelf openly, and would do nothing more 
than act in my own defence. To this end, 
what the public already know, is ſufficient ; or 
at leaſt what they may know without my giving 
any one offence. 1 
A ſurprizing thing of this kind, and what I 
may ſafely ſay, is to ſee the intrepid Chriſtopher 
de Beaumont, whom no power could reduce to 
make 
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make peace with the Janſeniſts, become, with- 
out knowing. it,. the dupe of their animoſity : 
to ſee their moſt irreconcileable enemy raging 
againſt me, becauſe I would not be of their 
party; becauſe I would not write againſt the 
Jeſuits, whom I do not love, though I have 
no cauſe of complaint againſt them, and think 
them ill treated. If your Lordſhip pleaſes to 
caſt your eye over the ſixth volume of the New 
Eloita, you will there diſcover,* in a note, page 
138, the true ſource of my misfortunes. { 
have propheſied in that note (for I intermeddle 
alſo ſometimes with propheſying) that as ſoon 
as the Janſeniſts ſhould gain the ſuperiority, 
they would be more perſecuting and ſevere than 
their enemies. I did not then know, however, 
that my prediction would be verified on myſelf. 
The thread of this clue would not be difficult 
for thoſe to unravel who know how my book 
| -hath been treated. I cannot ſay more on this 
head without ſaying too much; but I may at 
lealt inform you, what fort of people you have 
been influenced by, without ſuſpecting it. 
Vill it be believed that you would have at- 
tacked my book had it not been firſt cenſured 
by the parliament? Some people may believe 
it, or at leaſt ſay it; but you, whoſe conſcience 
will not permit of deceit, will not ſay ſo. My 
Diſcourſe on the Inequality of Mankind, was 
generally read throughout your dioceſe, and yet 
you publiſhed no mandate againſt it, My Let- 
ter to Mr. d' Alembert was as general, and yet 
you publiſhed no mandate againſt it. The New 
Eloiſa was univerſal, and yet your Lordſhip 
iſſued no mandate. All theſe books, however, 
which you muſt have read, fince you judge of 
(65 3 them, 
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them, contain the ſame maxims, and diſplay, 
without diſguiſe, the ſame modes of- think- 
ing. 

If the ſubject of them did not admit of their 
being ſo fully explained, they gained in force 
what they loſt in extent, and expreſs the au- 
thor's profeſſion of faith with leſs reſerve than 


that of the Savoyard curate, Wherefore, m 


Lord, did you not exert yourſelf on theſe oc4 
done ? Was your flock then leſs dear to you? 


did they read my books leſs? did they diſlike 


my writings more? were they leſs expoſed to 


error? No — But the Jeſuits were not then 


laid uyder proſcription. I had not then fallen 


into the ſnares my enemies have ſince laid for 


me. That fatal note was not then known ; 


and when it was known, the public had already 


paſſed their judgment of approbation on the 
book. It was too late to think of raiſing their 


reſentment on that ſcore for the preſent ; it was 


thought proper to defer it to a more convenient 


opportunity. The occaſion was attentively 


watched for, and eagerly ſeized, with all that 


fury which is common to partial zealots } no- 


thing now was talked of but impriſonment and 


tortures. My bock was ſaid to be the ſignal 


for anarchy, and the trumpet of atheiſm; the 


author was ſtigmatiſed as a monſter of iniquity, 
and it was thought amazing that he had been 


ſo long permitted to live. 

Amidſt this univerſal clamour, your Lordſhip 
would have been aſhamed to be ſilent; you 
choſe thereſore rather to commit an act of 


cruelty than to be accuſed of wanting zeal. 
.You choſe rather to ſerve your enemies than to 
bear the inſult of * reproaches. Such, my 


Lord, 
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Lord, you muſt own, was the true motive of 
your mandate; and ſuch are the facts whoſe 
concurrence may, in my opinion, be very juſtly 
denominated ſingular. ; 
Juſtice, I know, hath long given place to 
the maxims and formalities of ſtate. I am not 
inſenſible that in ſome circumſtances, a man, 
inveſted with a public character, is unhappily 
compelled, againſt his will, to act againſt honeſt 
men. To be moderate among zealots, is to 
expoſe oneſelf to their fury; and I can eaſily 
conceive, that, in ſuch a combination as that 
to which I have fallen a victim, it is neceſſary 
to join the cry and hunt with the wolves, or 
run the riſque of being devoured by them. I 


do not complain therefore that your Lordſhip 


has iſſued a mandate againſt my book; but I 
complain that you have done it againſt myſelf, 
and that with as little candour as truth. I 
complain that, authorizing by your own lan- 
guage that which you reproach me for having 
put into the mouth of a dogmatiſt, you load me 


with calumnies whieh, without hurting my 


cauſe, attack my honour, or rather yours. | 
complain that you have wantonly, without 
reaſon, without neceſſity, and without regard 
to my misfortunes, abuſed me in a manner the 
molt unworthy your own character. And after 
all, my Lord, what is it I have done? I, who 
have always ſpoken of you with ſo much ef- 
teem; 1, who have fo often admired your un- 
ſhaken fortitude ; though lamenting, it is true, 
the uſe which your prejudices induced you to 
make of it; I, who have always reſpeCted, and 
ſtill reſpect, your virtues, even though you 
have ſo groſly injured me. 


M4 | But 
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But thus it 1s, that people extricate them- 

ſelves from difficulties, when they are deter- 
mined to find fault, and are themſelves in the 
wrong. As you could not anſwer my objec- 
tions, you have imputed them to me as.crimes ; 
you imagined you ſhould make me deſpicable ; 
by ill- -treating me; but you have been miſ- 
taken. On the contrary, without invalidating 
my arguments, you have made every humane 
and generous mind take part in my ſufferings ; 
you have given occaſion for every perſon of 
fenſe to reflect, that a man who judged fo ill 
of the author, was {till leſs nel to judge 
well of his book. 
Hou have ſhewn yourſelf, my Lord, neither 
humane nor generous; and yet you might have 
been fo, without omitting any of the argu- 
ments you have made uſe of againſt my book : 

_ nay, I will take upon me to ſay, they would 
in that caſe have had much more weight. I 
muſt acknowlege, alſo, that I have no right to 
require thoſe virtues of you, nor to expect any 
thing like them from an eccleſiaſtic. Weſhall 
enquire however, if you have, at leaſt, been 
equitable and juſt; for this is a duty impoſed on 
all mankind, nor are the faints themſelves ex- 
cuſed in the breach of it. 

Your Lordſhip's mandate hath two points in 
'view; the one is to cenſure my book, and the 
other to abuſe my perſon. I ſhall think 1 have 
made a ſufficient reply to it, therefore, if I 
prove that wherever you have endeavoured to 
'refute me, you have reaſoned falſly, and that 
where you have inſulted me, you have been 
guilty of calumny. But when we prove our 
aſſertions as we go on, and are compelled by 
; | the 
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the importance of the ſubject, and the quality 
of our adverſary, to proceed ſedately, and to 
follow him ſtep by ſtep through all his cenſures, 
every word almoſt requires a page ; thus while 
a ſhort fatire is amuſing to the reader, a long 
defence becomes irkſome and tedious, Not- 
withſtanding this inconvenience, however, I 
muſt make a defence, or fit down contented 
under your falſeſt imputations. I am reſolved, 
therefore, to defend myſelf, but ſhall rather de- 
fend my honour than my book. It is not the 
creed of the Savoyard curate that I examine, 
but the mandate of the archbiſhop of Paris ; 
the ſcandal thrown on the editor only obliging 
him to ſpeak of the work itſelf. I will en- 
deavour to do myſelf juſtice, becauſe it 1s my 
duty ; I owe it to my own character. At the 
ſame time, however, I am very ſenſible how 
diſagreeable a circumſtance it is, to contend 
with ſuch a powerful adverſary, and that the 
mere juſtification of the innocent can afford 
but very dull.entertainment-to the reader. 

The fundamental principle of all morality, 
that on Which I have reaſoned in all my writ- 
ings, and which J explained in the laſt, with 
all the perſpicuity I was maſter of, is this; 
that man is naturally good; that he loves juſ- 
tice and order; that there is 0 original per- 
verſity in the human heart, and that the firſt 
emotions of nature are always right. I have 
ſthewn that the only paſſion which is born with 
man, to wit, ſelf-Jove, is in itſelf indifferent 
either to good or evil; that it becomes good or 
evil only by accident, and according to the 
ei: cumſtances in which it is diſplayed. I have 
ſhewn that none of the vices imputed. to the hu- 
man heart are natural to it; I have deſcribed 
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the manner in which they ariſe, have traced as 
it were, their genealogy, and ſhewn the man- 
ner in which, by a ſucceſſive deviation from 
their original goodneſs, mankind are become 
what they are. 

I have explained farther what I underſtand 
by this original goodneſs, which does not ſeem 
to flow from that indifference to good and evil, 
which is natural to ſelf-love. Man is not a 
ſimple, but a compound being, formed of two 
ſubſtances. Tt is true, that all the world do 
not agree in this; but you and I, my Lord, are 
agreed in it, and I have endeavoured to demon- 
ſtrate it to others, This being admitted then, 
ſelf-love is not a ſimple paſſion ; but hath two 
principles, viz, the intelligent being and the 
ſenſitive being, whole happineſs is not one and 
the fame. The ſenſual appetites tend to the 
gratification of the body, and the love of order 
to that of the mind. This laſt paſſion, ex- 
panded and become active, is denominated con- 
ſcience, but conſcience diſplays itſelf, and acts 
only from knowlege. It is by acquiring know- 
lege only that man acquires a ſenſe of order; 
and it is from his acquiring this ſenſe, that his 
conſcience induces him to love it, Conſcience 
is, therefore, nothing in thoſe men, who have 
never compared different objects, and ſeen their 


relations. In ſuch a ſtate as this, a man knows 
nothing but himſelf; he doth not ſee his own 


happineſs to be conſiſtent with, or oppoſed to, 
that of others: he neither loves nor hates; 


but, confined ſolely to phyſical inſtinct, is a 


mere ſenſitive being, an idiot. This I have 
ſhewn at large in my diſcourſe on the Inequa- 
lity of mankind, 
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When, by a developement of the paſſions, 
the progreſs of which I have traced out, men 
begin to look round, on their fellow-creatures, 
they begin alſo to ſee the relation they ſtand in 
to one another, and to the objects about them; 
hence ariſe their ideas of agreement or diſagree- 
ment, of juſtice, of order, and the like. It is 
now that moral beauty becomes perceptible, 
and with conſcience begins to act. They now 
poſſeſs virtues, and if they have vices allo, it is 
becauſe their ſeparate intereſts increaſe, and 
their ambition is excited, in proportion as their 
knowlege grows extenſive. So long alſo as the 
oppoſition of their intereſts is leſs than the 
concurrence of their knowlege, men are eſſen- 

tially good. Such is the ſecond {tate of man- 
kind. : 

But when all the particular intereſts of indi- 
viduals interfere, and claſh againit each other, 
when ſelf- love is converted by its fermentation 
into ſelf-intereſt, and opinion, by rendering the 
whole univerſe neceſſary to each individual, 
makes them all enemies, from their birth, and 
cauſes the happineſs of one to depend on the 
miſery of another ; then conſcience, too feeble 


to withſtand the violence of the paſſions, is ſi- 


lenced by their impetuoſity, and remains a mere 
empty word, which mankind reciprocally make 
uſe of to deceive each other. Then every one 
pretends to ſacrifice his own intereſt to that of 
his country, and all are liars. Not one is de- 
lirous of the public: good, unleſs it coincides 
with his own; and hence this 'co-incidence be- 
tween the public and private good, becomes the 
object of that true policy, which alone is cal- 
culated to make men virtuous and happy. But 
I am now beginning to * a ſtrange language, 

as 


ble; but this I affirme' 
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'as little underſtood by the majority of readers 


as by your lordſhip. This is the third and laſt 


" ſtate, beyond which nothing remains to be done; 


and thus we ſee how man, being naturally and 
originally good, individuals become wicked. The 
'great object of my book is the means of prevent- 
ing this defection. Not that I affirmed it, in the 
preſent order of things, to be abſolutely poſſi- 
and do ſtill, that there 
are no other means of o ffecting it, but thoſe I 
have pointed out. N p 

: Your lordſhip is, nevertheleſs, pleaſed to 
ſay, my plan of education is fo far from being 
conſiſtent with chriſtianity, that it is not adapt- 
ed either to form citizens or men: your only 
proof of this aſſertion, however, is the doctrine 
of original fin, Now baptiſm, my lord, is the 
'only means of deliverance from original fin and 
its effects. Whence it follows, according to 
your argument, that there never were any citi- 
zens, or men in the world, but Chriſtians. 
You muſt either deny this conſequence, there- 


fore, or own that you have proved too much. 


As you go ſo far back for your proofs, I muſt 
do the ſame for my objections to them. And 
firſt it appears to me, that this doctrine of origi- 
nal fin, ſubje as it is to the moſt- ſtriking 
difficulties, is not to be found in the ſcriptures, 
ſo clearly or ſo ſtrictly expreſſed as the rhetori- 
cal Auguſtine, and other theologues have been 
pleafed to maintain. It is farther hardly poſſi- 
ble to conceive, that God ſhould create ſo ma- 
ny innocent ſouls, with a view to join them to 
corrupt bodies, there to contract a moral impu- 
rity, for which he ſhould damn them to all 


eternity in hell, though guilty of no other 


5 


crime 


i 
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crime than what was the immediate effect of 
that union, which was his own work. I ſhall 
not ſay, whether, (as you have boaſted) by this 
ſyſtem, you have cleared up the myſtery of the 
human heart; but J affirm that you have great! 
obſcured by it, the juſtice and goodneſs of the 
ſupreme Being. If you have removed one ob- 
jection, it hath been only to ſubſtitute others 
much greater in its place. | 
ut after all, what hath this doctrine to do 
with the author of Emilius? It is certain, that 
notwithſtanding he conceived his book might 
be of uſe to mankind in general, he wrote it 
more particularly for chriftians ; for the ufe of 
men, cleanſed from the guilt of original fin and 
its effects, at leaſt with regard to their ſouls, 
by the ſacrament inſtituted for that purpoſe. 
According to that doctrine, we all recovered 
our primitive innocence in our infancy, being 
rendered by baptiſm as pure of heart as Adam 
came out of the hands of God. Will you ſay, 
that we have contracted new impurities? How? 
As we began the world, with being thus clean- 
ſed, in what manner can we have contracted 
them ſince ? Is not the blood of Chriſt ſufficiently | 
efficacious to waſh away the ſtain? or is- our 
guilt the effect of the natural corruption of the 
fleſh; and hath God made us originally cor- 
rupt, independent of original fin, on purpoſe 
to have the pleaſure of puniſhing us? You 
attribute to original ſin the vices of thoſe, 
whom you affirm to be cleanſed from it; 
and yet bleme me for having attributed their 
vices to another cauſe. Is it juſt to make it 
criminal in me not to reaſon ſo bad as your 
lordſhip ? _ 
| It 
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It may be ſaid, indeed, that the effects which 
I attribute to baptiſm *, do not appear by any 
external ſigns; that chriſtians are not leſs prone 
to vice than infidels; whereas, according to my 
ſuppoſition, the native virulence of fin ſhould 
appear in the later, and make an evident diſ- 
tinction between them. With the aſſiſtance, 
it might be ſaid, of goſpel morality, added to 
baptiſm, all chriſtians ought to reſemble angels; 
while infidels, being not only uncleanſed from 
original fin, but alſo given up to falſe worſhip, 
would be little better than devils. I can ima- 
gine, that, if this difficulty were artfully inſiſted 


on, it would prove very embarraſſing : for 


what anſwer can we make to thoſe who are 


ready to demonſtrate, that the effects of a re- 


demption, purchaſed at ſo high a price, are with 


regard to the moral virtues of mankind, next 


kin to nothing. But, ſetting aſide my ſuſpicion, 
that no expedient, agreeable to ſound theology, 
can be found to get over this difficulty, were I 


to admit that baptiſm does not effectually reme- 


* Burnet ſuppoſes that the corruption and mor- 
tality of the human race, in conſequence of the fall 
of Adam, were the natural effe& of the forbidden 


fruit; that aliment containing ſome poiſonous 


juices, which proved deſtructive to the animal cco- 
nomy, by irritating the paſſions, weakening the 
underſtanding, and diffuſing principles of vice and 


mortality throughoat the whole man. In this caſe, 
however, the nature cf the remedy. being adapted to 


that of the diſeaſe, it is plain that baptiſm ought to 


have a phyſical operation on the body of man, by 
_ reſtoring to him the conſtitution he enjoyed in a ſtate 
of innocence, and, if not the immortality depen- 


dent on it, at leaſt, all the moral effects of ſach a 


re-eſtabliſhment of the animal oxconomy. . 


dy 
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dy the corruption of our nature, your lordſhip 
will not be found to have reaſoned a jot better. 
We are ſinners, you ſay, becauſe of the ſins of 
our firſt parents; but how came our firſt parents 
to be ſinners themſelves ? Why is not the ſame 
reaſon, by which you would explain his ſin, 
applicable to his mi without imputing to 
them his guilt? and why muſt we impute in- 
juſtice to God, in chat we are made finners, 
and ſubjected to puniſhment from the vice of 
our birth, when our firſt parents were ſinners, 
and were puniſhed in like manner, without it? 
Original fin may ſerve to explain every thing 
but its own principle, and this is the very thing 
to be explained, a 


You advance that, according to my principle, 


we loſe ſight of that ray of light which diſco- 
vers to us the myſtery of our own hearts; and 
at the ſame time do not ſee that my principle, 
more-univerſal than yours, explains even the 
ſin of the firſt man Adam * which yours leaves 


IR 


* To demur againſt an uſeleſs and arbitrary pro. 
hibition, is nothing but what is natural; but it is 
ſo far from being vicious in itſelf, that it is con- 
formable to the order of things, and the conſtitu- 
tion of human nature: for man would not be in a 
ſtate to provide for his own preſervation, if he had 
not a very lively ſenſe of ſelf- love, and of all thoſe 
rights and privileges he hath received from nature. 
An omnipotent Being would require nothing but 
what is uſeful; but a feeble being, whoſe power is 
farther limited and reſtrained by law, loſes part of 
- himſelf by ſach reſtraint, and is urged doubtleſs to 


reclaim what he is thus deprived of. To impute 


this to him as a crime, is to make it criminal in 
him, to be himſelf, and not another perſon ; it is 
| b | es 
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in obſcurity. You behold man only as being 
in the hands of the devil, and I explain the 
manner of his fall. The cauſe of evil is, ac- 
cording to you, the corruption of our nature; 
and this very corruption is the evil of which [ 
would diſcover the cauſe. We both are agreed, 
I bine that man was created originally 


to require him to be, 1 not to be, at the ſame 
time. For this reaſon, the command which was 
broken by Adam, appears to me to have been ra- 
ther a paternal advice, than an abſolute prohibi- 
tion; a kind of friendly warning to him, to abſtain 
from a pernicious and deadly fruit. This idea is 
ſurely more conformable to our notions of the good- 

neſs of the Deity, and even to the text, than that 
Which Divines have been pleaſed to teach us; for, 
with regard to the twofold death, it hath been 
ſhewn, that the phraſe orte morieris is not ſo em- 
Phatical as they pretend; being only an hebraiſm, 
made uſe of in other parts of ſcripture, where ſuch 
emphaſis could not take place. I here 1s, beſides, 
ſo natural a motive for indulgence and commiſera- 
tion in the ſubtilty of the ſerpent, and the ſeduc- 
tion of the woman, that, all circumſtances conſi- 
dered, the crime of Adam appears really but a ve- 
nial ſin. And yet, according to our divines, what 
a ſhocking puniſhment attends it! it is impoſſible to 
conceive any thing more terrible! For what greater 
puniſhment could Adam have been ſubjected to, 
even for the greateſt of crimes, than that of being 
condemned, together with his poſterity, to death 
in this world, and to ſuffer to all eternity amidſt 
the flames of hell, in the next ? Can ſuch a puniſh- 
ment be inflicted by the God of mercy on a poor 
unhappy being, merely for ſuffering himſelf to be 
deceived? How do I abominate this diſcouraging 
doctrine of our cruel theologues! 1 ſhould think 
myſelf a blaſphemer, indeed, if | were tempted but 
for a moment to believe it. 
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zood; but you ſay he is wicked becauſe he is 
wicked; and 1 endeavour to ſhew how he be- 
came ſo. Which of us, do you think, approaches 

neareſt to firſt principles ? 

And yet you proceed in a triumphant man- 
ner, as if you had levelled my argument with 
the ground. You oppoſe againſt me, as an 
immoveable obſtacle, ** that ſtriking mixture 
of greatneſs and meanneſs, of zeal for truth, 
and love for error, of inclination to virtue, and 
tendency to vice,” which is to be found in 
man- Aſtoniſhing contraſt ! ſay you, which 
diſconcerts the pagan philoſophy, and leaves it 
to wander in vain ſpeculation!“ 

The theory of man, however, is not a vain 
ſpeculation, as it is founded in nature, and pro- 
ceeds only on the ſupport of well- connected 
facts, which, leading us to the ſources of the 
paſſions, teach us how to regulate their courſe, 
If you are pleaſed to call the Savoyard's creed 
heathen philoſophy, I can make no reply to ſuch 
an. imputation, becauſe I cannot comprehend 
your meaning *; but ] think it ludicrous enough 
that you ſhould borrow his own terms to tell us 

he hath not explained, what he hath Explained 
lo clearly. 
Jour lordſhip: will permit me to remind you 
of the concluſion you have dravrn from an ob- 
jection ſo well diſcuſſed, with all the chain of | 
conſequences attending it. Man finds him- J 
ſelf impelled by an unhappy tendency to vice, | | 
and how ſhall he —__ head againſt it, if he be | 


* Unleſs, indeed, it - yelaia to what his lordſhip 
Charges me with in the ſequel, of ee a _ 
"_ of Gods. 


not, 
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not, in his infancy, put under the direCtion of 
preceptois, abounding in virtue, diligence and 
wiſdom ; or if, during his whole life, he does 
not, under the protection, and with the grace, 
of God, make continual and powerful efforts 
to withſtand it.” That is as much as to fay, 
We ſee mankind are wicked, notwithſtand- 
ing they are kept under the moſt tyrannical tub- 
jection, from their infancy ; if, therefore, they 
are not kept under ſuch early ſubjection, how 
mall they ever become virtuous and prudent, 
ſince by conſtantly tyrannizing over them, it is 
impoſſible to make them fo? 
The force of our arguments concerning edu- 
cation, will become more ſenſible, if we ap- 
ply them to a different ſubject. Let us, there- 
fore, ſuppoſe, my lord, a man ſhould addreſs 
himſelf to us in the following manner. You 
give yourſelves a great deal of trouble to make 
choice of the moſt equitable governments, and 
to procure good laws. But 1 will demonſtrate 
to you, in the firſt place, that your forms of 
government themſelves occaſion thoſe evils for 
which you think them a remedy. I will prove 
to you farther, that it is impoſſible you ſhould 
ever have either good laws, or equitable govern- 
ments; and laſtly, I will point out to you the 
true way to prevent all the evils you complain 
of, without government, and without laws.” 
Let us ſuppoſe that after this, he ſhould lay 
down his ſyſtem, and point out his pretended 
means. I do not enquire whether his ſyſtem 
be reaſonable, or his means practicable. If they 
were not, .it is poſſible he would only be looked 
upon as a lunatic, and be very juſtly confined 
to a dark chamber, But if unhappily his _ 
ould 
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ſhould be well founded and practicable, it would 
go much worſe with him, and you will readily 
conceive, my lord, or others will do it for you, 
that it would be difficult to find racks and tor- 
tures enough to puniſh the deteſtable wretch for 
being in the right. But this is not ſtrictly the 
preſent caſe; and whatever might befal the per- 
ſon of ſuch a victim, it is certain an inundation 
of writings would burſt out againſt his book. 
There would not be a ſingle ſcribbler on the 
town, or under-graduate of the college, but, 
in order to pay his court to thoſe in power, and 
proud of. a cum privilegio to his writings, would 
load him with a pamphlet of abuſe, and boaſt 
of having ſilenced the man, who might either 
be prevented ſpeaking, or might hold ſuch an- 
tagoniſts in too much contempt to anſwer them. 
But this caſe alſo is not exactly to the preſent 
point. We will ſuppoſe then laſtly, that ſome 
grave perſonage, intereſted in the affair, ſhould 
think himſelf obliged to follow the example of 
others, and amidſt other declamatory abuſes, 
ſhould addreſs the culprit as follows. What 
doſt thou mean, abandoned wretch ? wouldſt 
thou overturn all government and law ? when 
theſe are our only check on vice, and even theſe 
can hardly reſtrain it within moderate bounds ? 
Good God ! what would become of us, if we 
had neither laws nor government ? Take away 
our priſons and our gibbets, and thefts and rob- 
beries would become univerſal : O, thou art an 
abominable wretch.” rs Sg 

If, after ſo harſh a reproof, the poor man 
might venture-to ſpeak, he would doubtleſs ex- 
preſs himſelf thus. Excuſe me, my noble 
lord, your honour is guilty of a peritio principii. 
I did not ſay that vice ought not to be ſuppreſ- 
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ſed: but I ſay it would be better to prevent its 
exiſtence, I would provide againſt the inſuf- 
ficiency of the laws, and you object to me that 
very inſufficiency. You accuſe me of intro- 
ducing abuſes, becauſe, inſtead of remedying, 
I chule rather to prevent them. What! if 
there were a method by which we might live 
always in health, muſt it be ſuppreſſed becauſe 
the phyſicians would have nothing to do? Your 
honour is deſirous of ſeeing racks and gibbets ; 
and I of ſeeing no malefactors to require them; 
with all due ſubmiſſion, therefore, I do not 
think myſelf that abominable wretch, your ho- 
Nour pronounces me.” 

But to return to your lordſhip's mandate, 
% Alas! my dear brethren, in ſpite of the prin- 
ciples of the moft ſalutary and virtuous educa- 
tion; and notwithitanding the moſt encouraging 
promiſes, and the moſt terrible menaces, -of re- 
ligion, the errors of youth are ſtill too fre- 
quent.“ But I have proved that the educa- 
tion which you call the moſt ſalutary, is the 
moft abſurd and ſenſeleſs ; that the education 
you call the moſt virtuous, is in fact the cauſe 
of all rhe vices of children: I have proved that 
all the celeſtial glories of paradiſe have leſs in- 
fluence over them than a lump of ſugar-candy, 
and that they are much more afraid of being 
tired at veſpers, than of burning in hell: I have 
proved that all the errors and extravagancies of 
youth, which you complain cannot be pre- 
vented by your means, are really effected by 
them. Into what errors and exceſſes doth 
not youth, when let alone, precipitate itſelf!“ 
Youth, my lord, when let alone, never goes 
aſtray ; all its errors ariſe from being milled. 
The companions and miſtreſſes of —— 
: | only 
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only compleat what their prieſts and preceptors 
begun. This, my lord, I have proved. But 
your lordſhip proceeds. It is a torrent that 
ruſhes forth, in ſpite of the moſt powerful dykes 
that can be raiſed to oppoſe it: what then 
would be the conſequence, if no cbſtacles were 
made uſe of to withſtand its efforts ?” In anſwer 
to this I might ſay, It is a torrent which 
breaks down your feeble dykes and carries all 
before it. Enlarge its bed, and let it flow with- 
out obſtacle, and it will do no harm,” But I 
am aſhamed of employing on ſo ſerious a ſub- 
ject ſuch florid declamation as each party makes 
uſe of at pleaſure, and which proves nothing on 
either fide, | | 

It appears, however, that, notwithſtanding 
the extravagances of youth are too numerous 
and frequent, on account of original fin, your 
lordſhip is not at ſo great variance with them 
on the whole; as you ſeem to be ſo well ſatis- 
fied with that ſalutary and virtuous method of 
education, which is practiſed by your precep- 
tors ſo full of virtue, diligence and wiſdom ; fo 
that you think youth would be ſtill greater 
loſers were they educated in any other manner, 
and it ſeems that you do not in fact think quite 
ſo ill of the preſent age, the fink of all ages, as 
you affect to ſpeak in your mandate. | 

I confeſs, indeed, it is quite- ſuperfluous for 
thoſe people to project new ſchemes of educa- 
tion, who are well ſatisfied with the preſent ; 
but if this be the caſe with your lordſhip, you 
muſt agree with me that you are not very nice 
or difficult in this matter. Had you been fo 
eaſy with regard to doctrines, your dioceſe had 
not experienced the troubles with which it hath 
- | been 
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been long agitated ; the ſtorm you raiſed would 
not have fallen on the jeſuits; I ſhould not 
have been oppreſſed for the ſake of company; 
and you would have enjoyed a greater ſhare of 
tranquillity as well as myſelf. 

You confeſs that, to reform the world, as 
far as the weakneſs, and according to you the 
corruption, of our nature will permit, it is ſuf- 
fcient to obſerve, under the direction and in- 
fluence of grace, the dawnings of human rea- 
ſon, and to direct them carefully to the path of 
truth. By ſuch means, ſay you, thoſe minds, 
which are as yet exempt from prejudices, may 
be put always upon their guard againſt error; 
thoſe hearts which are as yet free from violent 
paſſions, may take the impreſſion of every vir- 
tue.” So far then we are agreed, for this I 
have ſaid myſelf, It is true, 1 did not add that 
children ſhould only be educated by prieſts ; nor 


did I even think it neceſſary in order to form 


them citizens or men; but this error, if it be 
one, is ſo common among catholicks, that it 
ſurely ſhould not be thought ſo very great a 
crime in a proteſtant. 1 do not enquire whe- 
ther, in your country, the prieſts themſelves 
are accounted very good citizens; but as it has 
been your buſineſs to educate the preſent gene- 
ration, it lies between you, on one part, and 
your former mandates on the other, to decide 


whether their pupils have profited ſo much by 
the ſpiritual] milk of the word, as to become 


ſuch good ſaints, ſuch ſincere worſhippers of 
God, ſuch great men, „pas to be worthy of 
being the ſupport and ornament of their coun- 
try.” I might add to this, another obſervation 


of 
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of courſe your lordſhip, as ſuch: and this is, 


that of all the ſeveral kings that have reigned 


over your nation, the very beſt of them is the 
only one who was not en by prieſts. 

But of what conſ:quence is this, ſince I do 
not exclude them from that taſk ? Let them edu- 
cate youth if they are capable of it; I pretend 
not to oppoſe it; ſo that what you. have ſaid 


on that head, doth not in the leaſt affect my 
book. Will you aſſert this, my plan is a bad 


one, merely becauſe it is better adapted to other 
people than it is to thoſe of the church ? 

If man is naturally good, as I think I have 
ſufficiently demonſtrated ; it follows that he 


will remain ſuch unleſs ſome foreign caule cor- 


rupts him; and if men be originally wicked, 
(Which great pains have been taken to make me 
believe) it ſtill follows that the wickedneſs 
comes from ſome foreign cauſe. Cloſe up, there- 
fore, all the avenues of vice, and the human 
heart will be always good. 

On this principle I lay down the negative 
plan of education as the beſt, or rather as the 
only one that is good for any thing. I prove 
that all poſitive education acts contrary to the 
end deſigned; and ſhew in what manner the 


point aimed at, may be attained. 


J call poſitive education that which tends to 
form the underſtanding before the proper time, 
and to give a child prematurely the knowledge 
of the duties of a man. I call that negative 
education, which tends to perfect the corporeal 
organs, the inſtrument of our knowledge, and 
which prepares us for reaſoning by exerciſing 
our ſenſes. Do what we will, however, nega- 
tive education is not inactive. It is true, it 
does not inculcate virtue, but it prevents the 
intro- 
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introduction of vice: it doth not teach us the 
truth, but preſerves us from error. It diſpoſes 
a child towards every thing that may lead to 
truth, when he 1s in a capacity to comprehend 


it.; arid to good, when he is in a capacity to 


love and admire it. | 

This fact diſpleaſes and offends vou; it is 
eaſy to ſee the reaſon of it. You begin by ca- 
lumniating the deſign of the propoſer. Ac- 
cording te you, this inactivity of the mind ap- 
peared to me neceſſary, in order to diſpoſe it 


to receive the errors I wanted to inculcate. It 


is not, however, very eaſy to conceive what er- 
ror a tutor can want to inculcate, who teaches 
his pupil nothing ſo carefully, as to be ſenſible 
of his own ignorance, and to know that he 


knows nothing. You agree that the under- 


ftanding is progreſſive, and is formed by de- 
grees. But doth it thence follow, ſay you, 


that a child at the age of ten years ſhould not 


know the difference between good and evil, 
that he ſhould confound wiſdom with folly, 
entleneſs with cruelty, and virtue with vice!“ 
Doubtleſs all this will follow, if the jud ent 


doth not ſooner unfold itſelf, *+ What !? 


proceed, will he not perceive that it is 8 
to obey his parents, and that it is evil to diſ- 
obey them?“ So far from it, my lord, that I 
maintain he will, on the contrary, perceive 
that, to leave his play to go to his book, not- 
withſtanding it may be ; in obedience to 
his parents, is an evil, and that to diſobey 
them, in poſſeſſing himſelf of ſome delicious 
forbidden fruit, is good. I muſt confeſs, in- 


deed, he will perceive that it is an evil to be | 


puniſhed, and that it is good to be rewarded ; 
and It 1s by the balance of. this contradiory 
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good and evil, that infantine prudence is always 


regulated. This, I think, I have fully de- 


monſtrated in my two firſt volumes, and par- 


ticularly in the dialogue between the preceptor 


and the child. But you, my lord, refute m 


two volumes in as many lines; thus, oe 


aſſert this, my dear brethren, is to calumniate 


human nature, in imputing to it a degree of 
ſtupidity which is foreign to it.“ It is certainly 
impoſſible to make uſe of a keener or more con- 
ciſe argument. But this ignorance, which you 
are pleafed to call ſtupidity, is conſtantly found 
in every mind, lying under the reftraint of im- 
perfect organs, or under the want of due culti- 
vation: this is an obſervation eaſily made, and 
may be confirmed by the whole world. Te 
impute this ignorance, therefore, to human na- 
ture, is not to calumniate or revile it: it is you, 
my lord, who have done this, in imputing to it 
a malignity to which it is a ſtranger, 

But you go on. To think of inſtructing 
mankind only at a ſeaſon when their growing 
paſſions are moſt prevalent, is to inculcate it 
in a manner which the author himſelf explodes.” 

Here 1s another ſinifter intention, which your 
lordſhip is ſo good as to impute to me, though, 
dare ſay, no other perſon would ever have 
found it in the book. I have ſhewn, in the firſt 
place, that a child educated after my method, 
would not be under the tyranny of the paſſions 
at the time yeu ſpeak of: ſecondly, I have 
ſhewn in what manner the leſſons of prudence 
may retard the developement of thoſe very paſ- 
ſions. It is the bad effects of your own mode 
of education that you impute to mine; while 
you object to me thoſe faults which I teach 
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you how to prevent. I have ſecured the heart 


of my pupil till he arrive at the age of manhood ; 
and when I ſee the paſſions ready to break forth, 
Il even then take meaſures to retard their progreſs. 
Prudential inſtructions are of no uſe to a child, 
when very young, as he can neither intereſt 
himſelf in them, nor underſtand them. They 
are alſo uſeleſs, when he is grown up, and his 
heart is already agitated by the paſſions. It is 
at the period only which I have pointed out, 
that they can be really uſeful ; for then, whether 
it be to inſtruct or to divert the attention of 


youth, it is equally neceſſary that ſuch attention 


ſhould be engaged, 

| You ſay, © in order that youth ſhould poſſeſs 
the requiſite docility to receive our inſtructions, 
I would have them be deſtitute of every principle 
of religion. The reaſon, my lord, is plain ; 
1 would have them be of ſome religion, and am 
therefore againſt teaching them any thing, the 
truth of which they are not capacitated to un- 
derſtand. But, had I ſaid, my lord, that, © in 


order to find youth poſſeſſed of the requiſite do- 
cility to receive our inſtructions, we muſt be 


careful to begin with them before they come to 


years of underſtanding;“ ſhould I have reaſoned 
worſe than your lordſhip ? And can this be any 


prepoſſeſſion in favour of the inſtructions you 
give to children ? According to you I made 
choice of the age of reaſon to inculcate error; 
and you anticipate that age, to inculcate truth, 


You are ſolicitous, and in haſte, to inſtruct a 


child, before he is capable of diſcerning right 
from wrong ; while I am indifferent, and wait 
to deceive him, till he is capable of judging for 
himſelf. Is this a natural concluſion ? Which, 
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my lord, is moſt to be ſuſpected of impoſture, 
be who would addreſs himſelf only to men, or 
he who would have to do ſolely with children ? 

You cenſure me, for having affirmed and 
demonſtrated, that every child who believes in 
God, is neceſſarily an idolater, or anthropo- 

| morphite and controvert that affertion, by affirm- 
ing, that we can ſuppoſe neither one nor the 
other, of a child, that receives the education 
of a chriſtian, This, my lord, is the matter in 
queſtion : it remains to examine the proofs. 
Mine is, that no education, however truly 
chriſtian, can confer a degree ef underſtanding 
on a child which is above his years, or detach his 
ideas from material objects, from which even 
grown perſons cannot detach theirs. I will ap- 
peal farther, to experience ; adviſing my readers 
to conſult their own memory, and to recollect 
whether, in believing a God, during their in- 
fancy, they did not always abe ſome cor- 
poreal image to their idea of the Deity. When 
: you tell a child “ that the Deity is like nothing 
55 which comes under the cognizance of our ſenſes, 
his mind is either ſo perplexed as to under. 
ſtand nothing, cor he underſtands that the Deity 
is nothing. When you talk to him of anfmite 
intelligence, he is ignorant what intelligence is; 
and ſtill more ſo of what you mean by the term 
infinite. You may, indeed, make him repeat 
after you the words you dictate to him; you 
may, alſo, if it be required, make him fay he 
underſtands them: for that conceſſion coſts him 
little, and he had much rather ſay, he compre- 
| hends you, than be chid or beaten for want of 
apprehenſion. The ancients, not even except- 
ing the Jews, univerſally repreſented the Deity 
as a corporeal Being; and are there not many 
N2 chriſtians, 
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.chriftians, particularly Roman catholics, who 
do the ſame at this day? If your children talk 
like men, it is becauſe your. men are ſtil] child- 
ren: and this is the very reaſon why your in- 
explicable myſteries no longer puzzle any one.; 
the terms of them being as eaſily got by rote as 
any other. It is, indeed, one of the great con- 
veniences of modern chriſtianity, to be ſatisfied 
with a certain jargon of words without ideas. 
From an examination.into that intelligence, 
which leads to the knowledge of God, I find it 
unreaſonable to believe this knowledge al- 
ways neceſſary to ſalvation.” As proof of this, 
J cite the caſe of idiots and children; with whom 
.alſo I rank thoſe perſons who have not acquired 
fufficient knowledge to comprchend the exiſ- 
tence of God, On this occaſion you ſay, We 


need not be ſurprized, however, my dear bre- 


thren, that this author defers ſo long the know- 
ledge of the exiſtence of a Deity, when he doth 
not believe it neceſſary to ſalvation.” Thus 
you begin, by rendering my propoſition more 
obnoxious, in charitably ſupprefling the word 
always ; which not only ſoftens, but, in fact, 
gives it a different ſenſe; for, according to the 
manner in which I have expreſſed myſelf, it is 
admitted that this knowledge is uſuall y neceſſary; 
and according to that you impute to me, it 
never is neceſſary. After this little piece of de- 
ceit, your lordſhip proceeds thus. It is clear 
(ſays he, in the character of an imaginary per- 
fonage) that a man may, under ſome circum- 
ſtances, live to grow old, without believing in 
God, and yet he would not, for that reaſon, be 
deprived of his preſence in the other world, if 
his unbelief were involuntary : and this I affirm 
to be ſometimes the caſe.” os 

| Before 
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Before. I proceed to tranſcribe your remark 
on this paſſage, you will permit me to make 
mine; and'this is, that the pretended perſon- 
age you ſpeak. of here, is really myſelf, and not 
the curate : this paſſage, which you imagined to 
be in his creed, being in. a different part of my 
work, You welt read, my lord, very careleſly,. 
and quote very inaccurately, thoſe writings you 
nevertheleſs ſo ſeverely condemn. A perſon ! in 
office, who takes upon him thus to cenſure 
others, ought furely to be a little more exact. 
I come now to your remark : * Obſerve, my 
dear brethren, the author doth not mean here 
a perſon who is incapable of the uſe of reaſon, 
but merely one whoſe reaſon might have receiv- 
ed no aſſiſtance from information.” After this 
you affirm the propoſition to be abſurd; Saint 

aul, you ſay, aſſures us indeed that, among the 

pagan philoſophers, many had, by the force of 
reaſon alone, arrived at the knowledge of the 
true God ;” and thereupsn you quote the words 
of that apoſtle. 

It is often, my lord, but a ſmall fault, not 
to underſtand the ae we read; but it is a 
great one not to underſtand him before we at- 
tempt to refute him, and ſtill a much greater 
not to do it, before we take upon ourſelves to 
abuſe him. Now, you have not underſtood 
that paſſage of my book, which you have here 
| attacked, any more than you have done many- 
others. The reader will judge, however, whe- 

ther this be my fault or yours, when I have 
quoted the paſlage itſelf throughout. 
We proteſtants hold, that no child, who 
dies before he arrives at the age of reaſon, is 
deprived of ſalvation: the Roman catholics 
believe the fame of every child that is baptized, 
| N 3 though 
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though it ſhould never once have heard the 
name of God. There are ſome caſes, therefore, 
in which men may be ſaved without believing in. 
God, as in infancy and imbecillity of mind, as 
in idiots and madmen, where the underſtanding 
is incapable of the operations requiſite to infer 
an acknowledgment of the Deity, All the dif- 
ſerence that 1 ſee here between me and my rea- 
ders, is, that you think children of ſeven years 
ef age capacitated to believe in God, and I do. 
not think them capable of it even at fifteen. 
Whether I am right or wrong in this particular, 
it is not in itſelf an article of faith, but only a. 
{nple obſervation in natural hiſtory. 
<« On the ſame principles it is evident, that if 
a man ſhould arrive at old age without believin 
in God, he would not be deprived of his pre- 
fence in the other world, provided his infidelity 
be not wilful; and this, I ſay, may ſometimes 
happen. You will admit that, with reſpect to 
madmen, a malady deprives them of their intel- 
lectual faculties, but not of their condi:ion as 
men, nor of courſe their claim to the bene- 
ficence of their Creator, Why then will you 
not admit the ſame claim, in thoſe who, ſe- 
queſtered in their infancy from all ſociety, 
have lived the real life of a ſavage, deprived of 
that information which is 10 be acquired only 
by converſation with mankind? For it is a 
demonſtrable impoſſibility, that ſuch a ſavage 
ſhould ever raiſe his ideas to the knowledge of 
the true God. Reaſon tells us, that man is 
puniſhable only for his wiiful errors, and that 
Invincible ignorance can never be imputed to 
him as a crime. Hence it ſhould follow, that, 
in the eye of eternal juſtice, every man, who 
would have believed, had he had the opportu- 
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nities of information, will appear as a believer ; 
and that none will be puniſhed for infidelity but 


thoſe whoſe hearts refuſe to admit the truth.” 
Such is the paſlage as it ſtands in my book; 
on the peruſal of which, your error muſt. be 
evident to every reader. Your miſtake lies, 
in that you underſtood, or would have others 
to underitand, that, according to my notions, a 


perſon muſt be inſtructed in the exiſtence of 


God, to believe in ſuch exiſtence : whereas, my 
ſentiments are very different. I ſay, that a 
man's underſtanding. muſt be ripened, and his 
mind cultivated, to a certain degree, before he 
is m a capacity to comprehend tie proofs of the 
exiſtence of God, and more particularly ſo to 
enable him to diſcover them himſelf, without hav- 
ing been informed of them. 1 ſpeak of bar- 


barians and ſavages, and you object to me the 


caſe of philoſophers. 1 ſay, that ſome degree 


of philoſophy is neceflary to elevate our minds 


to the ideas of the true God; and you quote 


St. Paul againſt me, who acknowledges, that 


the pagan philoſophers did acquire tdeas of the 
true God. I fay, that ſome men, of jgno- 
rant and uncultivated minds, may not be in a 


capacity to form juſt notions of the Deity ; 


and you ſay, that people properly inſtructed 


may form ſuch notions; and on theſe allegations it 
is that you pronounce my opinion a manifeſt; 
abſurdity. How | my lord, will you ſay that, 
becauſe a profeſſed Civilian ought to under-: 
ſtand the laws of his country, it is abſurd to 
ſuppoſe a child, who cannot read, can be ig- 
norant of them: J f 
When a writer is careful to avoid perpetual 
repetition, and hath once clearly expreſſed him- 
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felf on. any one point, he is not bound to reeur 
always to the fame proofs in reaſoning on the: 
fame ſubject. The ſeveral parts of his writings 
 frrve to explain each other; and the latter, i$' 
he preſerves any method, always ſuppoſe the 
former. This is what I have endeavoured 
Ways to do, and have particularly effected, as 
to the matter in queſtion. 

You ſuppoſe, with almoft all thoſe who treat 
theſe ſubjects, that man comes into the world 
with a perfect capacity of reaſoning, and hath 
nothing to do but employ it. Now, this is not 
true; for reaſon is an acquiſition, and that 
one of the ſloweſt, of the human mind. Man 
Tearns to ſee with his intellectual as well as with 
his corporeal eyes: but he is much longer 
about the former than the latter; becauſe the 
relations between intellectual objecte, being not 
eommenſurable like thoſe of material bodies, 
they are diſcoverable. only by eſtima: jon, and 
becauſe our firſt deſires and neceſſities being 
merely phyſical, they do not make the examina- 
tion of ſuch objects ſufficiently intereſting. 
We muſt learn to view two objects at a time, 
and to form a compariſon between them; we 
muſt even learn to compare a variety of objects 
together, to recur by degrees to their cauſes, 
and thence to trace them down to their effects; 
It is neceſſary for us to have combined an infi- 

nite number and diverſity of relations, in order 
to acquire the ideas of agreement, proportion, 
harmony, and order. Fhe man who, deprived 
of the aſſiſtance of his fellow- creatures, and 
inceſſantly occupied in providing for his neceſ- 
ſities, is reduced to the ſimple progreſs of his 
own ideas, will make but little advances in _ 
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kind of knowledge; he will grow old and die, 
wichout ever emerging from the infancy of 
reaſon. Now, can you ſincerely believe, my 
lord, that out of a million of men, living and 
dying in that manner, there would be one 
who ſhould attain a thought of God ? 
The order of the univerſe, admirable as it is, 
doth not appear equally ſo to every eye. The 
vulgar pay but little attention to it, being in. 
want of that knowledge which is neceſſary to 
render it apparent, and having never learned 
to reflect on what they ſee. It is neither per- 
verſeneſs, nor obſtinacy, that prevent their 
being ſenſible of this wonderful harmony of 
things; it is only ignorance and dulneſs. The 
leaſt ſtudy fatigues ſuch people, as the leaſt 
manual labour fatigues the ſtudent. They 
have heard of the works of God and the won- 
ders of nature. They repeat the ſame words 
indeed, but without annexing to them the ſame- 
ideas; and are but little affected by thoſe cir- 
cumſtances that elevate the mind of the philoſo- 
pher to the contemplation of his Creator. Now- 
if, even among us, the common pegple, who. 
have the opportunity of ſo much inſtruction, 
are ſtill ſo very dull and ſtupid ; what muſt be 
the caſe with thoſe poor people, who being left- 
to themſelves. from their infancy, have learnt 
nothing from others? Can you believe that an 
Hottentot, or Laplander, philoſophizes much on 
the revolutions of the planets and the genera- 
tion of things? And yet the Hottentots and 
Laplanders, living together in ſocieties, have 
a multitude of acquired and communicated ideas, 
by the help of which they may form ſome 
Y groſs notions of a Deity. They have ſome ſort 
; | N IT of; 
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of a catechiſm ; but a ſavage, wandering ſoli- 
tarily in che woods, can have none at all. You 
will ſay, perhaps, no ſuch creature actually 
exiſts ; be it ſo. He may be ſuppoſed, never- 
theleſs, to exiſt ; and certainly there are men 
in the world, who never entered into any kind 
of philoſophical converſation in their lives, and 
whoſe: whole time is ſpent in ſeeking out their 
ſubſiſtence, eating and ſleeping. Wat ſhall 
we do with theſe people, the Eſkimaux, for 
example? Shall we make theologiſts of them? 
My opinion, therefore, is, that the human 
mind, ſuch as it comes out of the hands of na- 
ture, deſtitute of inſtruction and improvement, 
is not in a capacity of itſelf to raiſe its ideas to 
the ſublime conceptions of the Deity ; but that 
theſe conceptions preſ.nt themſelves, in propor- 
tion as the mind. is cultivated and enlightened, 
1 am of opinion that God manifeſts himſelf, in 
His works, to all thoſe who have thought 
and reflected thereon ; that he reveals himſelf 
to every one that is enlightened by knowledge, 
in the proſpeCt of the univerſe ; that when our 
eyes are once opened to his works, we mult 
wilfully ſhut them, to be blind to their great 
Author; that every atheiſtical philoſopher muſt 
de infincere, or be blinded by pride; but that 
a man, groſsly incapacitated, though ſimple and 
fincere, whole mind is. without error and with - 
out vice, may not be able, through involuntary 
ignorance, to raiſe his ideas to the author of his 
being, or form conceptions of God, without 
being ſubject to have this ignorance imputed. to 
him as a crime, or being puniſhable for a fault 
in which his heart had no ſhare. The one is not 
enlightened, and t he other refuſes to be ſo; be- 
| 1 8 ; tween. 
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tween which there appears to me a very wide 
difference. 
Apply the paſſage you quoted ſrom St. paul 
to this opinion, and you will ſee that, inſtead 
of contradicting, it is perfectly conſiſtent with 
it: you will ſee that this paſſage relates ſolely: to 
| thoſe pretended ſages, to whom the things that 
are to be known ot God, have been made mani- 
felt ; and of whom he ſays, „the inviſible 
things of him, that is, his eternal power and 
Godhead, are ſeen by the creation of the world, 
being conſidered in his works, to the intent that 
they ſhould be without excuſe. ' But that, when 
they knew God, they glorified him not as God, 
neither were thankful, but became vain in their 
thoughts, and their foolilh heart was full of dark- | 
neſs; who, while they profeſſed themſelves to be 
wile, became fools.” 

The reaſon, for the apoſtle” 8 en the 
philoſophers with not having glorified the true 
God, not being applicable to my ſuppoſition, is 
altogether in my favour z and confirms what I 
have myſelf ſaid, that every philoſopher u ho 
is an unbeliever is to blame; becauſe he makes 
a bad uſe of the underſtanding he bath cultiva- 
ted, and is in a capacity of underſtanding the 
truths he rejects.” It appears, in fine, from the 
very paſſage itſelf, that you did not underſtand 
me; and that you charge me with having ſaid 
what I neither ſaid nor thought; viz. that men 
believe in God only upon the authority ofothers *: 
* which you are ſo wide of the mark, chat, on 


0 His lordſhip, indeed, doth not expreſly ſay this; 
but it is the only meaning | can reaſonably annex to 
his et 7 4 ſupported by thoſe of St. Paul; ; and-I 
can rep ly only to what I underſtand. 
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the contrary, I have only diſtinguiſhed between 
the caſe wherein men may acquire the know- 
ledge of God of themſelves; and that in which 
they muſt be obliged to the aſſiſtance of others. 

| But, ſuppoſing, my Lord, that you had been 
right in your criticiſm, and that you had ſolidly 
refuted my opinion, it would not thence follow 
that ſuch opinion muſt be palpably abſurd, as 
you are pleaſed to term it; a man may be miſ- 
taken without being extravagant or ridiculous, 
as every error is not an abſurdity. My reſpect 
for your lordſhip makes me more ſparing of my 
epithets: it is not my fault, alſo, if the reader 
ſhould ſupply their omiſſion. | 
It is thus, my Lord, proceeding always to- 

cenſure without underſtanding me, you paſs on. 
from one imputation, equally falſe and impor- 
tant, to another which is more ſo. After 
having unjuſtly accuſed me of denying the evi- 
dence of the Deity, you charge me, ſtill more 
unjuſtly,” with calling in queſtion his unity. 
Nay, on this head you go {till farther, and take 
the pains, contrary to your uſual cuſtom, of 
entering into an argument on the ſubject; the 
only part. of your Mandate, where you have 
Reaſon on your ſide, being that wherein yo 
refute an extravagant poluion which I never 
laid down. . =. 
The paſſage you object to is this; or rather 
the paſſage in which you: relate mine; for the 
Reader mult remember, it is your Lordſhip that. 
always ſets, me forth; I bElieve, be. makes the 
ſame imaginary perſanage. ſay, that the world is- 
governed by a wiſe and powerful Will. I fee 
it, or rather I feel itz and this is of importance. 
tor me — : But is the World eternal, or 
. | 15 
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3s it created? Are things derived from one ſelf- 
ſufficient principle, or are there two of more? 
And what is their eſſence? Of all this I know. 
nothing, nor do I ſee it is of any conſequence . 
I ſhould.* —I give up all ſuch. idle diſquiſitions, 
which ſerve only to make me diſcantented with. 
myſelf, are uſeleſs in practice, and above my 
comprehenſion.” 


1 > 


I muſt here obſerve, by the way, that this is 
the ſecond time- you call the Savoyard. Curate 
a chimerical or ſuppoſed perſonage. Pray, my: 
Lord, how do you know this to be the caſe ? 
I have aſſerted what I knew; you have ventured 
to deny what you know nothing of: Which. 
of us is, in this caſe, the moſt daring ? It is 
well known, I confeſs, that there are few Prieſts 
who believe in God; it is not therefore proved, 
however, that there are none at. all, But, to- 
proceed with your Mandate. 

„What is it this daring Author means to 
ſay ? — The unity of God appears to him a fu- 
tile and indeterminate queſtion ; as if the no- 
tion of a multiplicity of Gods was not the 
greateſt of abſurdities. The plurality of Gods, 
lays Tertullian very expreſſively, tends to the 
nulity of God. To admit à God, is to admit a. 
ſupreme independent Being, to whom all other 
Beings are ſubordinate T1. This Writer in- 
ſinuates, therefore, that there are many 

| ut. 


* This break indicates an. omiſſion of two lines, 
by which the paſſage is moderated,. and which the 
Archbiſhop would nat tranſcribe. See Mandate, 
page 19, and Emilius, vol. 2 47. | 

F Tertullian is here guilty of a ſophiſm very com- 
mon. with the Fathers. He defines the word ome 
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But who is it ſays, there are many Gods: * 
Ah ! my Lord, you would have been glad, 
very probably, that I had been guilty of ſuch 
an abſurdity; in which caſe, you certainly would 
not have taken the pains to write a Mandate 
againſt me. | | | 

I neither know how, nor why, things are 
as they are; and many others, who pique them- 
ſelves on explaining their cauſes, know juſt as 
little as myſelf. But I can evidently ſee, there 
is but one firſt moving cauſe, as every thing 
clearly tends to the ſame end. I acknowlege, 
therefore, the exiſtence of one ſole ſupreme 
Will, which. direas and governs all things; 
-and one fole ſupreme Power, which animates 
and influences all things. I attribute this Power 
.and Will to one and the ſame Being ; becauſe 
of their perfect agreement and union, which is 
more eaſily conceived in one than in two; and 
becauſe it is unreaſonable to admit of more 
Beings than are neceſſary. And indsed, even 
the Evil itſelf, of which we are ſenſible, is not 
abſolute, and is ſo far from operating funda- 
mentally againſt the Good, that it concurs with 
it to the production of univerſal harmony. 

But the reaſon why things are, is preciſely. to 
be diſtinguiſhed under two ideas, viz, the thing 
which makes, and the thing which is made: 

Nay, it requires ſome. conſiderable effort of the 


after the manner of the Chriſtians, and then accuſes 
the Pagans of contradiction, becauſe, contrary to 
his definition, they admit of many gods. It was not 
worth while to impute an error to me which | have 
not committed, merely to introduce ſo unſraſonably 
a ſophiſm of Tertullian. 5 
7 | ; mind, 
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mind, to unite theſe two ideas in the ſame ob- 
ject; as we. cannot conceive how any thing 
acts, without ſuppoſing, at the ſame time, the 
exiſtence of ſome other Being on which it acts. 
It is farther certain, that we have ideas of two 
diſtin ſubſtances ; viz. Matter and Spirit; 
of a thinking ſubſtance and an extended ſub- 
ſtance ; and theſe two ideas are very eaſily con- 
ceived, the one without the other. 
There are, therefore, two methods, in which 
we may conceive the origin of things, either 
as they proceed from two different cauſes, -the 
one alive, the other dead; the one moving, the 
other moved; the one active, the other paſſive.; 
the one efficient, the other inſtrumental : or 
otherwiſe, as they are derived from one ſole 
cauſe, poſſeſſed, in itſelf, of every thing which is, 
and every thing which is made. Neither of 
theſe opinions, however, though ſo long agi- 
| tated by the metaphyſicians, can be eaſily re- 
conciled to human reaſon : for, if the eternal 
and neceſſary exiſtence of matter hath its diffi- 
culties, thecreation of it muſt beattended with no 
leſs ; the philoſophers who have in all ages medi- 
tated on this ſubject, having unanimouſly re- 
jected the poſſibility of its creation; except a 
very ſmall number, perhaps, who appear to 
have ſincerely ſubmitted their reaſon. to autho- 
Tity :. though, whether theſe were truly ſincere 
or not, the mntives of intereſt, eaſe or ſecurit 
render juſtly doubtful; and, indeed, it will be 
impoſſible to come to any aſſurance on this head, 
' ſo long as we run a riſk in ſpeaking the truth. 
On the ſuppoſition, that things are derived 
from one ſole eternal principle; this principle 
being ſimple in its eſſence, cannot be a com- 
* N | pound 
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pound of matter and ſpirit, but is either mat- 
ter or ſpirit alone. Now, from the deductions 
of the Savoyard Curate, he cannot conceive, 
that this principle ſhould be matter; and if it 
be ſpirit, he cannot conceive how matter could 
receive its being from ſuch a cauſe ; for, ta this 
end, it is neceſſary to conceive its creation : 
Now, the idea of creation, viz. the idea by which. 
vie conceive that, from a ſimple act of volition, 
nothing becomes ſomething, is, of all ideas that 
are not evidently contradictory, the leaſt com- 
prehenſible to the human mind. 

Beſet by ſuch difficulties on both fides, the 
good Prieſt remained undetermined, . reſolving, 
not to perplex himſelf with doubts of mere 
ſpeculation, which could have no manner of in- 
Avence on his moral duties, For, after all, to 
what purpoſe ſhould I explain the origin of things, 
provided I know in what manher they ac- 
tually ſublift; if I know my own place among 
them, and, in conſequence of that, the obliga- 
tions impoſed on me? | 

But ſhould we even ſuppoſe two original prin- 
eiples * (a ſuppoſition, however, which the 
Curate doth not make) we ſhould not thereby 
ſuppoſe the exiſtence of two Gods; unleſs, in- 
deed, we ſuppoſed, with the Manicheans, that. 
theſe principles are both active; a doctrine 
diametrically oppoſite to that of our Curate, 
who very poſitively, and in the moſt expreſs 


* He who knows only two ſubſtances, can imagine 
the exiſtence only of two principles; ſo that the 
words,. or more, annexed, are, in ſome meaſare, 
expletive, ſerving to intimate, that it is of as little 
_ conſequence to know the number of theſe principles 

as their nature.. | 


— 
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terms, admits only of one firſt intelligence, 
one active principle, and, of courſe, but one 
E. 1 
I muſt own, indeed, that, the creation of ths 
world being clearly related in our tranſlations of 
the book of Geneſis, to reject that account, 
would be to reject the authority, if not of the 
holy Scriptures, at leaſt of the tranſlations given 
us of them ; and this is the very reaſon of the 
Curate's retaining thoſe doubts, which might 
not have ariſen without ſuch authority. For, 
ſetting this conſideration aſide, the co-exiſtence 
of two principles * ſerves better to explain the 
conſtitution of the univerſe, and to remove thoſe 
difficulties which cannot be ſolved without it; 
and particularly, among others, that of the 
origin of evil, Add to this, that we ought to 
be perfectly acquainted with the Hebrew tongue, 
and even to have been contemporary with 
Moſes, to know preciſely what ſenſe he at- 
tached to the word, which is rendered to us 


ft may'not be amiſs to remark, that this queſ- 
tion about the eternity of matter, which fo ſtartles 
our modern Divines, gave but little concern to the : 
Fathers, whoſe ſentiments were more ſimilar to thoſe 
of Plato. Not to ſpeak of Juſtin Martyr, Origen, 
and others, Clement Alexandrine takes the fide of 
the affirmative ſo ſtrongly in his Hypotipoſes, that 
Photius would have it, on this account, that his 
book had been interpolated. The ſame opinion, 
however, appears again in the Stromates, where 
Clement relates that of Heraclitus without amend- 
ment, This Father, indeed, endeavours, in the fifth 
book, to eftabliſh one ſole principle; but this is 
becauſe he refuſes to give that name to matter, even 
admitting its eternity. DER 
| - created. 
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created, This term is too philoſophical to have 
had originally that known and popular accepta- 
tion, which we give it, at preſent, on the credit 
of our divines. The acceptation of this term 
may have been changed, and have mifled even 
the Septuagint themſelves, poſſeſſed as they al- 
ready were with the terms and queſtions of the 
Greek Philoſophy. Nothing is more common 
than for words to change their meaning in pro- 
ceſs of time; and thereby cauſe us to attribute 
to ancient authors, who have uſed them, ideas 
they never entertained. It is very doubtful 
whether the Greek word was uſed in the ſenſe 
we pleaſe to give it ; and it is very certain that 
the Latin term had not the ſame ſenſe, as Lu- 
cretius, who expreſsly denies the poſſibility of 
all creation, makes frequent uſe of the ſame term 
to expreſs the formation of the univerſe and its 
parts. In fine, M. de Beauſobre hath proved, 
that the notion of Creation is not to be met with 
in the ancient Jewiſh Theology; and you have 
too much learning, my Lord, to be ignorant, 
that many writers, who have had the greateſt 
reſpect for the ſacred writings, have not been 
able, nevertheleſs, to diſcover the abſolute crea- 
tion of the univerſe, in the account given by 
| Moſes. Thus our Curate, who was not im- 
poſed on by the arbitrary authority of the divines, 
might very well doubt, without being the leſs 
orthodox, whether there exiſted two eternal fir{t 
principles, or only one. 

This is, indeed, a matter purely philological 
and philoſophical, in which revelation hath 
nothing to\do. Be this, however, as it will, 
this is not a fubject of diſpute between you and 
me. 1 do not undertake to defend the ſenti- 

| ; ET Ry ments 
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ments of the Curate; but to point out the fal - 
lacies and miſtakes of your Lordſhip. 

Now, you are totally in the wrong, to ad- 
vance that the unity of God appeared to me an. 
idle queſtion, and above the human underſtand- 
ing; as in the very work you condemn, this 
unity is eſtabliſhed and maintained by argument... 
Again, you are quite wrong in bringing the 
teſtimony of Tertullian, to prove againſt me, 
that the paſſage in queſtion implies there are 
many Gods; for without having recourſe to 
Tertullian, I agree with you that it doth imply 
there are many Gods. You are wrong, never- 
theleſs, to call me, on this account, raſh and 
daring : For where there is no poſitive aſſertion, 
there can be no temerity. Is it to be conceived. 
that an author muſt be ſtigmatized with pre-- 
ſumption, only for being. leſs preſumptuous- 
taan yourſelf? be G0 

Lou are farther wrong in conceiving that you. 
have juſtified thoſe particular tenets, - which at- 
tribute human paſſions to the Deity, and which, 
ſo far fromclearing up our notions of that Great 
Being, ſerve only to obſcure and debaſe them. 
You are wrong in falſely accuſing me of per- 
plexing and 3 notions; of con- 
traverting the divine eſſence which 1 have not 
contraverted, and of calling in doubt his unity 
which I never queſtioned. But ſuppoſing I had 
done it, what is the conſequence ? Fo recrimi- 
nate on others, is not to juſtify one's ſelf ! but. 
he whoſe ſole defence is to accuſe the ſuppoſed 
criminal, may very juſtly be ſuſpected of being. 
the only one who is guilty. We” 0 

The contradiction you reproach me with, in. 
| the ſame paſſage, is alſo as ill founded as the 

preceding accuſation, -*+* He knows, ſay you, 


nothing. 
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nothing of the nature of God, and yet preſently 
after he acknowleges this Supreme Being to 
be poſſeſſed of intelligence, power, will, and 
goodneſs ; is not this to have an idea of the 
divine nature??? | 
The anſwer I ſhall make your Lordſhip on 
this head is as follows. God is intelligent; 
but in what manner ? Man is intelligent by the 
act of reaſoning, but the ſupreme Intelligence 
lies under no neceſſity to reaſon, | He requires 
neither premiſes nor conſequences; not even 
the ſimple form of a propoſition : His knowlege 
is purely intuitive; he beholds equally what is 
and will be; all truths are to him as one idea, 
as all places are but one point, and all times 
one moment. Human power acts by the uſe 
of means, the divine power in and of itſelf, 
God is powerful becauſe he is willing, his will 
conſtituting his power. God is good; nothing 
is more manifeſt than this truth; goodneſs in 
man, however, conſiſts in a love to his fellow 
creatures, and the goodneſs of God in a love of 
order : For it is on ſuch order that the connec- 
tion and preſervation of all: things depend. 
Again, God is juſt; this I am fully convinced 
of, as it is the-natural conſequence of his good- 
neſs. The injuſtice of men is their own work, 
not his; and that moral diſorder, which, in the 


judgment of ſome philoſophers, makes againſt. 
the ſyſtem of providence, is in mine the ſtrongeſt 


argument for. it, Juſtice in man, indeed, is to 


render every one his due; but the juſtice of 
God requires, at the hands of every one, an ac- 


count of the talents with which he has entrufted 
Sim." F 18 
In the diſcovery, however, by the force of. 
reaſon, of thoſe divine attributes, of which F 
5 „„ 
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have no abſolute idea, I only affirm what I do 
not clearly comprehend, which is in effect to af- 
firm nothing. I may ſay, it is true, that God is 
this or that; I may be ſenſible of it, and fully 
convinced within myſelf that he is ſo. I am yet 
.never the better able to conceive how, or in 
what manner he 1s ſo. 

In ſhort, the greater efforts I make to con- 
template his- infinite eſſence, the leſs I am able 
to conceive it: But I am certain that he is, 
and that is ſufficient ; the more he ſurpaſſes my 
conceptions, the more I-adore him, I humble 
myſelf before him, and ſay, Being of Beings, 
«« am, becauſe thou art; to meditate con- 
*«« tinually on thee is to elevate my thoughts to 
the fountain of exiſtence, The moſt meri- 
*«< torious uſe of my reaſon is to be annihilated 
before thee: It is the delight of my ſoul to 
« feel my weak faculties overcome by the ſplen- 
4 dor of thy greatneſs.” 

Such is my anſwer, and I flatter myſelf it is 
ſatisfactory. Will it be neceſſary for me to tell 
your Lordſhip from whence it is taken? I have 
taken it, word for word, from the very paſſage, 
wherein you accuſe me of contradiction *; and 
you have made juſt ſuch a uſe of it, as all my 
adverſaries do, who, tranſcribe the objections 1 
myſelf raiſe, and ſuppreſs my ſolutions. Their 
anſwer is therefore already written, and is con- 
tained in the work they refute. But we ad- 
vance, my Lord, to the diſcuſſion of matters 
-of the utmoſt importance. 

After having attacked my ſyſtem, and my 
book, you make an attack alſo on my religion; 
and becauſe the Roman Catholick Curate bad 


* Emilius, Vol. ut. page 73. * 
. e cbieQions 
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objections againſt his church, you endeavour 
to make me paſs for an enemy to mine; as if, 
to propoſe the difficulties attending any particu- 


lar opinion, were to renounce it; as if all hu- 


man knowledge had not its particular difficul- 
ties; as if even Geometry itſelf were entirely 


free from them, or that the Geometricians made 
it a rule to be ſilent, leſt they ſhould depreciate 


The anſwer J have ready to make, is to de- 


clare, with my ufual frankneſs and ſincerity, 
my ſentiments with reſpect to religion; ſuch as 


1 have conſtantly profeſſed them to be in all my 
writings, and ſuch as they have always been both 
on my lips and in my heart. Nay, I will go 


Fill farther, and declare why I publiſhed the 


Curate's creed; and why, in ſpite of all the 


'clamours that have been raiſed againſt it, I ſhall 
ever eſteem it to be the beſt and moſt uſeful per- 


formance this age hath produced. Neither per- 
ſecution, nor arrets, ſhall ever make me change 


my tone; the Divines, in bidding me be hum- 


ble, ſhall not make me an hypocrite; nor ſhall 


the Philoſophers, by taxing me with hypocriſy, 


make me profeſs myſelf an infidel. I will ſpeak 
of my religion, becauſe I have one. And I 


will ſpeak of it boldly, becauſe I have the courage 
© to declare what it is; and it were to be wiſhed, 


for the happineſs of mankind, it were that of the 
whole human race. F 

My Lord, I am a Chriſtian, a ſincere Chriſ- 
tian, according to the doctrine of the Goſpel. 


I am a Chriſtian, not as a diſciple of Prieſts, but 
as adiſciple of Jeſus Chriſt. My great maſter 
refined but little on doctrinal tenets, but inſiſted 


ſtrongly on moral obligations. He prefcribed 


_ fewer articles of Faith than good works; he 


commanded 


„ 6 TR 
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commanded us to believe only ſo much as is 


neceſſary to make us good. When he ſuper- 


ſeded the Law and the-Prophets, it was more 
by acts of virtue than articles of Belief. And 


| he hath told me, as well in his own words, as 


by thoſe of his Apoſtles, ** That whoſo loveth 
his brother hath fulfilled the Law.“ 


With regard to myſelf, being firmly con- 


vinced of the eſſential truths of Chriſtianity, which 


are the foundation of all good morality, I endea- 


your to nouriſh my heart with the ſpirit of the 
_ Goſpel, without perplexing my head about what 


appears in it dark and obſcure ; and being as fully 
perſuaded, that whoſoever loveth God above all 
things, and his neighbour as himſelf, is a true 
Chriſtian, I ſtrive to prove myſelf ſuch, laying 

aſide all thoſe doctrinal ſubtilties, thoſe impor- 
tant trifles with which the Phariſees ſo perplex 
our duty and confound our belief; placing, with 


St. Paul, even Faith itſelf below Charity. 


Happy in having been educated in a religion 
the moſt rational and pure upon earth, I remain 
inviolably attached to the worſhip of my - fa- 


thers: Like them, I take ſcripture and reaſon 
for the only rules of Faith: Like them, I pay 
no implicit regard to human authority, nor ſub- 
ſcribe to their formulas till I perceive the truth 


of them: Like them, I heartily join with the 


true ſervants of Jeſus Chriſt, and the real wor- 


ſhipers of God, to pay him homage, with the 
communion of the faithful, in his church. It is 


pleaſing and conſolatory, to be numbered amon 


its members, to aſſiſt in this publick worſhip of 

the Deity, and to reflect, while I am in the midſt 

of them, here am I with my brethren. 
Penetrated with due reſpect for a worthy paſ- 


tor, who, reſiſting the torrent of example, and 


_ judging 


Þ- 
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judging in. the truth, hath not excluded: from his 
church, a defender of God's cauſe, I ſhall pre- 
ſerve to the lateſt hour of my-life a gratefu! 
remembrance of charity ſo truly chriſtian. I 
ſhall ever think it an honour to be numbered 
among his flock, and hope never to bring a 
ſcandal on its members, either by my ſentiments, 
or conduct. But when injurious Prieſts arro- 
gate to themſelves a power to which they have 
no juſt pretenſions, when they take upon them 
to dictate what I ſhall believe, and inſolently bid 
me explain this, diſown that, retract my. words, 
or diſguiſe my meaning; their arrogance hath 
no effect on my ſincerity ; they cannot make me 
be guilty of falſhood in order to be orthodox, or 
ſay what I do not think merely to pleaſe them. 
And tho' my veracity may give them fo much 
offence as to make them eager to cut me off from 
the church, I am little terrified by a menace, 
which it is not in their power to put in execu- 
tion. They cannot prevent my heart from 
being united to the faithful; they cannot blot 
out my name from among the elect, if it be 
written in that number, They may deprive 
me, indeed, of many of the comforts of this 
life, but they cannot deprive me of my hope 
in that which is to come; where it is my moſt 
ſincere and ardent with to have Jeſus Chriſt 
himſclf the umpire and judge between them 
and me. 4:6: | 

Such, my Lord, are my real ſentiments ; 
which, however, I do not lay down as a rule 
for others, but only declare them to be mine, 
and that ſuch they will remain, as long as it 
pleaſes, not men, but God, who alone is ca- 
pable of changing my heart and mind. For 

e | | {0 
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ſo long as I may be what J am, and think as 
I now do, I ſhall ſpeak as I now ſpeak. Very 
different, I muſt own, is this conduct to that of 
your nominal Chriſtians; who are always ready 
to believe, or to ſay, what their eaſe, or intereſt, 
require them to ſay or believe; being ſatisfied 
they are good Chriſtians enough, provided 
their writings are not burnt, and no arret be 
iſſued out againſt them. They live like people 
firmly perſuaded, that it ĩs not merely neceſſary 
they ſhould confeſs this or that article, but that 
ſuch confeſſion is ſufficient to entitle them te 
heaven; whereas I am perſuaded, on the con- 
trary, that the eſſential part of religion conſiſts 
in the diſcharge of practical duty, and that it is 
not merely neceſſary that a man ſhould be juſt, 
compaſſionate, humane, and. charitable, but 
that whoever is truly ſo, believes enough for 
his ſalvation. As for the reſt, indeed, I muft 
own their doctrine is much more commodious 
than mine, and that it would coſt a man much 
leſs trouble to get himſelf ranked among the 
number of the 5 ithful for his opinions than 
for his virtues. 4 | 
Whether I ought to have kept my ſentiments 
| on theſe matters to myſelf, as it is inceſſantly 
told me, or whether, when I had the courage 
to publiſh and own them, I attacked the laws 
and diſturbed the peace of ſociety, we ſhall en- 
quire preſently. But before J enter on this en- 
quiry, permit me to entreat your Lordſhip, and 
every reader of this letter, to place ſome con- 
fidence in the ſolemn declarations of a friend to BY 
truth, and not to follow the example of thoſe, 
who, without proof or probability, and _ 
on the. ſuggeſtions of their own hearts, accule 
me of atheiſm and irreligion, and that in contra- 
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diction to the moſt ſerious and poſitive proteſ- 
tations, and- which nothing on my part ever 
rendered ſuſpeted. I ſhould not think I have 
the appearance of a man who diſguiſes his ſen- 
timents; nor is it eaſy to ſee what intereſt I 


can have in ſo doing. It ought to be preſumed, 


at leaſt, that a man, who expreſſes himſelf fo 
freely concerning what he doth not believe, 
muſt be ſincere in what he actually profeſſes; 
and that when his converſation, his actions, and 
his 2 all perfectly agree on this head, 
whoever fhall dare to affirm, he is guilty of 
falſhood, without having the omniſcience of the 
Deity, muſt be guilty of a notorious falſhood 
himſelf. 1 | „ 
I had not always the happineſs of a retired 
life; I have mixed with people of all characters, 
have known men of all parties, believers of all 
ſes, and freethinkers of all ſyſtems. I have 
ſeen the high and the low, the libertine and 
the philoſopher. I have had friends who 
have been fincere, and others who were not 
ſo : I have been beſet with ſpies and with ene- 
mies; and the world is full of people who hate 
me for the injuries they have done me. I con- 
jure them all, notwithſtanding, of what kind 
ſoever, publickly to declare, what they know 
of my belief as to matters of religion; to de- 
clare, whether during the moſt conſtant fami- 


liarity, the moſt intimate connection, whether 


in the midſt of convivial gaiety, or in the moſt 
ſecret confidence of private converſation, the 

eyer found me different from myſelf in this re- 
ſpect. Let them declare, if, when they were 
pleaſed to rally or argue with me, they found 


me at any time affected with their arguments or 
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my ſentiments, or if they could diſcover any 
thing in the bottom of my heart, which I con- 
cealed from the public. Let them ſay, if, at 
any time whatever, they have found in me even 
the ſhadow of impoſture or hypocriſy ; let them 
declare what they know, and expoſe me to the 
world. I not only conſent to it, but beg them 
to do it; diſpenſing with every obligation they 
may think themſelves under to the contrary. 
Let them ſpeak out boldly, not what they would 
have me be, but what they know I am, Let 
them judge of me from their conſciences ; I am 
not atraid to truſt my honour in their hands, 
and promiſe to take no exceptions at what they 
may truly aver. 

Let thoſe who charge me with the want of 
religion, becauſe they themſelves have none, 
and cannot conceive how others can have any: 
let theſe, I ſay, firſt agree, if they can, among 
themſelves. Some of them diſcover only. an 
atheiſtical ſyſtem in my works; others again 
pretend, that in my writings I aim at glorifying 
God without believing in him in my heart. 
They tax my writings with impiety, and my 
ſentiments with hypocriſy. But if 1 publickly 
teach atheiſm, I am not in that, according to 
their notions, an hypocrite ; and if I affect to 
believe what I do not, in that I inculcate no 
impiety. Thus by comparing their contradic- 
tory imputations, their calumny expoſes itſelf ; 
but malevolence is blind, and paſſion is inca- 
pable of reaſon. I do not, indeed, pretend to 
that degree of faith, which is ſo much the boaſt 
of perſons of indifferent probity, that implicit 
belief, which heſitates at nothing, but readily 
admits of every thing that is propoſed to it, and 
N 992 throws 
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throws aſide, or diſſembles concerning thoſe ob- 
jections it cannot reſolve, I have not the happi- 
neſs to ſee in revelation the evidence they pretend 
to find there; and if I declare myſelf in its favour, 
it is becauſe my heart induces me to it, becauſe 
it preſents nothing to me but conſolation, and 
becauſe there appear to me as many difficulties 
in rejecting it; but it is not becauſe its evidence 
appears to me demonſtrative; for in reality it 
.doth not. Indeed I am not ſufficiently learned 
.ever to underſtand a demonſtration, which re- 
quires ſuch profound erudition, to deduce and 
comprehend, Is it not, however, very whimſi- 
cal to conclude, that I, who openly profeſs my 
_ doubts and objections, am an hypocrite, and 
that thoſe people who are ſo very poſitive, and 
who decide fo abſolutely on moſt points, and 
are ſo certain of every thing, without havin 
better proof than myſelf ; that thoſe people, in 
ſhort, who are not a jot more learned than 1 
am, and who, without obviating my objections, 
reproach me with propoſing them, ſhould be 
accounted ſincere? 

But to what end ſhould Lbe achypocrite, and 
what ſhould I gain by it? I have openly made 
an attack on particular intereſts, have ſtirred up 

all parties againſt me; the cauſe of God and of 
humanity, is what I have maintained, and who 
is there concerns himſelf about that? What J 
have written on this ſubject hath not made the 
Jeaſt impreſſion; nor is there a ſoul who thinks 
himſelf obliged to me for it. Had I declared 
myſelf openly-in favour of atheiſm, the devo- 
tees could not have uſed me worſe, and my 
other enemies, not leſs dangerous, would not 
have given my reputation ſuch frequent ſtabs in 

* RAG. e = 1 
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ſecret. Had I declared myſelf openly in favour 


of atheiſm, the one party would have attacked 
me with more reſerve, in ſeeing me defended by 


the other, and obferving me diſpoſed in myſelf 


to revenge: But a man who fears God, is him- 
ſelf little to be feared ; his party is not formi- 
dable; he is alone, or nearly ſo, and the world 


may ſafely do him a great deal of wrong, before 


he will think of returning it. Had I declared 
myſelf openly in favour of atheiſm, in thus ſe- 
parating myſelf from the church, I ſhould at 
once have deprived its Miniſters of the means 
of inceſſantly harraſſing me, and making me 
bear all the little airs of their eccleſiaſtical ty- 
ranny : I ſhould not have been ſubject to fo 
many idle cenſures ; but inſtead of fo furiouſly 
condemning my writings, they would have 
been under the neceſſity of refuting them, which 
would. not have been quite ſo eaſy. In ſhort, 


had I declared myſelf open'y in favour of athe-- 
iſm, they would at firſt. have made a little cla=_._ 
mour, which would have ſoon ſubſided, and Cl! 


ſhould have been ſoon at peace, as have been 


all others ; the people of God would have taken 


no cognizance of me, nor thought they did me 
a favour, in not treating me as a perſon excom- 
municated ; ſo that I ſhould thus have been quit, 
with the world. The Saints of Iſrael would 
not have writ me anonymous letters, venting 
their charity in pious abuſes; they would not 
have taken the trouble to aſſure me, in all meek- 
neſs and humility, that I was a wicked wretch, 
an execrable monſter, and that it had been but 
too happy for the world, had ſome good Chriſ- 
tian but taken care to ſtifle me in my cradle: 
Again, the well-meaning part of mankind,. 
regarding me, on their part, as a reprobate, 
Fi. | O 3 would 
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would never have tormented themſelves, or me, 
to bring me back into the right way; they 
would not have pulled me to the right and to 


the left, nor have wearied me out with their re- 


monſtrances; they would not have reduced me 
to the neceſſity of commending their zeal, while 
I condemned their importunity, or of gratefully 
acknowledging they were called, to plague me 
to death with their good-will. 

No, my Lord, to be an hypocrite, I A be 
both a madman and a fool; I ſhould be mad to 
turn impoſtor for any ching I require of man- 
kind; and a conſummate fool, not to ſee that 
the method I have taken, could lead only to 
misfortunes in this life; and that, if even I 
might reap ſome advantages by it, I could not 
do it without contradicting myſelf. It is not 
too late, indeed, to take theſe advantages now; 
I need only bring myſelf to impoſe on the 
world for a moment, and I might triumph over 


my enemies. I am not as yet arrived at old 


age, and may poſſibly have long to ſuffer ; the 
public "I reſpecting me may change once 
again: But if ever I arrive at honours or for- 
tune, by whatever means I may attain them, I 
ſhall then be aſſuredly an hypocrite. 

A friend to truth doth not ſtake his reputa- 
tion on one opinion, or another; whatever he 
ſays, provided it be what he thinks, conduces 
to his purpoſe. He who is intereſted only in 
being ſincere, hath no temptation to deceive ; 
and there is no man of common ſenſe, who doth 
not prefer the moſt ſimple method when it is 
alſs the moſt certain, My enemies may make 
the moſt of their abuſe ; they will not be able 
to deprive me of the honour of being a man 
who * truths” on all. occaſions; of being 

the 
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the only author of theſe times, as well as of 
many preceding ages, that hath written ſin- 
cerely, and hath ſaid only what he believed. 
They may, for a while, ſully my reputation by 
dint of falſe reports and calumniecs; it will, 

ſooner or later, however, triumph over them; 
for, while they will be varying in their ridicu- 
lous imputations, I ſhall remain the ſame, and, 
without any other art than my native frankneſs, 


ſhall have it always in my power to diſappoint 
them. | 


_«« But this frankneſs, it may be ſaid, is un- 
' ſeaſonable, with regard to the publick. The 
truth is not to be ſpoken at all times: And 
tho' ſenſible people may be of your opinion, it 
is not proper the vulgar ſhould adopt ſuch ſen- 
timents.“ Such are the reflections which are 
made me on all ſides; and perhaps ſuch is the 
reflection you yourſelf would make me, were 
we alone in your cloſet. Such changeable 
creatures are men-! They vary their language 
as they do their habit, and ſpeak the truth on) 
in their night-gowns. When they are dreſſed, 
they are equipped only to deceive, and are not 
only knaves and impoſtors in the face of the 
world, but are not aſhamed to puniſh, againſt 
the dictates of their own conſciences, every 
one who dares not be as knaviſh and deceitful 
as themſelves. But is the maxim itſelf true, 
that truth ought not to be ſpoken at all times? 
or rather, that all truth ought not to be di- 
vulged? Were it alſo true; would it thence 
follow that no error ſhould be diſproved ? or 
that the extravagancies of mankind are ſo ſacred, 
that we ſhould re ſpect them all without excep- 
tion? This is a point which ought to be exa- 
bs | O + mined, 
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mined, before I admit fo vague and ſuſpicions 
a maxim; which, were it true in itſelf, might 
be rendered falſe by. miſapplication. I have a 
great inclination, my Lord, to adopt here m 
uſual method, and to give the hiſtory of my 
ideas, as a reply to my accuſers; for I conceive, 
cannot more fully juſtify all I have dared to fay, 
than by repeating all I have dared to think. 

No ſooner. was Jof an age to obſerve man- 
kind, than I took notice of their actions, and. 
liſtened to their diſcourſe ; when, ſeeing their 
behaviour agreed but little with. their conver- 
fation, I endeavoured to find out the reaſon of 
that difference; and diſcovered, that to be and to 
appear, were two things as different as thoſe of 
ipeaking and acting; this latter difference being 
the cauſe of the former, and ariſing itſelf from 
a cauſe which remains to be pointed out. 

This J found to exiſt in the preſent defective 
Nate of ſociety, in every reſpect contrary to na- 
ture, which nothing can totally ſuppreſs; inceſ- 
ſantly tyrannizing over her, and forcing her to 
reclaim her juſt rights. I traced the conſequences 
of this contradiction, and ſaw that it was alone 
. ſufficient to account for all the vices of indivi- 
- duals, and all the evils of ſociety. Henee I 
concluded, it was unneceſſary to ſuppoſe men 
naturally wicked, when I could thus trace the 
origin and progreſs of their depravity. Theſe 
reflections naturally eonducted me to farther 
_ reſearches into the human mind, conſidered in 
a ſtate of civil ſociety ; in which found that 
the cultivation of ſcience, and the propagation 
af vice, went hand in band together, and in- 
. creaſed in the ſame proportion, not indeed with 
regaid to individuals, but to a whole people; a 
diſtinction which I have always been careful to 
make,, 
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make, though none of my een have at- 
tended to it. 6 
Il ſought the truth in bent ; but there 1 
found nothing but falſhood and errors. I con- 
ſulted authors themſelves; but theſe were mere 
quacks, who diverted themſelves with impoſing 
on mankind ; who had no rule of action but 
ſelf-intereſt, and had no other God than repu- 
tation; ever ready to decry and calumniate the 

reat who did not treat them as they pleaſed, 
and ſtill more ready to laviſh panegyric indiſ- 
criminately on thoſe who might hire them. 
By attending on thoſe who were authorized 
to ſpeak in public, I ſoon found they were either 
afraid or unwilling to ſay any thing diſagreeable 
to thoſe. by whom they were authorized; and. 
that, being hired by the Strong to direct the 
Weak, they could only ſpeak to the latter of 
their Juties, and to the former of their privileges. : 
Thus public inſtruction will always tend to im- 
poſture, ſo long as thoſe who adminiſter. it find 
their intereſt in deceit; and it is for them only 
that the truth is not proper to be ſpoken, But 
wherefore ſhould I be an W with men 
of this ſtamp? 

Are there any public prejudices which ought. 
to be .reſpeted ? This may poſſibly be; but it 
muſt be-when thoſe prejudices are ſo intimately: 
connected with. the order of ſociety, that they 
cannot be eradicated without rooting up, at 
the ſame time, thoſe things by which they are 
counteracted; ſo that it may be expedient to 
permit the evil, on account of the good. But: 
when things are brought to ſuch a ſituation „that 
every change muſt be for the better, can there 
be any n. ſo reſpectable, that we muſt: 
1 facrifice- 
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ſacrifice to them, reaſon, virtue, juſtice, and all 
the benefits, which truth may be productive of, 
to mankind ? For my part, I have engaged my- 
ſelf to ſpeak the truth, whenever it may be uſe- 
ful, as far as it is in my power: This is an en- 
gagement alſo which I ought to fulfil, to the 
utmoſt of my abilities, and which no one can 
fulfil in my ſtead ; becauſe every one bein 
equally bound to all, no one can diſcharge the 
obligation of another. Divine truth, ſaith 
St. Auguſtin, is neither mine, yours, nor his, 
but belongs to us all, on whom it forcibly calls 
to act in concert, to make it known to the 
world, under the penalty of being uſeleſs to our- 
ſelves, if we do not communicate it to others : 
for whoever would appropriate to himſelf a bleſſ- 
ing which God would have every one enjoy, 
loſes by that very uſurpation the good of which 
| he robs the public, and finds himſelf involved in 
error, for having betrayed the truth.” 
Mankind ought not to be inſtructed by halves. 
If they ought to remain in error, why ought the 
not to be left in ignorance ? To what avon 
are there ſo many ſchools and univerſities, to 
teach them what they ought not to know? What 
is the deſign of your colleges, your academies, 
and ſo many other learned inſtitutions ? Is it 
merely to amuſe and deceive the public, by 
vitiating their reaſon, and preventing their diſ- 
covery of the truth? Yes, ye Profeſſors of Falſ- 
hood, it is to abuſe, that ye pretend to inſtruct 
us, and, like the mercileſs robbers who hang up 
lanthorns on the rocks to deceive the unhappy 
mariner, ye light us on to deſtruction. . 
Such were my notions when I firſt took up 
che pen, and in laying it down, I have no reaſon 
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to change my ſentiments. I have always ob- 
ſerved, that the mode of public inſtruction had 
two eſſential defects, which it is impoſſible to 
remove. The one is, the inſincerity of the 
inſtructors; and the other, the blindneſs of the 
inſtructed. If men without paſſions were to in- 
ſtruct men without prejudices, their knowledge 
might indeed be more confined, but it would be 
more certain, and reaſon would always bear the 
ſway. Now, the intereſt of publick inſtructors 
will be ever the ſame, but the prejudices of the 
people, having no fixed foundation, are variable, 
and may be altered, perverted, augmented, or 
diminiſhed. It is only on this ſide, therefore, 
that inſtruction can have any certain hold of 
mankind, and it is to this every friend to truth- 
ſhould incline. He may have ſome hope of 
making the people more rezſonab'e, but can 
have none of making their leaders more honeſt. 

] have ſeen the ſame deceit prevail in religion 
as in politicks, and have been much more con- 
cerned at it. The-evils of government may 
render its ſubjects miſerable only upon earth; 
but who knows how far miſtakes in point of 
conſcience may not be injurious to unhappy 
mortals hereafter ? ] have obſerved the world 
full of creeds, tenets, and modes of worſhip, 
all followed without any real belicf therein; and 
have ſeen that, nothing of all theſe affecting ei- 
ther. the underſtanding or the heart, they had but 
very little influence on moral conduct. I muſt 
ſpeak to you, my Lord, on this head, without 
diſguiſe. The true believer cannot accommodate 
himſelf to this grimace: He is ſenſible that man 
is an e re requiring a reaſonable 
worſhip, and that he is a ſocial being, whole 
ſyſtem of morals ſhould ” 1 to the * 
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of humanity. Let us find, in the firſt place, 


this worſhip and this morality; which would be 
applicable to mankind in general: If, after this, 
it be requiſite to diſtinguiſh them into na- 
tional forms, we ſhould examine into their 
foundations, relations, and conveniencies,. 
and, after having determined what are the 
religion and morality of the man, determine 
what are thoſe of the citizen. In doing this, 
we ſhould be particularly careful not to imitate 
your good friend M. 7% de Fleury, who, to 


eſtabliſh his Janſeniſm, would root up all natural. 


law and moral obligation : ſo that, according 
to him, a contract between a Chriſtian and an 
Infidel muſt be void,. becauſe there is no law. 


common to-both. ' 


Hence I ſaw there were two methods of ex- 
amining and comparing different religions ; the 
one relative to the truth and falſhood they con- 
tained, either with regard to the natural and 
ſupernatural facts on which they were eſtabliſned, 
or with regard to the ideas we derive from rea- 
ſon, of the Supreme Being, and the religious 
worſhip he requires of us: The other relative to 
their moral and temporal. effects upon earth, ac- 
cording to the good or evil they might be of to 
ſociety, and to mankind. Now, we muſt not, 
in order to prevent this two-fold examination, 


begin by affirming, that both theſe things go 


together, and that the trueſt religion is alſo the 
moſt ſalutary for ſociety ; this being-preciſely 
the point in queſtion-: ner ought men to raile 
an outcry of tmpiety and atheiſm againſt thoſe 
who treat this queſtion ;. as it is one thing to. 
believe, and another to examine into the effects 
of our belief. i . 

It appears very certain, indeed, that if man 
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be naturally formed for ſociety, the trueſt reli- 
gion mult be alſo the moſt ſocial and humane; 
for God would certainly. have. us to be what he. 
made us; and if it be true that we are naturally 
wicked, we ſhould be diſobedient to him in wiſh- 
ing to be otherwiſe.. Add to this, that religion, 
conſidered as a kind of relation between God 
and man, cannot contribute to the glory of the 
former, but by the happineſs of the latter ; be- 
cauſe the other term of the relation, which. is 
God, is above every thing that man can do either 
for or againſt it. 
This opinion, however, probable as it is, is. 
ſubj ect to great difficulties, on account of hiſ- 
torical facts which contradict. each other. The 
Jews were enemies by birth to all other people, 
and founded their own eſtabliſhment on the de- 
ſtruction of ſeven nations, according to the ex- 
preſs orders which they received from God. 
Again, the Chriſtians have had their holy wars, 
and war is undoubtedly deſtructive to mankind: 
All parties have perſecuted and been perſecuted 
in their turn, and perſecution is undoubtedly 
hurtful to mankind : Many ſects of them pro- 
feſs, and make a merit of celibacy; but celibacy i is 
undoubtedly ſo hurtful to mankind, that if it were 
adopted univerſally, the whole human race muſt 
periſh *. If theſe conſiderations be not ſufficient 


to 


1 Chaſtity and continence have their uſe, even 
with regard to population 3 ; it is always good to have 
the command over one's ſelf ; hence a ſtate of vir- 
ginity is always reſpectable: but it does not thence 
tollow, that it is good or commendable to perſevere 
in that ſtate during life, in contradiction to nature 
and the me of our being. We have generally more 


reſpect 
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toauthorize us to decide concerning religion, they 
afford a ſufficient reaſon for us to examine into 
it; and I require nothing elſe but permiſſion to 
make this examination. | neither ſay nor think, 
that there is no good religion upon earth; but 
I affirm, and it is but too true, that there never 
has been a religion publickly eſtabliſhed which 
bath not given the moſt cruel wounds to hu- 
manity. All parties have occaſionally tormented 
their fellow creatures, and offered human ſa- 
crifices to the Deity. Whatever may be the 
Tource of theſe contradictions, certain it is they 
ſubſiſt; and can it be a crime to wiſh their re- 
moval? Chaſtity never thirſts after blood, nor 


reſpect for a marriageable girl than for a young mar- 
ried woman ; but we have more for a mother of a 


family than for an old maid; and this appears to me 


very reaſonable. As we do not marry ſo ſoon as we 
are born, nor is it proper to marry very young, a 
ſtate of virginity, which all ought to ſupport and 
eſteem, is uſeful and neceſſary, as it is Alder and 
honourable ; but it is ſo only with a view, at a proper 
time, to beſtow its purity on that of marriage. 


How! will it be ſaid, with an air of triumphant 


raillery, do theſe old batchelors pretend to preach 
up the obligations of matrimony ? Why do not they 


themſelves marry ? Very true, why do they not, 


indeed ? It is becauſe your abſurd inſtitutions have 


made a ſtate, which is ſacred and delightful in itſelf, 


ſo ridiculous and unhappy, that it is almoſt impoſſible 


to ſupport it without being either a knave or a fool, 
Ye ſceptres of- iron, abſurd laws! it is you whom 
we may reproach for our not having fulfilled our 
duties on earth: it is from us the cry of nature is 
heard againſt your barbarity. How can you pre- 
ſumptuouſly reproach us with the miſery to which 
you have reduced us? | 

. : r - doth 
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doth the love of one's neighbour inſpire us with 
the thoughts of maſſacre. In like manner, it is 
not zeal for the ſalvation of fouls that is the 
cauſe of perſecution ; pride, arrogance, and ſelf- 
love are the cauſe. The more unreaſonable 
any religion is, the more it is propagated by 
force: He who profeſles abſurd tenets, cannat 
bear that others ſhould ſee them repreſented in 


their true light. Reaſon, in ſuch a caſe, be- 


comes the greateſt of crimes, and muſt, at all 
events, be ſuppreſſed, as men are aſhamed to 
want it in the eyes of others. Thus abſurdity 
and perſecution have the ſame ſource. Man- 
kind muſt be conſtantly terrified and intimidated, 
Leave them a moment to the uſe of their reaſon, 
and you are undone. | FEY 

On this conſideration alone, it appears to me 
an act of public good, to inſtruct people, under 
ſuch circumſtances, to reaſon on the ſubject of 
religion: for by ſo doing, they are inſtructed in 
their moral obligations, perſecution is deprived 
of its ſting, and humanity is reſtored to its na- 
tive rights. To this end, however, it is neceſſary 
to recur to general principles, to ſuch as are 
common to all mankind ; for if, when. you 
begin to reaſon, you lay any ſtreſs on the autho- 
rity of Prieſts, you put a ſword into her hand, 
and furniſh her with the means of perſecution. 

Thoſe who love peace alſo ſhould never re- 
cur to the authority of books. This is the wa 
never to come to any determination. Books 
have been the ſource of inexhauſtible diſputes. 
Take a view of the hiſtories of nations; and 
you will find that ſuch as had no books had no 
diſputes among them. Would you ſubject man- 
kind to human authority, they would all be ſo 
differently affected by it, that tho' every one 
e 8 ſhould 
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mould be poſſeſſed of the greateſt ſincerity and 
the ſoundeſt judgment, it would be impoſſible 
for them ever to agree. Never reaſon, therefore, 


on the maxims or arguments of others. Human 


language is not ſufficiently clear and explicit: 
Not even God himſelf, ſhould he deign to ſpeak 
to us after our mode of ſpeech, could ſay any 
thing which would not. aftord us ſome occaſion 
e. * 
Our languages are the work of men, and 
men are creatures of confined talents. Our 
languages are the work of men, and men are 
deceitful. Hence, as there is no truth ſo clearly 
'announced,. but that chicanery will find it in 
ſome degree equivocal, fo there is no falſhood 
ſo groſs that it may not. be ſupported by ſome 
pretended reaſoning, | 1 
WMe will ſuppoſe, for inſtance, that a man 
mould ſurprize us at midnight, by declaring it 
to be broad day; our ſurprize would, doubtleſs, 
be accompanied with laughter, and we ſhould 
treat him with ridicule; but give him only time 
and means to eſtabliſh a ſect, and ſooner or later 
you would ſee his partizans labouring to prove 
that he was in the right. They would ſay, that 
when he pronounced it was day, it certainly 
was ſo in ſome part of the world or other; and 
nothing could be more true. Others again 
might refine upon the aſſertion, and maintain, 
that, as there. are always ſome particles of 
light ſcattered up and down in the atmoſphere, 
it is day-light even all night long. And thus a 
number of ſubtle caſuiſts joining in the diſpute, 
they would preſently make you ſee the ſun ſhine 
at midnight. This evidence, indeed, might 
not prevail univerſally ; the debate degenerating, 
according to cuſtom, into cruelty and — | 
. , 6 { ne 
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One party would be for the explication, another 
againſt it; one would be for taking the matter 
in a figurative ſenſe, and the other in a ſimple 
one. Some would ſay, he affirmed at midnight, 
that it was then day, and it was night. Others 
would ſay, he affirmed at midnight that it was. 
day, and it was day. Each would tax his op- 
ponent with inſincerity and obſtinacy: A battle 
or maſſacre muſt end the diſpute ; ſtreams of 
blood would flow on all ſides; and if the new ſect 
ſhould in the end be viaotibus; it would be de- 
monſtrated that it is day at midnight. Such is. 
the hiſtory of almoſt all the quarrels that have 
ariſen about religion. 

The innovations of moſt religious ſectaries 
have been eſtabliſhed by fanaticiſm, and maintain- 
ed by hypocriſy : hence it is that they are ſo 
repugnant to reaſon and virtue. Enthuſiaſm. 
never reaſons; ſo that, whilſt its frenzy laſts, 
any thing goes down, nor is it very nice about 
articles of faith. Its method alſo is extremely 
convenient ; doctrines are ſo eaſily adapted, and 
morals ſo difficult to practiſe, that, taking tlie 
eaſieſt way, they ſupply the want of good works 
by the merit of an implicit faith. But after all, 
fanaticiſm is a critical ſtate which cannot laſt far. 
ever. It hath its fits long and ſhort, more or 
leſs frequent; and hath its intermiſſions, during. 
which indifference prevails. During theſe in- 
tervals, the believer comes. a little to himſelf, 
and is aſtoniſhed to find himſelf. furrounded with. 
ſuch a heap of abſurdities. But the religion is 
eſtabliſhed, its forms preſcribed, laws are enacted 
in ſupport of them, and tranſgreſſions are 
puniſhed. Who will venture to ſtand up, of 
© himſelf, to proteſt againſt all theſe ? to except 

againſt the laws of his country, and deny the 

% religion, 
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1 e his fathers ? It is held more prudent 
to ſubmit in ſilence ; it is our intereſt to be of 
the opinion of thoſe whoſe poſſeſſions we are to 
inherit. Every one acts the ſame farce, there- 


fore, with his neighbours ; laughing in his 


ſleeve at what he affects publicly to revere, 


Such, my Lord, is the behaviour of the greater 


part of the profeſſors of moſt religions, and par- 
ticularly of yours; and ſuch is my key to the 
inconſiſtency, which is ſo remarkable between 
their doctrines and their practice. Their belief 
is all affectation, and their manners the ſame as 


their faith. | 


Why is it that one man is intereſted to take 
cognizance of the belief of another, or the ſtate 


of that of the citizens? It is, doubtleſs, be- 


cauſe it is ſuppoſed, that our. faith hath an in- 
fluence on our morals, and that on our ideas of 
the life to come, depends our conduct in the 
preſent. But, if this be not the caſe, of what 


| conſequence is our belief, or the affectation of 


it? The appearance of religion is no longer of 
5. other uſe than to diſpenſe with the reality. 

n a ſtate of ſociety, every one is entitled to 
inform himſelf, whether another believes him- 
ſelf under any obligation to be juſt; the ſovereign 
having the right to examine into the reaſons on 
which every one founds ſuch obligation. Add 


to this, that eſtabliſhed national forms ought to 
be obſerved; this is what I have particularly 


inſiſted on. But with regard to opinions merely 
ſpeculative, and that have no influence on 
morals, and which do not tend to the tranſgreſ- 
ſion of the laws; every perſon ſhould be at liberty 
to think as he pleaſed, nor would any one be 
either entitled, or intereſted, to dictate their ſen- 


any 
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any perſon, tho' inveſted with authority, come 


to aſk me my opinion concerning the famous 


queſtion of the hypoſtatical union; of which 


the Bible ſays not a word, tho? ſo many grown 


children have held councils, and ſo many un- 


happy men have ſuffered on that account; I 


ſhould civilly defire. him, after having owned. I 


did not underſtand, nor give myſelf any concern 
about the matter, to trouble himſelf about his 


own buſineſs ; and, if he ſtil] * 1 ſhould 
take my leave of him. 


This is the only principle, on which any 


thing determinate and equitable can be deduced 


from diſputes about religion; and without which, 
cvery one laying down, on his part, the thing 
in queſtion, nothing is agreed on, or underſtood; 
while religion, which ought to contribute to 
the happineſs of mankind, is productive of their 
greateſt evils. 


But as religions grow old, they loſe ſight of the” 


object they had firſt in view; they increaſe in 


ſobcilties, while every thing is to be underſtood, 
explained, and determined ; thus the doctrine 
grows daily refined, and the moral practices of 
It as conſtantly decay. There is undoubtedly a 
wide difference between the ſpirit of Deuterogo- 
my and that of the Talmud; between the ſpirit 


of the Goſpel and the quarrels about the Con- 


ſtitution. St. Thomas aſks, and determines it 
in the affirmative, Whether articles of faith da 
not multiply, by proceſs of time? That is to 
ſay, the ſucceſlive profeſſors, refining upon one 
another, come in time to know much more than 
hath been ſaid by 1 85 Chriſt and his Apoſtles. 
St. Paul ingenuouſly confeſſes, “ that he ſaw 
bings, but as through a glaſs darkly, and in 
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part. Our Theologues have made a much 


greater progreſs; they ſee every thing, know 
every thing; they have cleared up all the obſcu- 
rities of Scripture; have determined what ap- 


peared indeterminate ; ; and have ſhewn us, with 


their uſual modeſty, that the. ſacred writers 
ſtood in great need of their aſſiſtance to become 
intelligible, and that the Holy Spirit knew not 
how to explain itſelf clearly without them. 

When men have loſt ſight of their moral 
duties, to buſy themſelves pnly about the opi- 
nions and frivolous diſputes of Prieſts, a Chriſ- 
tian is no longer aſked,. if he believes in God, 
but if he be orthodox? he is required to ſub- 
ſeribe to a ſet form of uſeleſs and ſometimes un- 
intelligible tenets; and when he hath ſo done, 


All is well, he is aſked no farther queſtions. 
Provided he doth nothing to get himſelf hanged, 


he may live almoſt as he pleaſes; his morals are. 


nothing to the purpoſe, his belief is ſecure. 


When religion is.come to this paſs, of what uſe 
is it to ſociety, or advantage to individuals! ? It 
ſerves only to ſtir up diſſentions, troubles, and 
quarrels, of every kind, among them; and to 
ſet them a cutting each others throats about the 
ſolution of ænigmas. Certainly it would be better 
to have no religion at all, than a religion ſo 
egregiouſly miſapplied. Let us preſerve FR 
poſſible, from degenerating to that point, and 
be aſſured, in ſpite of chains and perſecution, 
that you will. de a meritorious ſervice to man- 
kind. 

Let us ſuppoſe that, wearied out with ſuch 
deſtructive quarrels, mankind ſhould aſſemble 
to put an end to them, and agree about a religion 
ne: to the different people on earth. Every 

one 
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one would begin, undoubtedly, by propoſing his 
own, as the only true, rational, and demonſtrable 
religion; as the only one agreeable to God and 

uſeful to man: But his proofs would by no 
means confirm his perſuaſions, at leaſt in the 
opinion of other ſects. Each party would have 
no voice but its own. It is no leſs certain that 
all the others would unite againſt it. In this 
manner the deliberation- might go round, one 
propoſing, and all the reſt rejecting; - this wide b 
never be the way to come to an agreement. It 
is to be conceived, therefore, that after much 
time loſt in ſuch puerile altercations, men of 
ſenſe would ſeek the means of conciliation, To 
this end, they would begin by baniſhing all 
profeſſed divines from the aſſembly ; nor would 
it be difficult for them to ſee how indiſpenſible 
this preliminary ſtep would be. This good 
work being done, they would ſay to the reſt; 
Fill you can agree upon ſome one principle, it is 
impoſſible you ſhould. even underſtand each 
other; and it is an argument by which no per- 
ſon ever was-convinced, to ſay you are in the 
wrong becauſe I am in the right. You ſay, this 
is right, becauſe it is agreeable to God ; but 
this is preciſely the very thing in queſtion, If 
we knew what religion was moſt agreeable to 
him, there would be.no farther diſpute between 
ug. You ſay that is right, becauſe it is uſeful . 
to mankind. This is quite another thing. 
Men may judge of this particular. Let us take 
this utility, therefore, as our guide ; and pro- 
_ .ceed to eftabliſh thoſe dottiines which are moſt 
conducive to it. We may thus hope to come 
as near the truth as it is poſſible: For it is to be 
preſumed that, whatever is moſt uſeful to his 
creatures, muſt be moſt agreeable to the Creator. 


« Let 
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« Let us ſee, then, if there be any naturat 


affinity between us; if there be any thing held 


in.common by us all. Ye Jews, what think 
you of the origin of mankind ? We think they 


are all the offspring of one common father. And, 


ou Chriſtians, what is your opinion on this 
ſubject? The ſame as that of the Jews. And, 
you Turks, what ſay ou We think the 
ſame as the Jews and Chriſtians. —Very well, 
ſo far is good, as men are all brothers, they 
ought undoubtedly to love each other as ſuch. 
«© But of whom, ſay you, did our common 
father receive his being ? For he certainly did 


not make himſelf, —Of the Creator of heaven 
and earth, Jews, Turks, and Chriſtians all 


agree in this : here is another great point gained. 
Again, of man, the work of this Creator, is he 
a ſimple or compound being? Is he formed of 
one ſubſtance, or of many? Anſwer, ye, Chriſ- 


tians ! He is compoſed of two ſubſtances, the 
one mortal, and the other immortal. — And you 
Turks! We think the ſame. —And you Jews ! 
We had formerly but confuſed ideas of this 
matter, as may be ſeen by the expreſſions of 


the ſacred writings ; but we have been ſince 
enlightened ; and at preſent are of the ſame 
opinion as the Chriſtians.” 5 

In proceeding thus, by way of interrogato- 
Ties, on divine providence, the life to come, 
and other matters eſſential to the peace of ſociety, 
and the good of mankind ; and having obtained 
almoſt uniform anſwers from every one, the 


queriſts would ſay to them (By the way, it is 
s are baniſhed the 
aſſembly ;) ** Wherefore, my friends, do you 


to be remembered that the Prie 


thus torment yourſelves ? You appear to be all 


agreed as to thoſe points which are of conſe- 
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quence for you to know ; and tho' you may 
differ in ſentiment as to other matters, I ſee ver 
little inconvenience. Draw up a few articles of 
an univerſal religion, which may be called, if 
you will, the humane and ſocial creed, and 
which every perſon living in ſociety may be ob- 
liged to receive. And if any one ſhould ſpeak or 
write againſt it, he ſhould be baniſhed from ſo- 
ciety, as an enemy to its fundamental laws. 
As to thoſe matters on which you are not all 
agreed, form of your particular creeds ſo many 
national religions, and profeſs them in ſincerity 

and truth ; but do not go on tormenting your- 
ſelves, in order to make other nations receive 
them, as you may reſt aſſured God Almighty 
doth not require this at your hands. For it is 
as unjuſt to inſiſt on ſubjecting others to your 
Opinions as to 18 laws; miſſionaries appearing 
to me to be juſt as wiſe as conquerors. 

„In purſuing each your different doctrines, 
however, ceaſe to imagine them ſo fully de- 
monſtrated, that thoſe who do not look upon 
them in that light are inſincere. Ceaſe to be- 
lieve, that all thoſe who examine your prooſs 
and reject their evidence, are for that reaſon 
obſtingte Infidels, whoſe incredulity is criminal. 

Ceaſe to think, that reaſon, a regard for truth, 
and ſincerity are confined to yourſelves. Do 
what we will, we are always induced to treat 

thoſe as enemies, whom we accuſe of wilfully 
reſiſting the force of evidence, We may lament 
their error, but we hate their obſtinacy. Give 
the preference to your own reaſons, if you. 
will; but always remember that ſuch as are not 
converted by them, may alſo have theirs. | 
Honour, in general, all the founders of your 


reſpectiye modes of worſhip. Let every one 
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pay the reverence, which he conceives due to that 


of his own; but let him not deſpiſe thoſe of 
others. They might be men of great genius 
and great virtues; and theſe are always reſpec- 
table. They have declared themſelves meſſen- 
gers from God; this might be, might or might 
not; it is a ſubject which the generality of man- 


Find cannot judge of, in an uniform and con- 


ſiſtent manner, the proofs of it-not being equally 
adapted to the comprehenſion of all. But, tho' 
this be the caſe, they ſhould not be haſtily 


treated as impoſtorss Who knows chow far 


continual meditations on the Deity, or the en- 
thuſiaſm of virtue, may have diſturbed, in their 
ſublime imaginations, the mean and regular 
order of their common ideas? A too great ele- 
vation of mind ſometimes turns the brain, and 
things are no longer ſeen in their ordinary light. 
Socrates himſelf imagined he had a familiar; 


but no one hath dared, on that account, to ac- 


cuſe him of being a knave. Shall we treat the 
founders of a whole people, the benefactors of 
nations, with leſs regard than a particular in- 


dividual? 


In a word, let there be no more diſputes 
among you, about the preference due to your 


ſeveral religions. 398 are all good, when 


they are eſtabliſhed by law, and contain what 
is eſſential to your happineſs. The form or 
mode of worſhip, is the police of religions, and 
not its eſſenee, and it belongs to the Sovereign 
of every country to regulate it.” 

I have thought, my Lord, that a perſon, who 
ſhould reaſon thus, would not be, therefore, a 
blaſphemer, or impious; but that the concilia- 
tory expedient he might thus propoſe, would 
be juſt, rational, and uſeful to mankind, * 
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did not think, alſo, that it would prevent his 
having a particular religion or mode of worſhip, 
any more than other people, or his being as 
ſincerely attached to it. A true believer, know - 
ing that an infidel is alſo a man, and probably 


an honeſt one, may, without a crime, intereſt 


himſelf in his fate. He may juſtly prevent the 
introduction of any foreign mode of worſhip 
in his country; but let him not conſign to 


damnation all thoſe who think differently from 


himſelf; for whoever pronounces ſo raſh a judg- 
ment, becomes a profeſſed enemy to the whole 


human race, I am conſtantly told, that civil 


toleration ſhould be admitted, but not a theo- 
logical: for my part, I am of a contrary opi- 
nion, and believe that a good moral man, be 
his religion what it will, may be ſaved. But I 
do not, for that reaſon think it lawful to intro- 
duce foreign modes of worſhip in any country, 
without the permiſſion of its Sovereign : For 
tho' it may not be directly to difobey God, it 
is to diſobey the laws, and diſobedience to the 


laws is diſobedience to God. | 


With regard to ſuch religions as are once 
eſtabliſhed or tolerated in any country, I con- 
ceive it is both cruel and unjult to ſuppreſs them 
by violence, and that the Sovereign is his own 
enemy, who injures the religious ſectaries of his 


country. There is a wide difference between 


embracing a new religion, and profeſſing that 


in which we are born and bred : It is the firſt 


only that can in any ſhape be criminal. One 
ought neither to eſtabliſh a diverſity of reizgions, 
nor ſuppreſs thoſe which are once eſtabliſhed : 


For a ſon cannot be to blame in adopting the 


religion of his father. All the arguments in be. 
Vor. III. Misc. P half 
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half of public tranquillity make againſt the ad- 
vocate for perſecution. Religion never cauſes 
any troubles in a ſtate, unleſs when the prevail- 
ing party would oppreſs the weak, or when the 
weaker party, being of a perſecuting ſpirit, can- 
mot live in peace with any other. But no law- 
ful worſhip, that is to ſay, a. worſhip compre- 
ending any thing of the eflence of religion, 
the profeſſors of which require of courſe nothing 
but peace and toleration, ever gave riſe to 
rebellions or civil wars; unleſs when it was 
forced to act in its own defence and repel its 
perſecutors. Never did the Proteſtants, for in- 
ſtance, take up-arms in France, unleſs when 
they have been perſecuted. Had they been permit- 
ted, they would have been contented to live in 
peace and quiet., I muſt frankly confeſs, indeed, 
that the reformed religion-had at firſt no right 
of eſtabliſhment in France contrary to the laws. 
But when, tranſmitted from fathers to children, 
3t became that of a confiderable part of the 
French nation, and the Prince had folemnly 
treated with this party in the edit of Nantz ; 
that edict became aa inviolable contract, which 
could not be annulled without the joint conſent 
of both parties: So that ever ſince that time, 
the proſeſſion of the proteſtant religion is, in my 
opinion, lawful in France. 

Indeed, were it not ſo, the ſubje& ſhould 
ſurely be leſt at liberty to chuſe the alternative 
of leaving the kingdom with his effects, or of 
remaining, on condition of his conforming to 
the eſtabliſhed religion. But to compel them 
to flay, and yet refuſe to tolerate them ; to in- 
ſiſt on their exiſtence and annihilation at the 
. time; to deprive them of 285 common pri- 
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vilege of nature, to annull their marriages *, 


to declare their children baſtards —But hold, I 


ſhall ſay too much, in ſpeaking the truth here. 

I may venture to obſerve, however, that it 
might be political to deprive the French Proteſ- 
tants of their chiefs : But the government 
ſhould have ſtopped there. Political maxims have 


their applications and diſtinctions. In order to 
prevent diflentions, which there is no longer 
any juſt reaſon to fear, the government hath de- 


prived itſelf of very conſiderable reſources of 


which it ſtood in great need. What hurt can a 


party do, in ſuch a kingdom as France, which 
hath neither great men nor nobility at their 


In an arret of the Parliament of Toulouſe, con- 
-cerning the affair of the unfortunate Calas, the Pro- 
teſtants are reproached with intermarrying with each 
other; marriage being, according io the Protefiants, au 
cr merely pos, and of courſe, biz, both in its form 
and effects, to the will an i pleaſure of the King, Sa 


becauſe marriage is reckoned by the Proteſtants a 


civil act, it muſt follow that they are obliged to ſub- 
mit to the will of the King, who makes it an act of 
the Roman Catholick religion. Thus the Proteſ- 
tants, to be legally entitled to marry, are obliged 
to become Catholicks, notwithſtanding, according 
to them, it is an act purely civil. Such is the logic 
of Meſſrs. the Parliament of Toulouſe.— The king- 
dom of France is ſo very extenſive, that the French 
imagine the whole human race ſhould have no other 


laws than theirs. I heir Parliaments and tribunals 


appear to have no idea of the law of nature and of 
nations; and it is very remarkable, that in all this 
-great kingdom, in which are ſo many Univerſities, 
Colleges and Academies, wherein are taught ſo many 


_ frivolous arts and ſciences, there is not one profeſ- 


ſor of natural law among them. The French are 


the only people in Europe who have looked on this 


ſtudy as uſeleſs, 
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head ? Examine into all your preceding wars, 
called religious, and you will find them to have 
taken their riſe at court, and amidſt the cabals 


of the great. When the intrigues of the cabinet 


had embroiled publick affairs, the chiefs excited 


the people in the name of the Lord. But what 
intrigues, what cabals.can be formed by a parcel 
of tradeſmen and peaſants? By what means 


can they form a party, in a country. that con- 


tains nothing but ſervants and maſters, and in 


which equality of condition is either unknown 


or looked upon with diſhonour ? A tradeſman pro- 


poſing to raiſe troops might be liſtened to in 
England, but would ſet every body laughing in 
France *, 


If I were a King—No—a Minifter—ſtill leſs; 


but if I were a man in power in France, I ſhould 
Nay ; Every one among us is ambitious of poſts, 


employments; every one is for purchaſing the 


power to do ill; Paris and the court ſwallow up 


every thing. Let us leave theſe poor people to 
fill up the void of the Provinces ; but let them 


be tradeſmen and always tradeſmen, labourers 
and always labourers. Not being able to 
emerge from their ſituation, they will make the 
moſt of it, They will ſupply the place of our 


* The only ſituation in which a people, thus deſ- 


titute of chiefs, will take up arms, is that of deſpair, 
to which being reduced by their perſecutors, th 


have no other choice than in the- manner of thetr 
deſtruction. In which caſe, the world beholds with 
aſtoniſhment, the power which à contemptible party 


may deduce from their deſpair; a circumſtance 


which perſecutors never have calculated before-hand. 


And yet theſe wars have occaſioned ſo much blood- 
Med, that they ought ſerioully to think of the con- 
ſequence before they render them inevitable. 


people 
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people, in thoſe conditions of life which we all 
aſpire to get out of; they will make commerce 
and agriculture flouriſh, which we abandon; 
they will furniſh out our luxury ; they will la- 
dour, and we ſhall reap the fruits of it. 

If this project would not be more equitable 
than thoſe which are now purſued, it would at 
leaſt be more humane, and undoubted]y more 
uſeful, It is leſs the. tyranny and ambition of 
the great than their prejudices and confined- 
views, which are ſo injurious to the common 
people of all nations. | Ee 

I will conclude what I have to ſay on this ſub- 
ject, by tranſcribing a ſhort diſcourſe which bears 
ſome relation to it. 

A Parſis of Suratte' having ſecretly married a 
Furkith- woman, was diſcovered, ſeized, and, 
having refuſed to embrace Mahometaniſm, -was 
condemned to death. Before he went to execu- - 
tion, he addreſſed his Judge, in the following 
manner: — 85 : 

„Will you, then, take away my life? For 
what crime is it you puniſh. me? I have rather 
tranſgreſſed my own law than yours: My law 
ſpeaks to the heart, and is without cruelty; my 
crime hath been puniſhed by the cenſure of my 
brethren, But what have I done to you deſerv- 
ing of death? I have behaved to you as if you 
were of my family, and have choſen a ſiſter fiom - 
among you. I have left her to her own faith, 
and, for her own intereſt, ſhe hath reſpected 
mine. Confining myſelf willingly to her alone, 
I have honoured her as the inſtrument of that 
worſhip which the author of my being requires, ' 
and have by her means paid that tribute which 
every man owes to his ſpecies. Love beſtowed ' 
her on me, and virtue hath endeared her to me; 
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ſhe hath not lived in a ſtate of ſervitude, but 
hath entirely poſſeſſed the heart of her huſband ;. 
my fault hath made her no leſs happy than my- 
ſelf, To expiate ſo venial a crime, however, 
you would have had me turn liar and impoſtor ; 
you would have compelled me to profeſs your 
ſentiments, without reſpecting or believing 
them; as if the violator of our laws deſerved to 
be ſubjected to yours, you have offered to my 
choice perjury or death, and I have choſen the 
latter, for I will not deceive you. I die, then, 
fince it muſt be ſo; but I die worthy to revive. 
and reanimate the body of another juſt man. I 
die a martyr to my religion, without fear of chang- 
ing it after death for yours. May I come again to- 
the Mahometans to teach them to become hu- 
mane, merciful, and juſt: For ſerving the ſame 
God as we do, as there are not two Gods, you 
are blinded by your zeal to torment his fervants, 
and are only ſanguinary and cruel, bocauls you 
are inconſiſtent. | 
& You are mere children, that in your play 
are capable only of doing miſchief to mankind. 
ou imagine yourſelves wiſe, and you know 
nothing of God. Can your new-fangled tenets. 
be agreeable to him, who exiſts and hath been 
adored from all eternity? How can ſuch a 
modern people ſpeak of the religions eſtabliſhed 
before them? Our rites are as old as the ſtars 
in the firmament: The firſt rays of the ſun 
lighted up and received the homage of our fore- 
fathers. The great Zerduſt beheld the infancy 
of the world; he foretold and deſcribed the 
order of the univerſe : And yet you, ye men of 
yeſterday, you would ſet yourſelves up to be 
our Prophets. Twenty ages before Mahomet, 
i — de bictb of Iſmael or his i 0s 
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Magi were of ancient ſtanding. Our facred 
books had given law to Aſia and the world, while 
three great Empires had ſucceſfively flouriſhed 
and paſſed away under our anceitors, before 
yours had exiſtence. | 

Such, ye prejudiced mortals, is the difference 
between you and us. You call yourſelves. be- 
lievers, and you live like barbarians. Your in- 
ſtitutions, your laws, your ſ religion, nay, even 
your virtues, ſerve only to vex and debaſe hu- 
man nature, The duties you picſcribe are all 
gloomy and painful. Such aie your faſtings, 
ſelf-denial, ſtripes, mutilations, and ſecluſion; 
ye. know not how to Jay yourſelves under any 
obligations but ſuch as are attended with afffic- 
tion and reſtraint. You make men hate life,. 
and the means of their preſervation ; your wo- 
men are without men, your lands without culti- 
vation; youdevour the brutecreation, and maſſacre- 
the human; you delight in blood and cruelty, 
and by means of the twofold yoke of fanaticiſm 
and deſpotic power, impoſe cuſtoms that are de- 
ſtructive to our ſpecies and ſhocking to nature. 

« As to us, we are men of peace; we neither 
do, nor wiſh, ill to any thing that breathes, not 
even to our tyrants themſelves: We give them, 
without reluctance, the fruits of our labour, 
contented to be uſeful to them and to diſcharge 
our own duty. Our numerous herds ſtill cover 
your paſtures; the trees we plant, afford you 
fruit and ſhade; your lands, which we cultivate, 
ſupply you with nouriſhment by our means; a: 
ſimple and harmleſs people increaſe and mul- 
tiply under your oppreſſion, and draw from the 
boſom of our common mother that plenty and 
abundance which you could not have procured 
for yourſelves... The ſun, which lights us at 
| P 4 | labour, 
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labour, is a witneſs of our patience and your 
injuſtice ; when it riſes, it finds us conſtantly 
employed in well doing; and when it ſets it 
attends us home to our families, the: e to pre- 
pare ourſelves for new labour, 
The truth is known only to God. If, 
notwithſtanding all this, therefore, we are de- 
ceived in our religion, it is hardly to be believed: 
that we ſhall be condemned to Hell; we, who: 
are employed only in doing good upon earth ; 
and that you ſhould be of. the number of the- 
elect, and choſen of God, who do nothing but 
ill. But, ſuppoſing we are really in an error, 
you ought to ſhew it ſome reſpect, for your 
own advantage. Our piety makes you fat, and. 
yours makes you lean; thus we 1epair the miſ- 
chie's which are done you by a deſtructive reli- 
gion, Believe me, you had better let us enjoy. 
our own opinions, which are ſo uſeful to you; 
there being juſt reaſon to fear, that if we ſhould. 
adopt yours, it would prove the greateſt evil that 
could happen to you.” , OOF” 8 
I have thus endeavoured, my Lord, to give 
you an idea of that ſpirit, in which the Savoy- 
ard's creed was written, and of thoſe conſide- 
rations which induced me to publiſh it. On 
which, I now take the liberty to aſk you, in 
what reſpec can you call his 8 blaſphe- 
mous, impious, or abominable ? and what you 
find in it ſo ſcandalous and pernicious to man- 
kind? I aſk the ſame of thoſe who have charged 
me with publiſhing what I ought to have kept 
ſecret, and. with the intention of diſturbing the 
public peace and good order of ſociety ; a vague . 
and impertinent imputation, with which thoſe, 
who reflect leaſt on what is uſeful or hurtful, 
excite the credulous public againſt a well mean- 
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ing author, To recal people to the true faith: 
which they have thrown aſide, is this to teach 
them to believe nothing? To adviſe every one 
to ſubmit to the laws of their country, is this 
to diſturb the peace and good order of ſociety? 
Do I write againſt all religious worſhip, by ex- 
horting every people to abide by the eſtabliſhed: 
modes of their country? Do we deprive a man. 
of what he has, by adviſing him not to change 
it? Is the paying a reſpect to every religion, 
making a mock of all religions? In a word, is: 
it ſo eſſential to the profeſſors of each; to hate 
one another, that, if that hate be removed, reli-- 
gion itſelf is aboliſhed ? | 2 
Vet this is what the people are told, by thoſe: 
who are in power, when the public-odium is to 
be excited againſt the advocate for truth. So · 
now, ye cruel perſecutors, your arrets, your 
mandates, and your journals, exafperate and! 
abuſe the public on my account. On the credit: 
of your clamours the world conceives me a: 
monſter of wickedneſs : Your clamours, .how-- 
ever, will, ſooner or later; ſubſide, and my wri- 
tings will remain to your ſhame. The more 
moderate Chriſtians will ſearch them, with aſto-- 
niſhment, for thoſe horrid ſentiments you pre- 
tend to findithere, and will only ſee the morals 
of their divine maſter mixed with leſſons of 
peace, concord, and charity. May they learn! 
thence to be more juſt than their fäthers ! May 
the virtues they gather from thence avenge me 
one day of your maledictions Gel! 
Wich regard to ſuch-objections, as relate to . 
the particular ſects · into which the world is di- 
vided, would I could give them ſufficient force, 
to- make every, ono leſs opiniated of his own, .” 
and. leſs. an enemy to others; to induce everyy 
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one to be indulgent and candid, from the natural. 
and ftriking conſideration, that if he had been. 
born in a different country, or among a different 
ſect, he would have ;nfallibly taken that for 
error which he now takes for truth, and that. 
for truth which he now takes for error ! It is 
of ſo much conſequence to mankind to regard 
Jeſs the opinions, which ſerve to divide, than 
thoſe which unite them] On the contrary, by 
neglecting what they approve in common, they. 
are embittered againſt each other, on account 
of their particular ſentiments; ſtickling moſt: 
for thoſe opinions which ſeem the moſt unrea- 
tonable, while every one ſupplies with confi- 
dence that authority which reaſon refuſes. 
Thus, while we are all agreed at the bottom 
about every thing which is truly intereſting, and 
of which we take little notice, we ſpend our- 
hives in diſputation, in quarrelling, and in per- 
fecuting each other, on account of thoſe things... 
we underſtand the leaſt, and. which it is leaſt 
neceſſary for us to underſtand. Deciſions after 
deciſions are made to no purpoſe, and their con- 
tradictions palliated in vain by an unintelligible. 
jargon ; we find every day new queſtions to re- 
ſolve, and new ſubjects to quarrel about; be- 
cauſe every doctrine hath infinite branches, and 
becauſe every body, full of the importance of 
his petty refinement, believes that to be eſſential 
which is not ſo, and neglects what really is ſo. 
Hence, if any one propoſes objections which 
they cannot reſolve, which, on account of the 
perplexity of their doctrines, becomes every day 
more eaſy to do, they are as fretful as children; 
and ef dp more attached to their party 
than to che truth, and have more pride than ſin- 
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cerity,. the leſs they are able to prove, the leſs 
are they diſpoſed to pardon any doubt. 

My own hiſtory may ſerve to ſhew, better 
than any other, the judgment we ought to form 
of our modern Chriſtians; but as this would ſay 
more of them than is credible, it may, perhaps, 
one day give riſe to an opinion directly oppoſite; 

that which is now the opprobrium of my con- 
temporaries: may be their glory; when the well - 
meaning reader of my work fhall cry out in the 
fimplicity-of his heart. What heavenly times 
muſt thoſe have been when ſuch a book as this 
was burnt as impious, and its author perſecuted 
as a malefactor! Doubtleſs, the productions of 
that age muſt have breathed the moſt ſublime 
devotion, the whole earth muſt have been co 
vered with Saints. P? | 

But other books will likewiſe remain. It 
will be known, for example, that the ſame age 
produced a panegyriſt on the feaſt of St. Bar- 
tholomew, a. Frenchman, and, as it may well- 
be believed, an Eeccleſiaſtie, without exciting 
either Parliament or Prelate againſt him. Then, 
indeed, by comparing the morals of the two 
books, and the crimes of their reſpective au- 
thors, the language of, the world might be 

changed, and a different concluſion drawn. 
Thoſe are abominable doctrines which excite 
people td injuſtice, to murther, and fanaticiſm. 
For what can be more abominable than to re- 
duce violence and injuſtice to a ſyſtem, and to 
_ deduce them from the mercy of God? I ſhall: 
abſtain here from drawing a parallel that may 
diſpleaſe you. So far, however, your Lordſhip - 
will agree with me, that if France had profeſſed 
the e the Savoyard Prieſt, a r 

God 


ſo pure and ſimple, inculcating the fear of 
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and the love of man, your fields would not have 
ſo often been. dyed with blood; a people ſo gay 
and agreeable would not have aſtoniſhed the 
reſt of mankind with their cruelties in ſo man 
. maſſacres and perſecutions, from the time of the 
inquiſition of Toulouſe® to the feaſt of St. Bartho- 
lomew ; the Counſellor Du Bourg would not 
have been gibbeted, for having given his opi- 
nion in favour of the Proteſtants; the inhabi- 
tants of Merindol and the Cabrieres had not 
been put to death by an arret of the Parliament 
of Aix; nor in our own times the unhappy 
Calas been put to the torture and expired on the 
wheel, for a crime of which he could not be 
guilty. But we ſhall now- return, my Lord, 
to your cenſures, and the reaſons on which you 
found them. It is always men, ſays the Curate, 
who tell us the word of God, and who tell us 
it alſo in unknown tongues. On the contrary, 
we often ſtand in great need of God to aſcertain 
the word of men; it is, at leaſt, certain he 
might have given us his own word, inſtead of 
making uſe of ſuch ſuſpected inſtruments. The 
Curate complains that. ſo much human. teſti, 
mony is 1tquiſite to aſcertain the divine word; 


* It is true that. St. Dominic, a a Spaniſh © Saint, 
bore a conſiderable part in this Inquiſition. This 
Saint, according to a writer of his Order, had ſo 
much charity, in preaching a ainſt the Albigenſes, 
to unite himſelf: to certain 4. perſons, who, 
being zealous for the faith, took care to extirpate 
thoſe heretics, by the materials ſwerd who could 

not be ſubdued by the ſword of the ſpirit.— This. 
Kind of charity little reſembles that of our good. 
Curate, and was, indeed, differently rewarded. 
The profeſſors of the one are perſecuted, while thoſe. 
of the orber are eanonized, 
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How many men are they, ſays he, between God. 
aud. me / | 
To this you reply: To juſtify. this com- 
plaint, my, dear. brethren, . we ought to be able 
to affirm that a revelation mult be. falſe, when 
it is not made to every individual ; we ought 
to be able to ſay, that God cannot require us. 
to believe any thing he has ſaid, unleſs he had 
particularly addreſſed himſelf. to us.“ | 
On the contrary, however, this complaint is. 
juſtifiable only. by. admitting the truth of reve- 
lation. For if you ſuppoſe. it falſe, what com- 
plaint have you a. right to make againſt. the 
means God hath. made uſe of, when he hath. 
confeſſedly made uſe of none? Ought he to. 
account to you, for alt:the abuſes of an impoſtor ? 
When you permit yourſelves. to be duped, it is 
your fault, and not his. But if God, doubtleſs. 
at liberty to, uſe his oẽn means, hath given the. 
preference to thaſe which requite on our part ſo, 
much. erudition, and ſuch. profound inveſtiga- 
tion, is the Curate to blame to wiſh, That, 
being always reduced to the neceſſity of examin- 
ing, comparing, and verifying the evidence, 
God had, deigned to have ſaved him all that 
trouble; ſhould he have ſerved him. with a leſs. 
willing heart? z | 
Your minor, my Lord, is ſo admirable that. 
I. ſhall tranſeribe it verbatim. I am indeed fond 
of. making uſe of your own words ;, this is my. 
greateſt partiality. ** But is there not an in- 
finite number of facts eyen.prios. to that of the 
Chriſtian revelation, of. whieh it would. be ab- 
ſurd to doubt? Now by what means do we ac-. 
quire the knowledge of theſe facts but by hu- 
man teſtimony ? By what other means did our. 
| " Th | | Author; 
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author himſelf become acquainted with Sparta, 
with Athens, and with Rome, on whoſe laws, 
manners, and heroes: he laviſhes fuch. extrava- 
gant encomiums ? What a number of men be- 
tween him and even the hiſtorians that tranſ- 
mitted to him an account of thoſe events? 

4 If the ſubject were leſs ſerious, or had I leſs 
reſpeC for your: Lordſhip, this manner of rea- 
ſoning would furniſh me with an opportunity 
of diverting my readers; but God forbid that 
I ſhould forget what is due to the ſubie& I am 
treating, or to the perfons whom | addreſs. At 
the hazard, therefore, of being flat and inſipid 
in my reply, I ſhall content. myſelf with barely 
pointing out your error. ale | 
Tou will pleaſe to conſider, then, that it is 

perfectly conſiſtent: with the order of things, 
that human facts ſhould be atteſted by human 
witneſſes. They. cannot be confirmed by any 
other means; for how ſhould I know that Sparta. 
and Rome ever exiſted unleſs by means of con- 
temporary authors : Now between me and au- 
thors, who lived ſo far diſtant from me, there 
muſt neceſſarily be intermediate eommunicants: 
But where is the neceſſity of any fuch between 
God and me, and wherefore at leaſt ſuch as 
Uved at ſo great a diſtance of place and time, 
that they muft ſtand in. need of ſo many others? 
Is it fimple or natural that God ſhould have 
made choice of Moſes to ſpeak to John James. 
Rouſſeau? _. | oY 
Add to this, that no one is obliged, under pain 
of damnation, to believe that Rome or Sparta 
have exiſted ; nor is any one conſigned to eter- 
nal flames for having-doubted it. Every fact, of: 
Which wWe are not eye-witneſſes, muſt gain e = 
: | WA 
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with us from the moral evidence of its truth, 
and all moral evidence is capable of a greater or 
leſs degree of certitude.. Can I believe, there - 
fore, that divine juſtice will caſt me for ever 
into hell, merely for not determining exactly 
the point at. which. ſuch evidence becomes | ir- 
refragable ?. 

There is not an hiſtorical fact in the world 
more fully atteſted, than that of the Vampires. 
It is confirmed by regular information, certi- 
ficates of Notaries, "Surgeons, Vicars, and 
Magiſtrates. And yet, with ali this, who be- 
lieves in the Vampires? And ſhall we be all 
damned for not believing? However well at- 
teſted, even in the opinion of the incfedulous 
Cicero, are many of the prodigies related by 
Livy, I cannot help regarding them as ſo many 
fables, and certainly am not the only perſon- 
who doth ſo. My conſtant experience, as well 
as that of mankind in general, is much more 
convincing in this reſpect than the teſtimony of: 
individuals. If Sparta and Rome were in them- 
ſelves. prodigies, they. were prodigies of the 
moral kind; ſo that we ſhould be like the Lap- 
landers, ho fix the natural ſtature of man at 
four foot, if we ſhould circumſcribe the human 
mind within the flandard of thoſe little ſouls. 
which exiſt in modern times. 

You will pleaſe to remember, my Lord, that: 
1: goon to examine your arguments in them 
ſelves,” without defending thoſe you have con- 
traverted. After this neceſſary intimation, I with 
take the liberty. to make another. PPT on 

your method of argumentation. 

I will ſuppofe that an inhabftane! oß St. a 
James's Street, ſhould addreſs: himſelf to the 
| Archdiſhop of Paris, in the following manner: 
& I know,. 
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& know, my Lord, that you neither believe 
inthe beatification of St. John de Paris, nor in. 
the miracles which it pleaſed God to work openly 
on his tomb, in the fight of the moſt enlight- 
ened and numerous. multitude. I think it my 
duty, therefore, to aflure you, that I myſelf ſaw 
that Saint in perſon riſe up from the place: 
where his bones were depokted.”” _ 

To this, we will ſuppoſe, he adds: a detail:of: 
theſe particular circumſtances, which would-be: 
moſt ſtriking to the ſpectator of ſuch a fact. I. 
am perſuaded that, on receiving this piece of in- 
formation, you would begin your reply by en- 
quiring into the ſituation and ſentiments of the 
informant; concerning his confeſſor, and other. 
matters of that kind; and when you had com- 
prehended, both by his manner and difcourſegthat. 
he was a poor mechanick, who could not pro- 
duce his certificate of confeſſion, you. would be 
confirmed in the opinion of his being a Janſeniſt. 
In which caſe, you would doubtleſs anſwer him 
in a tone of raillery: Ay, ay, my friend, you 
are a convulſionary, and have ſeen the reſur- 
rection of the Abbe Paris? It is not at all ſur- 
prizing in you, who have ſeen ſo many otber. 
miracles.” | 900 

In reply to this, I go on to ſuppoſe, he perſiſts. 
in the truth of his relation. He will tell you, 
that he was not alone when he ſaw this miracle; 
that there were two or three: perſons withhim : 
who ſaw. the ſame thing, and that others, to 
whom he had ſpoken of it, aſſured him alfo they 
themſelves had ſeen the ſame. On this, you. 
would aſk him if all theſe witneſſes were Jan-- 
ſeniſts too? Ves, my Lord, they were; but 
this is no matter; they are ſufficient in number, 
of. itreproachable manners, of great good 
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and in every reſpect unexceptionable; the proof 
is compleat, and nothing is wanting to our 
declaration to aſcertain the veracity of the fact.“ 
Some leſs charitable Biſhops might ſend for a 
commiſlary, and. conſign the honeſt man, who 
had been honoured with this extraordinary vi- 
ſion, to the hoſpital: for lunatics. But you, my 
Lord, more humane, without being more cre- 
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dulous, would. content yourſelf, after giving : 
him a ſerious reprimand, to. diſmiſs him thus: 0 
know that two or three witneſſes, of good 1 
morals and common ſenſe, are ſufficient to at- 6 
teſt the life or death of a man; but I know not ; Y 
how many are requiſite to confirm the reſurrec- h 
tion of a. Janſeniſt. Go, then, my: friend, ; 


and till I know this, endeavour to reCtify and 
compoſe your brain. I diſpenſe with your faſt- 
ing; and here is ſomething to buy you a good. 
dinner,” | C | 
This, my Lord, is nearly what you would 
ſay to him, and what every other ſenſible man 
would ſay, in the ſame caſe. Hence I con- 
clude, as well from your Lordſhip, as from 
every other man of ſenſe, that the moral proofs, 
ſufficient to aſcertain the facts which are in the 
order of poſlibilities, are not ſufficient to aſcer- 
tain facts of a different order, or thoſe which 
are ſupernatural : On which I leave you to judge 
of the juſtice of your compariſon. And yet, the 
following is the exulting inference. you bring 
forth againſt me: © The ſcepticiſm of our 
author, therefore, with regard to this particu- 
lar, is evidently. founded on nothing but the 
intereſts of his own infidelity,” “/ I 
If my infidelity, my Lord, ſhould ever 
procure me a Biſhoprick, worth an hundred 
5 thouſand. 
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thouſand livres per annum, you might then talk: 
of the intereſts of my infidelity, 

I proceed to tranfcribe your remarks ; taking 
the liberty only of reſtoring, when neceſſary, 
thoſe paſſages of my book which you have 
omitted. ; 

„ What if a man (ſays he a little further) 
ſhould come and harangue us in the following 
manner: I come, ye mortals, to announce to you the 
| evill of the Moſt High. acknowledge in my voice, 
that of him, who fent me. 1 command the Sun to. 
move backwards, the Stars to change their þlaces,,. 
the Mountains io diſappear, the Waves to remain 
fixed on high, and the Earth to wear a different. 
aſpeft. Who would not, at the fight of ſuch 
miracles, immediately attribute them to the- 
Author of Nature? Who would not think, 
my dear brethren, that a writer, who ſpeaks in 
this manner, wanted only to be witneſs to a 
miracle to become a Chriſtian.?”—Y ou. might 
have faid' ſtill more, my Lord, as I do not even 
ſtand in need of miracles to be a Chriſtian. 

„But hear what he ſays farther; © The 
moſt important. examination, after al}, remains- 


- to be made into the truth of the doctrine de- 


livered ; for as thoſe who fay that God is pleaſed: 
to work theſe miracles, pretend that the Devil 
ſometimes imitates them, we are no nearer than 
before, tho' ſuch.miracles ſhould be ever ſo well 
atteſted, As the Magicians of Pharaoh worked: 
the ſame miracles, even in the preſence of Moſes, 
as he himfelf performed by. the expreſs command. 
of God; why might not they, in his abſence, 
pretend, on the ſame proofs, to the fame autho-- - 
rity ? Thus, after proving the truth of the doc- 
trine by the miracle, you are reduced to 9 
| g | ene 


Av 
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the truth of the miracle by the doctrine, leſt the 
works of the Devil ſhould be miſtaken for thoſe? 
of God. What is to be done in this cafe ? There 
is but one ſtep to be taken,. and that is to recur 
to reaſon, and leave miracles. to themſelves: 
Better indeed had it been, never to have had 
recourſe to them 4.” | 


That is as much as 10 ſay, continues your Lord- 


ſhip, ſhew me a miracle and I will believe. Ves, 
my Lord, it as much as to fay, Shew me a 
miracle, and | will believe in miracles. And 

again, yet when you have ſhewn me a miracle, F 
will not believe. Yes, my Lord, it is faying, 

agreeable to the precept of Moſes, that though 
a miracle be ſhewn me, I will not therefore be- 
lieve in any abſurd or unreaſonable doctrine, it 
may be calculated to fupport. I ſhould ſooner 
believe in the power of magick than acknowledge 

the voice of God in ſuch Dee contradict | 
my reaſon. 

I have ſaid, that the plaineſt arguments of 
common ſenſe, might, in this particular, be 
obſcured and perplexed by ſubtle diſtinctions: 
This is alſo one of my predidtions ;. of which: | 
the following paſſage is the accompliſhment. 

© When a doctrine is acknowledged to be 
divine, and to be founded on the truth of poſi- 
tive revelation, we make ufe of it, indeed, to. 
judge of mitacles; that is, to reject the pretended; 
prodigies which: impoſtors may ſet up againſt 
ſuch doctrine. When the point in queſtion is 


an intire new doctrine, which. i is ſaid to. be die- 


— 


+1 ave been oblipe® here, after kis Lordſhip's. 
example, to confound the text and the notes. Ihe 
reader may conſult both by n to Emilius, 
vol, iii. page 1 13. | 
tated; 
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tated by the ſpirit of God, miracles are pro- 
duced as prooky of it; that is to ſay, the perſon 
who aſſumes the character of a miſſionary from, 
the Moſt High, confirms his miſſion and the 
doctrines he preaches by miracles, which are 
the teſtimony of God himſelf. Thus the doc- 
trine and the miracles are made uſe. of reſpec- 
tively, according to the different points of view, 
in which they are placed, in the ſtudy or illuſtra- 
tion of religion. But in this there is no abuſe of. 
argument, ridiculous ſophiſtry, or abſurd rea- 
foning in a circle.“ 

Of this I leave the reader to judge. For my 
part, I ſhall not add a ſyllable. 1 have ſome 
times replied to your WG wiv by others of my 
on; but ſhall here leave you. to be anſwered 
by 8 15 

here then, my good brethren, is that philefo- 
Phical candour and ſincerity of which this writer 
makes ſo great a beat? 

In anſwer. to:this queſtion, my Lord, I can 
only reply, that I never piqued myſelf on any 
philoſophical ſincerity, for I know of no ſuch. - 
thing. Nay, I cannot ſay much in favour even 
of Chriſtian ſincerity, while the profeſſed Chriſ- 
tians of our own times take it ſo il, that we do 
not ſuppreſs every objection they are not able to 
remove. Zut for pure candaur- and ſimple ſin- 
_ cerity, I may boldly aſk, whether yours or mine 
are more evident in the caſe before us: 

The farther I advance, the more intereſting 
is the ſubject between us; I muſt therefore con- 
tinue to tranſcribe your Mandate: in a diſcuſ- 
ſion of ſo much eee ſhould not omit 
even a ſingle word. 

Will it be believed. that, after having taten the 
greatef pains to invalidate the human teſtimony of the 

_ | Chriſtian, 
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Chriſtian revelation, the ſame author ſhould pay it 
the moſt ſolemn and poſitive deference imaginable 2 


There would, doubtleſs, be a reaſon for it; as 


I hold every doctrine to be revealed, in which 
I acknowledge the traces of the divine ſpirit. 


It is requiſite only to render your expreſſion lefs 
equivocal, If, by ſaying a deference to it, you 


-mean the chriſtian revelation, you -are_in the 


right ; but if you mean to the human teſtimony 


.of it, you are certainly wrong. But be this as 
it will, I appeal to your teſtimony againſt thofe 
who pretend that I reject all revelation; as if 


to confeſs that a doctrine is attended with diffi- 
culties inſuperable for the human underftanding, 
is to reject it; and as if the not admitting it 
upon human teſtimony were to reject it, when 


there are other equivalent or ſuperior proofs, on 
-account of which. that may be well diſpenſed 
J.;;öͤ 8 | 
20 convince you of this flrange inconſiſtence, and 
at the ſame time to ſerve Joe your edification, my dear 


brethren, I Shall cite the paſſage wherein he hath 
dane this in the plaineſt terme. I will confeſs to 
you, ſays he, that the majeſty of the ſcriptures 
ſtrikes me with admiration ; as the purity of the 
Goſpel * hath its influence on my heart. Peruſe 
the works of our Philoſophers with all their 


pomp of dition : How mean, how contemptibie 


are they, compared with the ſcripture! Is it 


* 'The Archbiſhop having tranſcribed this paſ- 
ſage ſomewhat incorrectly, in his Mandate, Vir, 
Rouſſeau rallies him for his inaccuracy. As the 
variatign, however, 1s not of any importance, and 
depends in ſome meaſure on the idiom of the origi- 
nal, the tranſlator thinks it unneceſſary to particu- 
Werize it. a 1 | 5 g 
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poſlible that a book, at once fo ſimple and ſub- 
lime, ſhould be merely the work of man? Is it 
poſſible that the ſacred perſonage, whoſe hiſtory 
it contains, ſhould be himſelf a mere man? Do 
we find that he aſſumed the tone of an enthuſiaſt 
or ambitious ſedtary? What ſweetneſs, what 
purity in his manners! What an affecting grace- 
fulneſs in his delivery! What ſublimity in his 
maxims! What profound wiſdom in his diſ- 
courſes | What preſence of mind, what ſubtilty, 
what truth in his replies! How great the com- 
mand over his paſſions! Where 4s the man, 
where the Philoſopher, who could ſo live and fo 
-die, without weakneſs and without oftentation ? 


When Plato deſcribed his imaginary good 


man loaded with all the ſhame of guilt, yet 
meriting the higheſt rewards of virtue, he de- 
ſcribes exactly the character of Jeſus Chriſt: 
The reſemblance was ſo ſtriking, that all the 


Fathers perceived it. 


« What prepoſſeſſion, what blindneſs muſt 
it be, to compare the ſon of Sophroniſcus to the 
ſon of Mary? What an infinite diſproportion 
there is hetween them! Socrates, dying without 
pain or ignominy, eaſily ſupported his cha- 


racter to the Jaſt ; and if his death, however 
.eafy, had not crowned his life, it might have 


been doubted whether Socrates, with all his 
wiſdom, was any thing more than a vain ſo- 


phiſt. He invented, it is ſaid, the theory of 


* I have thought proper, as I came along, to fill 
up the breaks made by the Archbiſhop ; not only to 
ſupply thoſe omiſſions which he may have made 
with an inſidious defign, but alſo every other, as 


the want of connection frequently weakens the pal- 


ſage, and as my enemies are very ſolicitous to ſuppreſs 
every thing I have ſaid in favour of religion. © 
= morals 
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morals, Others, however, had before put 


them in practice; he had only to ſay, there- 
fore, what they had done, and reduce their 
examples to precept. Ariftides had been juf 
before Socrates defined ju/tice; Leonidas had 
given up his life for his country before Socrates 
declared patriotiſm to be a duty; the Spartans 


were a ſober people before Socrates recome 


mended ſobriety ; before he had even defined 


virtue, Greece abounded in virtuous men. But 


where could Jeſus learn, among his compatriots 
that pure and ſublime morality, of which he 
only hath given us both precept and example. 
The greateſt wiſdom was made known amidit 
the = bigotted fanaticiſm, and the ſimplicity 
of the moſt heroic virtues did honour to the 
vileſt people on earth. The death of Socrates, 
peaceably philoſophiſing with his friends, appears 
the moſt agreeable that could be wiſhed for; 
that of Jeſus, expiring in the midſt of agoniz- 
ing pains, abuſed, inſulted, and curſed by a 
whole nation, is the moſt horrible that could oo 


feared. Socrates, in receiving the cup of poiſon, 
bleſſed, indeed, the weeping executioner who 
_ adminiſtered it; but Jeſus, in the midſt of ex- 


cruciating tortures, prayed for his mercileſs tor- 
mentors. Yes, if the life and death of Socrates 


were thoſe of a Sage, the life and death of Jeſus 
are thoſe of a God. Shall we ſuppoſe the 


Eyangelic hiſtory a mere fiction? Indeed, my 
friend, it bears not the marks of fiction; on 
the contrary, the hiſtory of Socrates, which 
nobody preſumes to doubt, is not ſa well atteſted 
as that of Jeſus Chriſt. Such a ſuppoſition, in 


fact, only ſhifts the difficulty without obviating 
' MW? is more inconceivable that a number of 


perſons ſhould "_ to write ſuch a hiſtory, * 
| that 
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that one only ſhould furniſh the fubject of it. 
The Jewiſh authors were incapable of the dic- 
tion, and ſtrangers to the morality contained in 
the Goſpel; the marks of whoſe truth are fo 
ſtriking and inimitable, that the inventor would 
be a more aſtoniſhing character than the 
Hero.“ t would be difeut, my dear brethren, to 
expreſs a more explicit homage to the authenticity of 
the Goſpel. I am obliged to you, my Lord, for 
this conceſſion, as you are by ſo far Jeſs unjuft 
than my other enemies. And yet, ſay you, the 
author acknowledges it only in conſequence of human 
Leſtimony. Here, my Lord, your are miſtaken ; 
I acknowledge ſuch authenticity in conſequence 
of the Goſpel itſelf, and that ſublimity which 
J find in it, abſtracted from any moral evidence. 
J do not want any affurance that a Goſpel exiſts, 
when I am myſelf in poſſeſſion of it. It is always 
anen that report what other men have reported, and 
nothing more ; they do not report the exiftence 
of a Goſpel ; this! ſee with my own-eyes ; and 
ſhould the whole world maintain that there is 
no ſuch thing, I ſhould be firmly convinced the 
"whole world was miſtaken. What a number of 
men between God and him] Not one. The Gol- 
pel itſelf determines this point, and this is in my 
own hands. By what means ſoever it came 
there, and by whomſoever written, I acknow- 
| ledge in it the dictates of the divine ſpirit. This 
is as immediately preſent as poſſible; there are 
no human witneſſes between this evidence and 
my own heart; the ſenſe in which human teſti- 
mony intervenes, regarding the hiſtory of this 
| facred book, its authors, the time when it was 
_ written, &e. all which points enter into thoſe 


-* Emilius, vol. iii. p. 137, &c. 


criticaj 
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critical diſcuſſions in which moral evidence uni- 
verſally is admitted. Such is the reply of the 
Savoyard Curate. 

Nothing can be more evident, you ſay, than that 
the writer here contradicts himſelf and is confuted 
on his awn principles. Your Lordſhip is wel- 
come to enjoy my confuſion.— How ftrangely in- 
fatuated therefore 15 this author to add, «And yet, 
with all this, the ſame Goſpel abounds with 
incredible relations, with circumſtances re- 
pugnant to reaſon, and which it is im- 
poſſible for a man of ſenſe either to conceive or 
admit. What is to be done amidſt all theſe con- 
tradictions ? Be modeſt and circumſpect: Re- 
gard in filence * what cannot be either dif- 


proved or comprehended, and thyſelf 
ay 


before the Supreme Being, who G knows the 


* In order that mankind ſhould impoſe on them- 
ſelves this reſpectful ſilence, it is requiſite that ſome- 
body ſhould give them for once the reaſons for ſo 
doing. He, who is ſenſible of theſe reaſons, may 
give them, but thoſe who cenſure others without 
a: giving them, may as well be filent. To addreſs the 

publick boldly and with frankneſs, is the right of eve- 
ry man, and even his duty on ſubjects of utility: 
7 But it is not right for one individual publickly to 
- cenſure another ; this 1s attributing to himſelf too 
k great a ſuperiority of virtue and abilities. Jt 1s for 
8 this reaſon I have never taken upon me to criticiſe 
I or reprimand any one. I have told the age, indeed, 
4 ſome harſh truths ; and I have not been ſevere. on 
individuals; but when I have occaſionally contra- 
verted or mentioned the wri: ngs of others, I have 


is always ſpoken of living , authors with the utmoſt 
28 tenderneſs and , circumſpection. The publick is 
ſe witneſs of the return they have made me. Indeed, 
| all thoſe Gentlemen, who are ſo very forward and 
| ambitious to. teach me humility, appear to find this 
a\ advice much eafier to give than to take. 


* 


Vor, III. Misc. Q. truth. 
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truth. Such is the involuntary ſcepticiſm in 
which I remain.” But can this ſcepticiſm, my 
dear brethren, be indeed involuntary, when he re- 
Fuſes to admit the doctrines 4 a book,” which, by his 
own confeſſion, cannet be the work of man? when 

this book bears the in rks of truth, ſo firiking, ſo 
great, and ſo inimitable, that the inventor would be 
more aſtoniſhing than the hero of it? Surely we may. 
here ſafzly ſay, that iniquity hath belied itſelf. | 

You charge me with iniquity, my Lord, 
without a reaſon ; and often impute to me falſ- 
hood, of which you give no example, You 
will pleaſe to obſerve, I take a contrary method 
with you. | 2 Eh YO PI TEST 

The ſcepticiſm of the Curate is involuntary, 
for the very reaſen you give that it is not ſo, 
He would have rcj-Hed the Goſpel, indeed, 
for the reaſons before given, if ſupported only 
by thoſe feeble authorities you would give it, 
and if that divine ſpirit which breathes in its 
morals and doctrines did not give it all that au- 
thority which human teſtimony muſt ever want 
in a matter of this kind. i ? 

He admits, therefore, of this ſacred book 
with all the admirable things it contains, and 
which the human uncerſtanding may compre- 
hend: But as to thoſe incredible things which are 
repugnant to reaſon, and which it 1s impoſſible for 
a man c, ſenſe ether to conceive or admit, he regards 
them in ſilence without comprehending or re- 
jecting them, and humbles himſelf before that 
Great Being, who only knows the truth, Such 
is his ſcepticiſm ; and this ſcepticiſm muſt needs 
be involuntary, ſince it is founded on irrefraga- 
ble proofs both cn one fide and the other, which 
force the underſtanding to remain in ſuſpenſe, 
This ſcepticiſm is that of every rational and 
fincere Ch iſtian, who is deſirous of knowing 


the 
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the things of Heaven only ſo far as he can com- 
prehend them, *of knowing thoſe only which 
are of importance to his moral practice; reject- 
ing, with the Apoſtle, all fooliſh and uninſtrue- 
tive queſtions, which ſerve to engender ſtrife. 
You ſuppoſe me to reject revelation, in 
order to adopt natural religion; now l have not, 
in the firſt place, rejected revelation. After 


this, you accuſe me of not even admitting natural 


religion, or at leaſt of not acknowledging the neceſ= 


fity of it. And your only proof of it is in the 


following paſſage, which you quote for that 
purpoſe. ** If I am miſtaken, it is without 
deſign. This is ſufficient to prevent my errors 
from being imputed to me as a crime. And tho 
you ſhould be miſtaken in the ſame manner, it 


is of very little conſequence.” That is to ſay, 


continues your Lordſhip, *< It is ſufficient, ac- 
cording to this writer, to be perſuaded you are 
in poſſeſſion of the truth, in order that ſuch per- 


ſuaſion, though attended with the moſt mon- 
ſtrous errors, ſhould not be a ſubject of reproach ; 


and that every man, who profeſſes himſelf to 
be fincere and ingenuous, ſhould be accounted 
religious and wiſe, though adopting even the 
horrid doctrines of Atheiſm. Is not this throw- 
ing open the door to introduce all the modes of 
ſuperſtition, fanatical ſyſtems, and chimerical 
notions of the human mind?“ | 
For your part, my Lord, I am perſuaded, 
you cannot here ſay, with the Curate, VI am 
miſlaken, it is without deſign. For it is very evi- 
dent that it is with deſign, you are pleaſed to 
give into a miſtake yourſelf, and then impoſe it 
on your readers. 4his, my Lord, I engage 
unanſwerably to prove: And make this previous 
2 declaration, 
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declaration, that you may be more attentive to 
what I fay. . 

The profeſſion of faith by the Savoyard Cu- 
rate is compoſed of two parts. The firſt, which 
is the longeſt, of the greateſt importance, and 
abounds moſt with new and ſtriking truths, is 
intended to contravert the doctrines of modern 
materialiſm, and to confirm the exiſtence of 
God and the principles of natural religion, with 
all the force the author's abilities would admit 
of. Neither your Lordſhip, nor the Prieſts, 
have taken any notice of this part, the ſubject 
of it being indifferent to you ; for, in fact, the 
cauſe of God aff &s you but little, provided the 
intereſts of the Cicrgy are ſecure. 
The ſecond part, much ſhorter, more irre- 
gular, and mote ſuperficial, contains certain 
doubts and difficulties relative to revelations in 
general; aſcribing, however, to ours that real 
certitude which is evident in the purity and 
ſanctity of its doctrines, and in that ſublimity, 
altogether divine, which diſtinguiſhed its great 
author. The deſign of this ſecond part, is to 
make every one more moderate and reſerved in 
the profeſſion of his own religion, and in taxing 
others of different perſuaſions with infincerity ; 
by ſhewing that the proofs of the beſt were not 
ſo demonſtrative as to authoriſe them to treat 
thoſe as criminals who did not ſee fo clearly as 
| themſelves. T his ſecond part, written modeſt] 
and with all poſſible reſpect, is that only which 
hath attracted the attention of your Lordſhip, 
and of the Magiſtrates. But you have nothing 
but perſecution and abuſe to offer in refutation 
of my arguments. You have weighed the evil 
conſequences of doubting what 1s really doubt- 
| ful; 
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ful; but you have not conſidered the good con- 
ſequences of proving what is really true. 

In fact, the firſt part, which contains every 
thing which is really eſſential to religion, is ab- 
ſolute and deciſive. The author here neither 
deliberates nor doubts. Both his conſcience and 
reaſon are fully determined; he believes, he af- 
firms, and is moſt ſtrongly perſuaded of the 
truth of what is laid down. 

As to the ſecond part, he begins it, on the- 
contrary, with declaring, that „the examina- 
tion he is going to make is very different from: 
the former; preſenting to his view nothing but 
perplexity, myſteriouſneſs and obſcurity;“ that 
no farther authority ſhould be placed on his diſ- 
courſe than that of reaſon; that he was igno- 
rant himſelf whether he was right or wrong,, 
and that all his affirmations are only. ſo many 
rational doubts, | | | 

he propoſes, therefore, his objections, and 
dificulties, At the fame time, alſo, he propo- 
ſes the reaſons and grounds of his belief: So- 
that from the whole diſcuffion there reſults a 
certitude in all the effential points of religion,. 
and a reſpectful ſcepticiſm concerning the reit. 
Towards the end of the fecond part, he infiſts- 
again on the circumſpection with which he: 
ought to be heard. | 1 
If I were. more poſitive in myſelf, I ſhould 
have aſſumed a mote decifive and diQtatorial: 
air; but I am a man ignorant and ſubject to 
error. What can I do more ? I have opened to 
you my heart without reſerve: What I have- 
thought certain I have given you as ſuch; my 
doubts I have declared as doubts, my opinions 
as opinions; and have given you my reaſons for: 
both. It remains now ſor you to judge.“ 

Gs . 5 When 
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When the author of that paper, therefore, 
fais, If [ am miſtaken, it is without deſign ; 
which is ſufficient to prevent my errors from 
being imputed to me as a crime;” I will aſk 
every reader of common-fenſe, and the leaſt 
ſincerity, whether it be on the firſt or ſecond 
part that the ſuſpicion muſt fall of his being in 
an error? Whether it muſt fall on that which 
he poſitively affirms to be true, or on that 
which he heſitates upon? Whether this ſuſpicion 
relates to his falſely believing in a God, or his 
being in the wrong as to his doubts concernin 
revelation ? You, my Lord, have declared the 
firſt ; againſt all reaſon, and with the ſole view 
of making me appear criminal; I may defy 
_ your Lordſhip to affign any other motive. 
Where then is, I will not ſay juſtice, or 
"Chriſtian charity, but your ſenſe, and your 
_ humanity? - CO 1 
But, ſuppoſing you could have been miſtaken 
as to the object of the Curate's ſuſpicion in this 
caſe, the very paſſage you quote would have un- 
deceived you, in ſpite of yourſelf. For, when 
he ſays, 7hzs rs [efficient to prevent my error from 
being infut'cd to me as a crime, he acknowledges 
that ſuch an errcr might be a crime, and might 
be imputed to him, if he were not ſincere: But 
on the ſuppoſition that there is no God, where 
is the crime of beiieving there is one? And ſup- 
poſing it be a crime, who is to impute it to us? 
The fear, therefore, of being in an error, can- 
not relate to what is ſaid of natural religion; 
the diſcour'e of the Curate being, in fact, a 
very ſtrange heap of abſurdi:ies indeed, in the 
ſente you have aſcribed to it. It is then impoſ- 
ſible to infer, from the paſſage you quote, cither 
that I do not admit of natural religion, or that J 
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da not acknow!edge its neceſſity. It is ſtill much 
leſs poſſible to infer from thence, that every man 


who profeſſes himſelf ſincere and ingenuous ſhould be 


acccunted religious and wiſe, tho adopting the horrid 
dofirines of Atheiſin, I will add alſo, that it was 
equally impoſſible for you to think the inference, 
you thus drew, a juſt one. If this be not de- 
monſtrated, nothing can poſſibly be ſo, or I 
muſt be totally void of common underſtanding. 
To ſhewthat no divine miſſion can authorile a 
man to propagate abſurdities, the Curate con- 


ceives a diſpute to ariſe between a pretender to 


inſpiration, whom you are pleaſed tg ſtyle a 


Chriſtian, and a rationaliſt, whom you are 


pleaſed to call an unbeliever; theſe he ſuppoſes 
to talk in their own language, which he diſap- v 
proves, and which is alluredly neither his nor 
mine, On. this head, yuu charge me with no- 
torious partiality and 1 incerity, and you prove it 


by the fooliſhneſs of the diſcourſe of the firſt of 


theſe characters. But if what he ſays be fo 
very fooliſh, why do you honour him with the 
name of Chriſtian ? And if the Rationaliſt re- 


kutes only futile SLOW. what right have you 


to tax him with infidelity ? Doth it follow, from 
the abſurdities advanced by a pretender to inſpi- 
ration, that he muſt be a Catholick, or from. 
thoſe which a Rationaliſt refutes that the latter 


muſt be an Infidel? - 


«*: i reaſs; „n and revelation contradi& each other, 


you ſay, it is certain that God. would contradict 


himſelf.” This is a very great conceſſion, my 
Lord ; for it is very certain that God cannot 


contradict himſelf. Again, You tell us, ye 


impious Infidels, that the tenets which we look upon. 


ta be revealed, contradict eternal truths : But it 1s: 
not ſufficient Ar you merely to aſſert this. Certainly 
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it is not; let us endeavour, therefore, to do 
fomething more. 

I dare fay, you already foreſee the point I 
aim at. Indeed, it is plain, you paſſed over this 
myſterious article as if you had walked on burn- 
ing ccals, on which you were afraid to truft 
your feet. You oblige me, however, to ſtop 
you for a moment, even in this painful ſituation. 
{ ſhal} be prudent enough, however, to detain 


you as little as poſſible. 


You will agree with me, I imagine, that one 


of thoſe eternal truths, which ſerve as the firit 
principles of ratiocination, is, that a part it lefs 


than the whote ;, and it is for having affirmed the 
cantrary that the Dogmatiſt appears to you to 
talk fooliſhly and abſurdly. Now, according 
to your doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, when 
Jeſus held his laſt ſupper with his diſciples, and 
baving broken bread, gave unto each of them 
his body, it is clear that he muſt hold his whole 
body in his hand; and if he eat of the con- 
ſecrated bread himſelf, as he probably might, he 
muſt put his head into his mouth. Here then 
is a clear and ſufficient proof that a part is greater 
than the whole, and that the thing containing 
is leſs than the thing contained. What ſay you 
to this, my Lord? For my part, I know nobody 


but the Chevalier de Cauſans Ts who can get 


you out of this difficulty. ; 
I am not inſenſible, indeed, that you have 


the reſource of St, Auguſtin; but that amounts 


to the ſame thing; this good father, after, hav- 
ing piled up a heap of unintelligible arguments 
about the Trinity, very ingenuouſly confeſſing 


A Gentleman, who undertakes to demonſtrate 
various impoſſibilit ies. 


they 
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they had no meaning : But, adds he, very frankly, 


Me expreſs ourſelves in this manner, not with the 
view of ſaying any thing, but only that we may not 
be totaly ſilent +. 

Every thing conſidered, my Lord, I think 
the beſt method you can take with regard to this 
article, as well as many others, is that which 
you have already taken with M. de Montazet, 
and for the very ſame reaſon. 

* The inſincerity of the author of Emilius is nat 
leſs reprehenfible in the language of his pretended 
Catholic.” We Catholics, ſays he, make a 

reat noiſe about the authority of the Church: 
e wit do we gain by it, if it requires as 
many proofs to eſtabliſh this authority as other 


ſects require immediately to eſtabliſh their doc- 


trines? The church determines, that the 
church hath a right to determine: Is not this 
a ſpecial proof of its authority? * Who would 

not think, my dear brethren, from the preten- 
ces of this impoſtor, that the authority of 
the church is to be proved only by its own de- 
cifions, and that it proceeds arbitrarily thus; I 
determine that I am infallible, therefore I am 
infallible. A ſcandalous imputation ! My dear 


brethren,” — This, my Lord, is your aſſertion; 


now let us examine your proofs. In the mean 
time, will you venture to affirm, that the Ca- 
tholic Divines have never eſtabliſhed the autho- 
rity of the church, on that very authority itſelf, 
ut in ſe virtualiter reflexam ? If they really have 
done it, I lay on them no ſcandalous or calum- 


niatory imputation. 


De conſtitution of Chri/ ianity, 25 the 
Goſpel, and even the errors and weakneſs of the 


Dictum eſt tamen tres perſonæ, non ut aliquid 


diceretur, ſed ne taceretur. Aug. de Trinit, l. v. c. g. 


human 
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human underſtanding, all ſerve to demon/irate, that 
the church, eftabliſted by Teſus Chrift, is an infal- 
lible church. All this, my Lord, is vague 
and indeterminate; theſe things, which you ſay 
ſerve to demonſtrate, in fact demonſtrate no- 
thing. Let us proceed, therefore, directly to 
the ſubſtance of your demonſtration. © We 
are aſſured that, as the divine legiſlator always in- 
Strufted mankind in the ways of truth, the church of 
Chrift will ever do the ſame. But who are you 
that give us this as a ſole and unanſwerable 
proof ? Are not you the church, or its heads ? By 
the manner in which you argue, you ſeem to 
make yourſelves very ſure of the aſſiſtance of 
the Holy Spirit. Yet what is it you have ſaid, 
and what ſays the impoſtor? You will examine 
this point yourſelves ; as I really have not the 
Z OO 


_ T ought, however, to remark, that the force 
of the objection which you have thus attacked, 
lay in the words which. you took care to ſuppreſs, 
toward the end of the paſſage here pointed at. 
And yet, depart from this, and we enter into endleſs 

diſcuſſions *. The Curate's argument, in plain 
terms, is this : To make choice of one religion. 
out of ſeveral, ſays he, one of theſe. two me- 
thods is requiſite ; either to hear the prooſs of 
every different ſect, and then compare them 
together; or to rely altogether on the authority 
of thoſe who inſtruct us in ſuch tenets. Now 
the firſt method requires ſuch a degree of know- 
ledge as few perſons are in a ſtate of acquiring, 

and the ſecond would juſtify every one in pro- 
feſling the religion of the country where he was. 
born. As an inſtance of this, he brings that 


* Emilius, vol. iii. page 127. 


of. 
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of the Roman Catholics; in which the autho- 
rity of the church is held ſacred, and on that 
he eſtabliſhes his ſecond dilemma. Either the 
church arrogates to itſelf this authority, and 
fays, I determine that I am pr oy, therefore I 
am ſo; by which means it falls into the ſophiſti- 
cal error of reaſcning in a circle ; or elſe it muſt 
prove that it received this authority from God ; 
in which caſe, there is as great a multiplicity of 
proofs required to ſhew that the Romiſh church 
hath received this authority, as other ſects re- 
quire to eſtabliſh directly the truth of their 
doctrine. No advantage, therefore, is gained 
in the way of inſtruction, nor are the people 
more capacitated to examine into the proofs of 
the authority of the church among the Catholics, |. 
than into thoſe of the doctrine among the Pro- 
teſtants. How then are they to determine in 
any reaſonable manner, otherwiſe than by the 
authority of their inſtructors? But, granting 
this, the Turk will determine in the ſame 
manner ; and how will he in that be more to 
blame than you? This, my Lord, is the argu- 
ment, to which you have made no reply ; and 
which I conceive, indeed, to be unanſwerable *. 
But your Epiſcopal liberality hath gate + 

| 1 0 | | from 


* This is one of thoſe terrible objections, which 
my opponents are very cautious of meddling with. 
Nothing is more eaſy than to reply by abuſe and 
pious declamations. it is not very difficult to ſhift 
off what is embarraſſing. Hence it muſt be confeſſed 
that the Divines have, in their controverſies, many 
advantages, which they want, in diſputing with 
the ignorant, and with whom they muſt make up the 
defect as well as they can. They can reciprocall 

amule. 
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from the difficulty, by diſingenuouſly mangling 
the paſſage of the author. 
Thank Heaven I have now finiſhed this very 
painful taſk ; in which I have purſued your ar- 
guments, quotations, and cenſures, ſtep by 
' ſtep; having ſhewn, that as often as you have 
attacked my book, you have been in the wrong. 
There remains only the ſingle article of govern- 
ment; I am very ready however to forgive every 
thing that may be ſaid on this head; being very 
certain that when the man who groans under the 
miſeries of a people, and himſelf experiences 
them, is accuſed. by you of poiſoning the ſources 
of public felicity, every reader mult be ſenſible of 
theweight of your arguments, If my Treatiſe on 
the ſocial compact did not exiſt, and it were neceſ- 
ſary to prove a- new the important truths which 
are there diſplayed, the compliments you pay to 
governments at my expence, would be one of 
the facts I ſhould bring in proof of them; and 
the fate of the author, would be ſtill a more 
ſtriking one. There remains nothing more for 
me to ſay cn this head; my own example hath 
ſaid every thing, and the paſſion of private in- 
tereſt ought not to obſcure uſeful truths, The 
decree that hath been iſſued. againſt my perſon; 
the burning of my book by the common hang- 


amuſe each other, by ſuppoſitions, which cannot be- 
objected to by thoſe who have themſelves nothing 
better to offer. Of this nature is the expedient of [ 
know not what kind of faith, which, in order to get 
rid of the difficulty, they oblige the Deity to tranimit - 
from father to ſon. This jargon, however, my 
reſerve for their diſputations with their own profeſ- 
fon: Should they make uſe of them in their diſ- 

utes with us profane cavillers, they would juſtly 
E afraid of being turned into ridicule. 


man; 
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man ; theſe are the authentic- pieces which I 
ſhall tranſmit to poſterity. in my juſtification 
my ſentiments are not leis confirmed by my 
writings than by my misfortunes, _ 

Thus, my Lord, have I diſcuſſed every thing 
you have alleged againſt my book, I have not 


palled over one of your propoſitions without 


examination; but have ſhewn you to be wron 

in every particular, and am not in the lea 

afraid any exception will be taken againſt my 
proofs : they muſt appear, indeed, unanſwerable, 
to all perſons of common-ſenſe. 8 
But ſuppoſing, after all, that I had been in 
ſome places miſtaken, nay, if I had been miſ- 
taken throughout, ſurely a book might meet 
ſome indulgence, in which fo ſincere a love for 
virtue, and a real regard for truth, are manifeſt- 
ed even in the midſt of error, or the evil that 


may be found there! Surely ſome indulgence 


is due to an author ſo little dogmatical and po- 
ſitive, that he often cautions his readers againſt 
truſting to his notions, adviſes them to weigh 
his arguments, and to give them ng authority 
but that of reaſon! A book that breathes no- 
thing but peace, candour, patience, the love of 
harmony, and obedience to the laws in ever 
thing, even in affairs of religion! A book, in 
ſhort, wherein the cauſe of God is ſo boidly 
defended, the utility of religion ſo firmly  el- 
tabliſhed, good manners ſo much inculcated 
and reſpected; in which vice is diſarmed of the 
weapons of ridicule, wickedneſs is Ge:iciibed 
ſo void of ſenſe, and virtue fo truly amiable | 
Were there not even one word of truth in the 
work, the reveries it contains ought, indeed, to 
have been commended and encouraged, as th 

| mol 
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moſt pleaſing and delightful chimeras that could 
be invented to ſooth a heart of ſenſibility and 
virtue. Yes, I will be bold to ſay, that a go- 
vernment truly enlightened, a government whoſe 
views are truly ſalutary and uſeful, if ſuch a 
one exiſted in een would have done public 
honour, would have erected a ſtatue, to the 
Author of Emilius. I know mankind too well, 
indeed, to expect ſo much gratitude from them; 
but I did not know enough of them to expect 
what hath really happened. 8 
After having proved that you are unreaſon- 
able in your cenſures, it remains for me to prove 
that you have calumniated me by your abuſes. 
But, as you abuſe me only in conſequence of 
the errors you impute to my book, when I ſhew 
that thoſe pretended errors are yours, not mine, 
do I not in fact ſhew that the conſequent abuſes 
belong to yourſelf, not to me? You load my 
work with the moſt odious epithets, and call 
me an abominable, raſh, and impious impoſtor. 
What ſtrange language doth chriſtian charity 
dictate to the miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt ! 
But, pray, my Lord, what do you, who re- 
proach me with blaſphemy, when you make 
the Apoſtles your accomplices in that calumny 
which you are pleaſed to load me with? To 
hear you talk, one would imagine that St. Paul 
had done me the honour to think very particu- 
larly of me, and to predict my coming as that 
of Antichriſt. And in what manner, pray, 
hath he predicted it? You tell us in the begin- 
ning of your mandate. 7 
„ St, Paul, my dear brethren, hath foret«14 
that perilous times ſhould come, in which men 
mould be lovers of-themſelves, proud, blaſphe- 
| N | mers, 
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mers, unholy, falſe accuſers, high minded, 
lovers of pleaſures more than God, men of 
corrupt minds, reprobates concerning the faith.“ 
I will not contend that this prediction of St. 
Paul is not fully accompliſhed; but if he had 
foretold, on the contrary, that there would 
ever be a time' when ſuch people were not to be 
found, I muſt confeſs I ſhould have been more 
ſtruck with the prediction, and ſtill much more 
ſo at its accompliſhment. bf | N 
— After this prophecy, ſo remarkably well ap- 
plied, you have the goodneſs to draw my por- 
trait, in which your Epiſcopal gravity conde- 
ſcends to amuſe itſelf with antitheſes, and I find 
myſelf a very droll perſonage indeed. This 
part, my Lord, appears to me the beſt of your 
whole Mandate. It is certainly not very eaſy 
to write a more agreeable fatire, or to defame a 
man with more wit and ſpirit. A writer hath 
here ſtarted up | not very high] who, educated in the 
midſt of error, [it is very true, I was brought 
up in the Romiſh religion, ] is full of the lunguage 
of Philoſaphy [it is ſomewhat ſtrange I ſhould 
ſpeak a language I do not underſtand] hs" no 
true Philsſopher. [Oh!] granted; I ſhall never 
be ambitious of that title, to which I acknow- 
ledge I have no juſt pretenſions; nor do I] re- 
nounce it, I aſſure you, out of modeſty.] Pof- 
ed of a multiplicity of knowledge [I have learned 
t to be ignorant indeed, of a multiplicity of 
things which J imagined I knew] which never- 
theleſs hath not ſerved to enlighten his underſtanding, 
Tit hath taught me not to think it enlightened, } 


1 tho he hath made uſe of it to darken the underfland- 
I ing of others. [The darkneſs of 1gnorance is 
1 much better than the falſe light of error.] He 
"I is given up 10 paradoxes both in opinion and prac- 
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tice; [certainly he is a great loſer by not think- 
ing and acting like the reſt of the world ] 
aniting ſimplicity of manners with oftentation of doc- 
trine, {Simplicity of manners elevates the ſoul 
—as to oftentation of doctrine, I know not 
what is meant by it.] A zeal for ancient maxims, 
with a paſſion for eſtabliſhing the moſt ſingular novel- 
ties; [there is nothing more new to us than 
ancient maxims ;] the obſcurity of retirement with 
the deſire of being known to the whole world, | Here, 
my Lord, you perfectly reſemble our Romance- 
writers, who know every thing their heroes 
ſaid, or thought, even in their cloſets. If it 
were the deſire of being known that made me 
take up the pen, how comes it that this deſire 
influenced me ſo late, or that I delayed ſo long 
to gratify it?] We have ſeen his invettives againſt 
thoſe very ſciences which he himſelf cultivated. 
[This proves, that I do not imitate the generality 
-of men of letters, and that in my writings [ 
prefer the intereſts of truth to my own.] We 
hear him acknowledge the excellence of the Goſpel, 
{always, and with the greateſt ſincerity] whzle 
be is endeavouring to depreciate its tenets. [Not 
To; I would promote the charity it inculcates, 
which is almoſt ſuppreſſed by the Priefts.] We 
- ſee him deſcribing the beauty of virtue, at the ſame 
time that he is flriving to extinguiſh the love of it, 
in the hearts of his readers. Is this true, ye 
honeſt and well meaning readers, have I extin- 
guiſhed in your hearts the love of virtue?) 
Hie hath aſſumed the preceptorſhip of human kind, 

in order to decerve them; he hath erefted himſelf 
into. a public monitor, to lead the world aſtray; and 
Hauh played the oracle of the age, in order to compleai 
its deſtruction. ¶ I have already examined your 
proofs of this.] In a treatiſe vn the Inequality of 
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mankind, he hath reduced man to a level with the 
brutes ; [I will appeal to the reader, whether 
a man be debaſed moſt, . by being accounted ! 


merely ſtupid or naturally wicked ?] Ina ancther 


production fill more recent, he hath inſiuuated all the : 
poiſon of inordinate pleaſure under pretence of pro- 
hibiting it. [Oh] that I could but, indeed, 


ſubſtitute the real charms of pleaſure inſtead of 
the falſe ones of debauchery ! But be aſſured, 
my Lord, the clergy of your dioceſe are proof 
againſt Eloiſa; they have got a. preſervative in 


Aloifia *.] In the preſent he takes advantage f 
the eurligſi moments of life, to eftabliſh in the mind 
of man the maxims of. irreligion and infidelity. . 


[This imputation hath been, already examined+ 


and refuted, }; 


Such, my Lord, and even yet more cruel, is 
the manner in which you treat me; with whom 
you are not acquainted, and of whom you know > 
nothing but by hear-ſay. . Is. this behaviour 
dictated by that evangelical. morality of which 


you pretend to be the defender? We will 


ſuppoſe you deſirous of preſerving your flock 
from the contagious principles contained in my 


book; but why ſhould you, on this account, 


break out into perſonal abuſe of the author? I. 


know not what end you promiſe yourſelf by ſuch 


unchriſtian- like conduct; but I know that, to 


defend one's religion by ſuch means, is the way 


to render it very ſuſpicious, among all honeſt, 
well meaning people. „ 
And yet it is you who call me raſh; and pre- 
ſumptuous ! Can I have deſerved that appellation . 
merely for propoſing my doubts, and even that 
An infamous, obſcene book, well. known in 
Franee. N 5 
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with the greateſt modeſty, without attacking or 
naming any one? In particular, my Lord, it ill 
becomes you to treat, in this manner, one whom 
you ſpeak of with ſo little juſtice and decorum, 
and whom you ſo wantonly and ſo indecently 
abuſe. . 4 
You treat me as impious ; but of what. im- 
piety can you accuſe me, who never ſpeak of 
a Supreme Being but to render him the honours 
which are his due, nor of my neighbour but to 
excite every one to love theirs? The impious 
are thoſe who unworthily profane the cauſe of 
God, in making bim act ſubſervient to the 
paſſions of men. The impious are thoſe, who, 
ſetting themſelves up for Interpceters of the di- 
vine will, the arbiters between God and man, 
exact to themſelves thoſe honours, which ſhould 
be paid only to the Deity, The impious are 
thoſe who aſſume the right of exerciſing the 
power of God upon earth, and would open and 
ſhut the gates of. Heaven at pleaſure, The im- 
pious are thoſe who order libels to. be read in 
their churches — At this horrible idea my blood 
is all inflamed, and tears of indignation ſtart 
from mine eyes. Ye Prieſts of the God of 
Peace, doubt not but ye will one day be called 
on to give an account of the uſe. you have made 


of his temples ! 3 

Lou treat me as an impoſtor ; and why? I am 
in your opinion in an error; but where is my im- 
poſture ? Is to reaſon and to be miſtaken, an 

impoſition? Even a Sophiſt, who deceives others, 
without deceiving himſelf, is not an impoſtor, 
while he confines himſelf to the authority of 
reaſon, tho' he abufes it. An impoſtor defies 
to be credited on his own word; he would even 
have it taken. implicitly. An impoſtor is a knave 
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who impoſes on others for his own intereſt ; but 


pray, my Lord,. what intereſt could I propoſe 


1 
Fa 


to myſelf in this buſineſs? Impoſtors, accord- 
ing to Ulpian, are thoſe who play deluſive 


tricks, and uſe imprecations and exorciſms: 
Now, my Lord, I have never done any thing 


of this kind. 


You men of place and dignity can talk away 
at your eaſe, Acknowledging no other prero- 
gative than your. own, no.other laws than ſuch. 
as yourſelves impoſe, you are ſo far from think- 
ing yourſelves under a neceſſity to be juſt, that: 
you do not think yourſelves obliged to obſerve 
the common rules. of humanity. - You proudly. 
oppreſs the feeble, without being called to ac- 
count by any one for your injuſtice ; and when- 


ever your own intereſt or the policy of ſtate re- 


quires it, you ſweep us before you like the duſt. 
Some pronounce ſentence or burn, others diſ- 


honour ang abuſe, without right, without reaſon, 


without diſdain, and even without anger; but 
merely becauſe they are on their route of buſi- 
neſs, and the unhappy wretch falls in their way. 
While you inſult us with impunity, it is not 
even permitted us to complain; but if we at- 
tempt to demonſtrate our innocence and your. 
injuſtice, we are ſtill farther accuſed of want 
ing reſpect for you. x 

You, my Lord, have openly inſulted me: 1 
bave proved that you have falſely. aſperſed my 


reputation. Were you a private man, as [ 


am, that J might cite you to appear be- 


fore an equitable tribunal, there to have a fair 
hearing, I, on the behalf of my book, and you. 
with your Mandate, you would certainly be 
caſt, and ſentenced to make me a reparation as. 
public as hath. been the offence, But you, my 


Lord, 


ſuch a caſe. For my part, I have done min 
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Lord, are in ſo high a ſtation, that you can eaſily 
diſpenſe with being juſt: And T am nothing. 
As you profeſs the Goſpel, however, as you are 


a Prelate, whoſe bufineſs it is to teach others 
their duty, you certainly know your own, in 


ne. 


and have nothing farther to ſax. * 
EM n 
Now 3 With profound reſpect, &c. 
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